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WHISPERIN’ BILL. 


BY IRVING BACHELLER. 








So you’re takin’ the census, mister? There’s three of us 
livin’ still, 

My wife, an I, an’ our only son, that folks call Whisperin’ 
Bill; 

But Bill couldn’t tell ye his name, sir, an’ so it’s hardly 
worth givin’, 

For ye see a bullet killed his mind, an’ left his body livin’. 


Set down fora minute, mister; ye see Bill was only fifteen 

At the time o’ the War, an’ as likely a boy as ever this world 
has seen; 

An’ what with the news 0’ battles lost, the speeches an’ all 
the noise, 

J guess every farm in the neighborhood lost a part of its 
crop 0’ boys. 


’Twas harvest time when Bill left home; every stalk in the 
fields o’ rye 

Seemed to stand tip-toe to see him off an’ wave him a fond 
good-by: 

His sweetheart was here with some other girls—the sassy 
little miss! 

An’ pretendin’ she wanted to whisper ’n his ear, she gave 
him a rousin’ kiss, 


Oh, he was a han’some feller, an’ tender an’ brave an’ smart, 

An’ tho he was bigger than I was, the boy had a woman’s 
heart. 

I couldu’t control my feelin’s, but [ tried with all my might, 

An’ his mother an’ me stood a-cryin’ till Bill was out o’ 
sight. 


His mother she often told him when she knew he was goin 
away 

That God would take care o’ him, maybe, if he didn’t forgit 
to pray; 

An’ on the bloodiest battle-fields, when bullets whizzed in 
the air, 

An’ Bill was a-fightin’ desperit, he used to whisper a prayer. 


Oh, his comrades has often told me that Bill never flinched 
a bit 

When every second a gap in the ranks told where a ball had 
hit. 

Aw’ one night when the field was covered with the awful 
harvest o’ war. 

They found my boy ’mongst the martyrs 0’ the cause he was 
fightin’ for. 


His fingers were clutched in the dewy grass—O, no sir, he 
wasn’t dead, 

But he lay sort 0’ helpless an’ crazy with a rifle-ball in his 
head; 

Aw if Bill had really died that night I'd give all I’ve got 
worth givin’; 

For ye see the bullet had killed his mind an’ left his body 
livin’. 

An officer wrote an’ toid us how the boy had been hurt in 
the fight, 

But he said that the doctors reckoned they could bring him 
around all right. 

An’ then we heard from a neighbor, disabled at Malvern 
Hill, 

That. he thought in the course of a week or so he’d be comin’ 
home with Bill. 


We was that anxious t’ see him we’d set up an talk o’ 
nights 

Til the break o’ day had dimmed the stars an’ put out the 
northern lights; 

We waited an’ watched for a month or more, an’ the sum- 
mer was nearly past, 

When a letter came one day that said they'd started for home 
at last. 


I'll never forgit the day Bill came—’twas harvest time 
again— 

An’ the air blown over the yellow fields was sweet with the 
scent o’ the grain: 

‘lhe dooryard was full o’ the neighbors, who had come to 
share our joy, 

Av’ all of us sent up a mighty cheer at the sight 0’ that sol- 
dier boy. 

An’ all of a sudden somebody said: ‘My God! don’t the 
boy know his mother?” 

An’ Bill stood a-whisperin’, fearful like, an’ starin’ from 

one to another; 





** Don’t be afraid, Bill,”’ said he to himself, as he stood in his 
coat o’ blue, 

“Why, God’ll take care o’ you, Bill, God’ll take care o 
you.” 


He seemed to be loadin’ an’ firin’a gun, an’ to act likea 
man who hears 

The awful roaro’ the battle-field a-soundin’ in his ears: 

I saw that the bullet had touched his brain an’ somehow 
made it blind, 

With the picturr, o’war before his eyes an’ the fear o’ death 
in his mind. 


I grasped his hand, an’ says I to Bill, “ 
me?’ 

I’m yer father—don’t ye know me? How frightened ye 
seem to be!”’ 

But the boy kep’ a-whisperin’ to himself, as if ’twas all he 
knew, 

** God’Il take care o’ you, Bill, God’ll take care o’ you.” 


Don’t ye remember 


He’s never known us since that day, nor his sweetheart, an’ 
never will: 

Father an’ mother an’ sweetheart are all the same to Bill. 

An’ many’s thetime his mother sets up the whole night 
through. 

An’ smooths his head, and says: * 
care 0’ you.”” 


Yes, Bill, God’ll take 


Unfortunit? Yes, but we can’t complain. 
death more sad 

When the body clings to alife o’ shame an’ the soul has gone 
to the bad: 

An’ Bill is out o’ the reach o’ harm an’ danger of every kind, 

We only take care of his body, but God takes care of his 
mind, 


It’s a livin’ 
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THE SILVER BILL. 


BY GOLDWIN SMITH, 





To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT : 

Canada is so closely bound up commercially with the 
United States that your strictures on the Silver bill will 
be almost as welcome to your readers on our side of 
the line as on your own. Nothing apparently can be 
more certain than the impossibility of having twostand- 
ards of anything. You can no more have two standards 
of value than you can have two standards of hight or 
weight. To enact that there shall be a silver dollar and 
a gold dollar, both equal measures of value, is as absurd 
asit would be to enact that there shall be a foot of 
twelveinches and ar other of eleven, or two pounds, one 
containing an ounce less than the other. 

Gold has been definitively adopted as the standard by 
the more civilized nations, and those which in effect 
constitute the commercial world, silver being used only 
as change, tho silver has been retained as the standard 
in some less civilized nations, such as Hindostan and 
China, which, however, do not commit the absurdity of 
attempting to have a double standard. Gold from be- 
ing thus established, has acquired in addition to the in- 
trinsic qualities, such as beauty, rarity, devisability, 
ductility, inimitability, etc., which led to the original 
choice, other qualities fully as important—those of uni- 
versal currency and of prescription. A nation which 
tries to break away from the established standard of the 
commercial world is something like the French Revolu- 
tionists, who tried to substitute the year of the Repub- 
lic for the established era. They were tugging at a tree, 
the roots of which were too closely entwined with all 
civilized usage to be plucked up, and they soon relin- 
quished the attempt. 

Hindostan, being in the possession of England, there 
are, in a certain sense, within the British Empire, tho 
not in the same part of it, two standards, a gold and a 
silver standard; and those who have paid any attention 
to British affairs must know the loss which is thereby 
inflicted on British officials in India when they remit 
money home, and the general inconvenience which en- 
sues. 

The silver dollar, as you truly say, ‘‘ would not be the 
equivalent of the gold dollar, but would be a cheat, a 
lie and a fraud.” There would follow the inevitable 
consequences of the issue of a great volume of bad 
money. The good money would take flight. Commer- 
cial confusion and general loss would ensue. Only 
light-fingered speculators would gain. The scenes of 
the Gold Reom at the time of the Legal Tender Act 





quences, financial and moral, would ensue. The obliga- 
tion of contracts would be again impaired, creditors 
would be again defrauded, and commercial faith would 
be shaken as before. 

‘That the Senate of the United States should have 
passed such a bill proves.” you say, ‘‘ conclusively, if 
there were any doubt on the point, that ‘ the fools are 
not yet all dead.’” It proves, I am afraid, something 
much more serious. I was at Washington when the 
subject was under discussion, and to me it appeared that 
hardly anybody was so wanting in sense as not to see 
that the bill was folly. What they were really debating 
was not the wisdom or the folly of the measure, but 
what amount of folly and wrong-doing would suffice to 
satisfy the Silver States. It was not wisdom that was 
wanting; of that there is plenty, if anywhere in the 
world, in the Senate of the United States. It was the 
power of resistance to the pressure of a sectional inter- 
est, tho the demand was evidently opposed to the inter- 
est of the community at large. Representative govern- 
ment is on its trial. It is disclosing its weak points, 
Among otber things, we see too plainly that a small but 
unscrupulous minority, bent on the attainment of its 
own selfish object, without regard to the general inter- 
est of the community, may, by taking advantage of the 
balance of parties. almost have the nation at its feet. 
Of this, my own country at the present moment affords 
a signal instance. John Bright was perfectly right in 
saying that, outside the Irish delegation, there were at 
first not twenty members of the House of Commons. in 
favor of Gladstone’s policy for Ireland; yet the Irish 
delegation was able to constrain the Liberal Party and 
all but to constrain the House of Commons to pass a 
measure vitally affecting the integrity of the nation. 

The unity of the American Republic is not endangered 
by the mere extension of its territory and population, 
This is more than countervailed by the multip!‘c- tion of 
railroads and other unifying influences, such as that of 
commercial corporations ramifying over a number of 
States. The only thing which portends any peril to na- 
tional unity is the mutual antagonism of commercial 
interests having their seats in different sections of the 
Union. Asin the case of the Silver bill, soin the case 
of the Tariff, when I was at Washington it was clear 
that the struggle in the legislative mind was not between 
the respective merits of different policies, but between 
theinfluence of the East and that of the West in the 
coming elections. The duty on hides was put on and 
taken off, put on and taken off again, not because there 
was an equilibration of arguments, but because there 
was an equilibration of votes. It has been seen more 
than once in the case of the dealings of your Government 
with Canada, tho as it happened to the advantage of us 
Canadians, how a local interest could put its veto on your 
national policy. In this way the Union may become 
an aggregation of local interests, each fighting for its 
own hand, each exercising a veto in its own interest, and 
you may cease to havea policy as a nation. In your re- 
lations with Canada, it has appeared more than once 
that there is a growing lack on your part of a national 
policy and an increasing weakness of national aspiration. 

Canadian corporations which do business in the United 
States are already making their contracts expressly in 
gold, so that the new money will come forth from the 
Mint already branded with depreciation. 

TORONTO, CANADA. 
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THE PASSION PLAY AT OBERAMMERGAU. 


BY THE HON. GILBERT COLERIDGE, 





To most men’s minds the idea of a dramatic represen- 
tation conveys something meretricious. The stage is 
associated, to alarge extent, with our lighter moments, 
in which the fancy is allowed to play around the thing 
represented, so that our laughter and our tears are but 
momentary ebullitions of feeling, to be cast aside as 
soon as we turn our back upon the theater. 

“ What's Hecuba to him or he to Hecuba 
That he should weep for her?” 
Who of us have been really touched by a stage sunset, 
and are there not many who would give anything to 
banish the slow music which so often accompanies the 
pathetic passage? The very fact of asides being spoken 
loud enough to fill the auditorium gives an air of un- 
reality to the play; and how seldom is the personality of 





would be in @ measure renewed, and similar conse- 


the actor forgotten in the intensity of his part, however 
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real. We are ashamed, or affect to be, at the few honest 
tears occasionally extorted from the most emotional of 
us by the pathos of a situation or the beauty of a speech. 

The ordinary canons of criticism cannot be applied to 
the Passion Play at Oberammergau, as it cannot be con- 
sidered in the light of a play the object of which is to 
satisfy men’s craving for amusement, but rather as a 
solemn, devotional act of worship. It originated in the 
year 1633, when that district of the Bavarian Highlands 
was being devastated by the pest. A strict quarantine 
had been ordered by the chiefs of the community, which 
was broken by one who, wishing to celebrate a festival 
in his native place, gained entrance to the village by 
stealth, The result was some forty deaths, The inhabit- 
ants then registered a vow that they and their descend- 
ants would perform the Passion Play every ten years 
forever, and the plague was stayed. The obligation to 
keep this vow, and the earnest preparation for the sacred 
drama itself, has contributed nota little to mold the 
minds of these simple people into an appreciation of the 
good and the beautiful. Their lives are simple and pious, 
and their hearts are centered in their Play. 

Passion, or Miracle Plays as they were called, existed 
at a very early date, and were originally instituted as a 
means of instruction in illiterate davs, when.there was 
no learning, no reading or writing outside the monastic 
wall, From the earliest time in man’s history has pic- 
torial representation been the chief vehicle of teaching 
both the ignorant and the young; and it is interesting to 
note how the form, which has served its purpose, has 
survived to be used for an act of devotion of the highest 
kind. 
situdes. At the beginning of the century, in consequence 
of many grotesqueries and irreverences which had crept 
into its text, and that of other sacred Plays, there was a 
general suppression of Miracle Plays, 


The present play has passed through many vicis- 


Owing, however, 
to the obscurity of the village, or, as some say, to the 
influence of Samburga, tutor to Ludwig I, the Passion 
Play of Oberammergau survived the general destruc- 
tion. Othmar Weis, a monk of Ettal, revised the text, 
and expunged much that was comic and unsuited to 
the sacred character of the play, which a predecessor of 
his had thought fit to introduce in 1740, and good music 
was composed for the chorus by Rochus Dedler, organ- 
ist and schoolmaster of the village, The choruses of the 
present version are taken from a fine blank-verse text 
written in 1840 by Alois Daisenberger, whose finely exe- 
cuted bust now adorns his grave in the quiet church- 
yard, cultivated man, 
whose memory is still held dear in the village where he 
taught and labored, 


He was an enlightened and 


The mode whereby the cast is chosen is singularly 
wise and liberal. The selection is made by forty-five 
householders, so as to preclude as far as possible all 
jealousy; and itis scarcely necessiry to add that this 
privilege is exercised with the judgment and the care 
which such a choice demands, The best parts almost 
always fall to wood-carvers whose artistic training fits 
them better for the rendering of the yreat characters. 
Indeed, the carving of is the staple industry 
which occupies the peasants during the winter months, 
and the cleverness and skill with which these rough 
mountaineers execute delicate subjects from their im- 
agination, without any preliminary drawing, has made 
this district famous for exquisite workmanship and pur- 
ity of design. The simple, circumscribed life of a peas- 
ant is found capable of producing artistic results of the 
greatest refinement, but it has been questioned by many 
whether this same purity of feeling and earnestness of 
aim will survive the mundane influence of the decennial 
invasion of tourists, with the attendant vulgarizing ef- 
fect of notoriety. Writer after writer has predicted 
this deterioration with melancholy foreboding—but as 
yet the Play itself has retained its pristine simplicity and 
devotion; indeed, there seems to be no reason why it 
should deteriorate, simply because the crowd of sympa- 
thizing spectators has enlarged itself to its present di- 
mensions. At the first public performance this yeara 
little unseemly conduct was occasioned by persons who 
insisted on hoisting umbrellas in the uncovered part of 
the auditoriom during a slight shower, and the applause 
which arose at the end of the Play from the vast multi- 
tude was soon suppressed by the majority as being out of 
place. No doubt, in every large crowd brought together 
to witness a spectacle, however solemn, there must be 
an element of apathy, nay, even of vulgar curiosity; 
but there remains in the heart of every man, be he 
worldly or be he shallow, a chord of sympathy and rev- 
erence, which this earnest effort on the part of men 
faithfully to represent the greatest drama of human his- 
tory cannot, and does not fail to touch. None, let us 
hope, go to scoff; there are few, we are assured, who do 
not remain to pray. The inrush of gazing strangers dur- 
ing the limited period of the representation is neither 
strong enough nor permanent enough in its influence 
to nullify the result of nine years’ thoughtful study and 
preparation. 

The theater is a structure of rood on the outskirts of 
the town; each end is roofed in, and the middle is open 
to the sky, which gives to the stage a very picturesque 
background of green hillside and bluesky. The Play it- 
self consists of eighteen representations, with an intro- 
duction by a large chorus, clad in diverse-colored vest- 
mats, 424 cro wqad like kingsand queens, A choragus 


wood 








explains what is to follow, supplemented by the singing 
of the chorus, who perform stately chorales in four 
parts. The music is very fine and impressive, remind- 
ing one of Bach's Passion music, and fitly prepares the 
spectator for the great drama; but the solos sung in the 
open air by untrained voices, and accompanied by in- 
strumens notihvariably in tune, are apt to be disappoint- 
ing. While this is proceeding, tableaux from the Old 
Testament, typical cf the life of Christ, are displayed 
under the pediment of the central stage, admirably con- 
ceived and artistically grouped; for instance, two tab- 
leauxs representing the Israelites fed by manna in the 
wilderness, and the grapes brought from Canaan as 
foreshadowing the Last Supper are especially good. 
Hundreds of people are grouped in natural attitudes, 
with scarcely two minutes between each picture, in the 
most perfect order; and the stillness with which they all 
stand for what seems an interminable time is a credit to 
the enthusiasm of the meanest actor in the Play. The 
Drama itself begins with Christ’s triumpbal entry into 
Jerusalem, and concludes with the Ascension. Of the 
playing of the principal part by Josef Mayr, who is tak- 
ing it for the third time, it is difficult to say too much. 
By his noble and dignified carriage he embodies the hu- 
manity as well as the grandeur of the character of 
Christ. Being over six feet in hight, and beautifully 
proportioned, his is the figure which at once takes the 
center of whatever scene is being represented. Of a 
somewhat rugged and worn countenance, and simply 
clad in the conventional garments we are accustomed 


to see in pictures, he stands forth as_ the 
great leader of the people, and at the same 
time he displays a poetic gentleness and picturesque 


calm in his demeanor in the presence of the women 
at Bethany, and the sorrowful foreboding of what is 
coming seems never absent from his face. When he 
drives the money changers from the temple there is no 
sign of haste or irritation, and the use of the scourge, 
which might so easily verge on the grotesque, does not 
derogate from his natural dignity in the smallest de- 
gree. His ascendancy is merely asserted for the moment, 
and his dormant power awakened by a momentary 
flash of indignation. In the scenes where he is led 
bound from tribunal to tribunal, he assumes rather the 
aspect of a victor at the head of a triumphal proces- 
sion than that of a prisoner about to be condemned to 
death. He seems nerved with a dauntless spirit of reso- 
lution given in answer to his prayers in the garden of 
Gethsemane. The slow, toilsome march to Calvary, 
bearing the huge cross upon his shoulders until he sinks 
under its weight, is terrible in its reality, and gives the 
spectator a far greater conception of its intensity of 
suffering than any picture, however well wrought. 
The dragging steps, the body bent with pain, and the 
tinal collapse are so superbly presented, without so 
much as a jarring note in the cadence, that the specta- 
tor loses himself in the intense reality of the situation. 
Nothing is omitted in the scene of the crucifixion to 
make it the grand culminating point of the drama. The 
despairing cry of ‘ Eloi, Eloi, lama sabachthani” wrung 
from the body of the sufférer is given with such ex- 
quisite pathos, that it is impossible to give any adequate 
description to those who have not seen and heard it. 
The Drama is fitly concluded by the Ascension, the cen- 
tral figure being slowly raised in the graceful pose with 
outstretched hands so often represented in pictures, until 
the curtain drops. Considerable prominence is given to 
the peculiarly difficult position of Pilate (Thomas Rend)l), 
whose better nature, prompting him to do justice, fights 
with his fear of what harm the spite of the Jews might 
work with Cwsar. His temporizing, his efforts to let 
the innocent go free, his device of offering to release 
Barabbas, who is brought forward and placed beside 
Christ for compassion, all this is admirably insisted on 
and carrird out. The Burgomaster of the village, Johann 
Lang takes che part of Caiaphas the High Priest. His 
bearing, as he presides over the Sanhedrim in company 
with Annas, is fine and dignified, especially when he 
confronts Christ, with folded arms, and upbraids him 
for breaking the Law of Moses. His daughter, Rosa 
Lang, impersonates the mother of Christ. Her beauty is 
of the melancholy type, with large, sorrowful eyes, and 
a mouth slightly crooked as tho distorted with grief. 
Her voice, moreover, has a rich ring of pathos in it, so 
that her sympathetic acting has full force given to it. 
The St. John of Peter Rendl is a strikingly picturesque 
performance. It is a very handsome face, and almost 
womanly in its beauty, and affords an artistic contrast to 
the noble majesty of Christ. Judas, with a most char- 
acteristic face, and a good deal of force, is yet a trifle 
stagy inthe rendering of his part; but it is perhaps un- 
fair to pass criticisms upon a performance of 80 devo- 
tional a character. There are many who object to the 
representation at all of such a subject as the Life and 
Death of Christ on the stage on the score of irreverence. 
‘God never gave a man a thing to do concerning which 
it were irreverent to ponder how the Son of God would 
have done it,” says a well-known writer, and surely 
irreverence consists in the spirit in which an act is done, 
and not in the act itself. No one present at the Repre- 
sentation this year can fail to be profoundly impressed 
with the perfect propriety of the Play as an outcome of 
an earnest religious faith, 
Lonpon, ENGLAND, 





MORE LIGHT ON THE CONTRACT SCHOOLS. 





BY ELAINE GOODALE, 
SUPERVISOR OF EDUCATION AMONG THE S10vx. 


A GREAT deal has been said of late about the ‘‘ Con- 
tract Schools” for Indian children—institutions sup. 
ported in part by the Government, and in part by religious 
organizations. The Church usually puts up buildings 
and employs teachers, while the Government pays a 
fixed sum per annum toward the maintenance of each 
Indian child, and in some cases furnishes the school 
with rations and annuities. 

This plan of extending Government aid to religious 
bodies may be, in some respects, an anomalous one; but 
with our present sadly limited facilities for the educa- 
tion of Indian youth, we can hardly refuse the proffered 
co-operation of the Churches, When a national system 
of schools, covering all Indian children of school age, 
has been put into successful operation, it will be time 
enough to think of withdrawing from these temporary 
partnerships, which have been, in the mean time, pro- 
dnetive of undoubted good, 

We have, however, a right to inquire closely into the 
results of the contract school system, and to demand 
that the sanitary condition of buildings and grounds 
shall be above criticism, and that the school-room work 
and industrial training shall at least approximate in 
thoroughness and excellence to the standard of our own 
best schools. Outspoken criticism—rank discussion—a 
good, strong, searching light will bring out defects and 
virtues alike. Inquiry is always harmless to those who 
have nothing to conceal. 

A large majority of the contract schools are Roman 
Catholic, and the criticisms which have been freely 
showered upon these schools give them a peculiar claim 
to careful inspection and impartial treatment. I have 
now Officially inspected three—those on the Crow Creek, 
Rosebud and Pine Ridge Agencies, in South Dakota. My 
report upon the first, having been forwarded by the In- 
dian Office to the Catholic Bureau of Indian Missions, 
and thence tothe superintendent of the school, called 
forth from the reverend father a somewhat vigorous re- 
ply. I had commended especially the neat and cleanly 
appearance both of the rooms and the dress and person 
of the pupils, and also the excellent order and thorough 
drill observable in the class-rooms. My criticisms were 
directed chiefly to the lack of play-rooms, or assembly- 
rooms of any kind for the children, and the crowded 
state and insufficient ventilation of the dormitories, the 
dark and ill-ventilated boys’ school-room, the want of a 
hospital-room or bath-rooms, and the old-fashioned 
text-books and methods in use by the teachers. The 
good father, while protesting against my conclusions, 
in reality admitted their force by sayirg that the un- 
sanitary condition of things referred to ** wou'd soon be 
remedied.” In regard to the readers in use—the ‘‘Cath- 
olic National Series *—he, of course, defended th«m, as 
in duty bound; and as we are at issue on this point, I 
leave it to the decision of any school expert whether 
the series named is equal to Appletons’, Harpers’, Mon- 
roe’s New Series, or any of the best and newest readers, 
either in subject-matter, illustrations, easy grading, or 
any other merits of a school reader. 

It is a fact that while in every one of the three Roman 
Catholic schools which I have lately visited, and partic- 
ularly in the school at Rosebud Agency, the children 
move with precision, stand erect, read in a loud, distinct 
tone of voice, and recite long detinitions, paragraphs and 
long poems or dialogs from memory with surprising accu- 
racy, still they act more like automatons than like real 
children; they read without expression and, it is to be 
feared, largely without comprehension. Our Catholic 
friends will have no difficulty in coming up to the re- 
quirements of the day in school methods when once 
they have been given clearly to understand that they 
are expected to do so. In mechanical and_ imita- 
tive work, such as writing, they usually surpass other 
schools. 

I have had, by the way, an admirable letter from the 
Superintendent of the Rosebud School, in which he 
frankly acknowledges the truth of my criticisms, and 
adds: ‘‘I visit the class-rooms frequently, and insist 
upon the very same points you mention—natural, con- 
versational tone in reading, talking about the lesson,” 
etc. He also laments the want of play-rooms for the 
children, and says that this lack will be supplied during 
the coming year by building a new chapel, and thus 
leaving the present chapel free for this purpose. The 
boys of this school also sent me a beautifully written 
letter, a part of which I will copy just as they wrote 
it: 

* Dear Miss Goodale:—We want to write a letter to you. 
We have five dogs and two goats and four mules. We will 
build a new church. We have four pigeons, some little 
chickens and some little cats, three little cats. Each boy 
has a little garden and we planted some onions, beans, peas, 
carrots and melons in our garden. They grow out of the 
ground now. When they are ripe we eat them and we will 
send you some. The new windmill is soon finished. We 
have a new picture of George Washington in school. He is 
the first President of the United States. We saw that pic- 
ture of General Morgan, you show us the photograph. We 
soon have vacation, Before vacation we have examination. 
» + + Big Turkey is baptized. His name is Peter Jacob, 
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Andrew shot 18 Jack rabbits last winter. It was beef-day 
last Friday. We planted 950 little trees a few weeks ago. 

‘* Good-by, dear Miss Goodale. 

** We remain your loving Indian boys of 
“Sr. FRANCIS MISSION. 

‘“RosEBUD AGENCY, 8S. D., June 11th, 1890.” 

I like the na/veté of this! 

This Rosebud School has carpenter, blacksmith and 
shoe-shops, an excellent garden and large farm, two 
wells and a huge cistern, a complete system of drainage, 
a sinall saw-mill, a considerable amount of stock, and 
every proof of indefatigable industry on the part of the 
workers. Their gardens are usually superior to those at 
the Government schools, being neatly laid out and beau- 
tifully kept, and at Pine Ridge intersected by irrigating 
ditches. Such delicacies as egg-plant and cauliflowers 
are successfully grown here, and a nursery for young 
trees, especially fruit trees, is flourishing finely. There 
is also a small garden cultivated entirely by the girls, 
with the aid of the Sisters. 

Altbo both boys and girls are received into these 
schools, they are not really co-educational institutions: 
for the two sexes are kept entirely apart, in class-rooms, 
at the table, and during play-hours. The boys and girls 
are given absolutely no opportunity for social inter- 
This is, in my mind, a considerable drawback, 
but one which could hardly be overcome, under the sys- 
tem upon which these schools are conducted by celibate 
brothers and sisters. 

To turn from the Roman Catholic to the Protestant 
Episcopal schools on the Reservation, we find in the lat- 
ter that home atmosphere and influence which is so 
wholesome and sweet. Bishop Hare’sschools are small, 
beautifully appointed, and almost perfect models in 
their way. The boys and girls are together in their 
classes and in the dining-room, where their perfect 
courtesy to each other, and happy. low-voiced chat, are 
delightful to see and hear. 


course, 


They meet one evening in 
the week for social recreation, and thus not only exert a 
refining influence upon one another, but become better 
prepared for the freedom of intercourse which must fol- 
Jow upon their leaving the school. St. Mary’s School, 


“on the Rosebud Reserve, is not really a contract scho), 


as it is carried on entirely by the Church, with only the 
comperatively trifling aid of Government rations and 
annuities, which by no means suffice, in quantity or 
quality, to feed and clothe the children. The building 
is admirably arranged for its purpose, and all the rooms 
are sunshiny and airy, cheerful. and exquisitely neat. 
Everywhere there is an indescribable air of purity and 
refinement. The Principal of this school is a lady of 
many years’ experience in the work, and as capable as 
she is devoted, while the enthusiasm, tact and skill of the 
accomplished teacher who presides in the school-room 
call forth really surprising results. Her pupils show a 
capacity for independent work which is unusual, espe- 
cially in the lower grades. Such a school as this of 
Bishop Hare’s is an invaluab'e object lesson, setting a 
standard and an ideal of accomplishment for us to fol- 
low. 
PINE RIDGE AGENCY, 8, D. 
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THE NATIVITY OF CHRIST. 





BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 


PAUL, in his Epistle to the Galatians, declares that, 
‘“‘when the fullness of the time was come, God sent 
forth his Son, made of a woman, made under the law. 
to redeem them that were under the law, that we might 
receive the adoption of sons.” (Gal. iv, 4,5.) John, in 
one of his Epistles, says that ‘‘ God sent his only begot- 
ten Son into the world, that we might live through 
him.” (I John iv, 9.) 

These statements refer to the historic Jesus of Naza- 
reth, and, while setting forth the purpose for which he 
came into the world, they include, in their full import, 
allthe facts relating to his nativity. The history of 
Christ shows the manner in which God's Son was sent 
into the world, and was ‘*‘ made of a woman,” and 
‘**made under the law.” His birth, alike in its immedi- 
ate antecedents and all the related facts,and in the 
character and design of his mission to earth, was no or- 
dinary event. In that birth the race will never cease to 
have an interest. What then are the facts? 

1. Turning to the Gospel narrative for the answer to 
this question, we find that the ange] Gabriel, six months 
after he had announced the birth of John the Baptist to 
Zacharias, ‘‘ was sent from God unto a city of Galilee, 
named Nazareth, to a virgin espoused to a man whose 
name was Joseph, of the house of David.” The name 
of this woman was Mary, and she is now known in 
Christian literature as ‘the Virgin Mary.” Her place 
of residence was Nazareth, as it was also that of Joseph, 
to whom she was then espoused, but with whom the 
marriage was not formally consummated. (Luke i, 26, 


27.) 


The salutation of the angel to Mary was in these 
words: ‘* Hail, thou that art highly favored, the Lord is 
with thee; blessed art thou among women.” When she 
mused as to the import of this language, the angel fur- 
ther said to her: ‘‘ Fear not, Mary; for thou hast found 
favor with God. And behold, thou shalt conceive in 
thy womb, and bring forth ason, and shalt call his name 


Jesus, He shal] be great, ard shall be called the Son of 





the Highest; and the Lord God shall give unto him the 
throne of his father, David; and of his Kingdom there 
shall be noend.” Mary being astonished at this an- 
nouncement, the angel still further said to her: ‘‘ The 
Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, and the power of the 
Highest shall overshadow thee; therefore, also, that 
holy thing which shall be born of thee shall be called 
the Son of God.” This settled all difficulties in her 
mind; and she at once responded: ‘* Behold the hand- 
maid of the Lord, be it unto me according to thy word.” 
(Luke i, 28-38.) 

Such is the record of the annunciation by the angel 
Gabriel to the Virgin Mary, who was an humble and 
pure woman, and whom God had selected for the high- 
est honor ever bestowed on woman, She was, ‘* acccord- 
ing tothe flesh,” to be the mother of Jesus Christ. It 
was in this way that ‘‘ God sent forth his Son, made of 
woman,” and in this way that the personal and divine 
Word, or Logos, ** became flesh, and dwelt among us.” 
(John i, 14.) The account of the conception of Christ's 
humanity makes that conception a miracle, and also 
makes Jesus ‘* the Son of God” in a sense entirely pecu- 
liar to himself, It suggests something remarkable in his 
mission to earth, and also corresponds with the facts of 
his ensuing history. 

2. Matthew, who makes no direct mention of this 
interview between the angel Gabriel and Mary, refers 
toa visit subsequently made to Joseph by ‘the angel 
of the Lord.” He tells us that Mary was espoused to 
this Joseph, and speaks of him as * being a just man,” 
whose thoughts were perplexed as tothe purity of Mary, 
yet who, *‘ not willing to make her a public example, 
was minded to put her away privily.”. While he was 
considering the question, ‘‘the angel of the Lord ap- 
peared unto him in a dream, saying, Joseph, thou son of 
David, fear not to take unto thee Mary thy wife, for that 
which is conceived in her is of the Holy Ghost. And 
she shall bring forth a son, and thou shalt call his name 
Jesus, for he shall save his people from their sins.” 
(Matt. i, 18-21.) Joseph ‘‘ did as the angel of the Lord 
had bidden him,” and he ** took unto him” Mary as his 
wife, and when *‘ she had brought forth her first-born 
son,” he ‘‘ called his name Jesus.” (Matt. i, 24, 25.) 

Matthew applies to the conception and birth of Jesus 
a prophecy recorded in Isaiah vii, 14, which, as be 
quotes it, reads as follows: ‘ Behold, a virgin shall be 
with child and shall bring forth a son, and they shall 
call his name Emmanuel, which, being interpreted, is, 
God with us.” (Matt. i, 22, 23.) The primary application 
of this language, as it occurs in Isaiah, does not appear 
to have been to the birth of Christ, and yet this does not 
exclude its application to that event, as declared by 
Matthew. Itis well to bear in mind that Matthew was 
one of the Apostles, to whom Jesus had pledged the 
plenary guidance of the Holy Ghost, and that, as such, 
he is good authority for this application of the language 
which he quotes from Isaiah. As between the critics 
who find fault with him for making the application and 
Matthew himself, it will be safe, at least for the un- 
learned, to follow the latter. 

3. Bethlehem in Judea was, in a prophecy of Micah v. 
2, designated as the place where the Messiah would be 
born. This prediction was, in part, fulfilled by Augus- 
tus Cesar, who issued an order for a genera] census and 
tax, in obedience to which Joseph ‘* went up from Gali- 
lee, out of the city of Nazareth, into Judea, unto the 
city of David, which is called Bethlehem, because he was 
of the house and lineage of David, to be taxed with 
Mary, his espoused wife.” While they were there Jesus 
was born, and ‘* was wrapped in swaddling-clothes and 
laid in a manger, because there was no room for them in 
the inn.” (Luke ii, 1-7.) The scheme of providence, 
through the decree of this Roman Emperor, thus 
brought Joseph and Mary to Bethlehem at the proper 
time to fulfill the language of prophecy in respect to 
the place of his birth, and the same providence assigned 
a stable, where cattle or camels were ordinarily kept, as 
the first accommodation for the most princely charac- 
ter that ever visited this world. The fact that Jesus 
was born in Bethlehem, is now, and for centuries has 
been the only charm that attaches to that place. But 
for this reason travelers would hardly think of visiting 
the spot, and certainly the place would have no recog- 
nition in Christian song. 

4. A deputation of angels, as we learn from Luke, 
was sent from Heaven to announce the b rth of Jesus, 
to congratulate the world upon his coming, and sing a 
song of praise to God. The record which Luke gives is 
the following: 

‘* And there were inthe same country shepherds abiding 
in the field, keeping watch over their flock by night. And 
lo, the angel of the Lord came upon them, and the glory of 
the Lord shone round about them; and they were sore 
afraid. And the angel said unto them, Fear not; for behold 
I bring you good tidings of great joy, which shall be to all 
people. For unto you is born this day, in the city of David, 
a Saviour, which is Christ the Lord. And this shall be a 
sign unto you: Ye shall find the babe wrapped in swaddling- 
clothes, lying ina manger. And suddenly there was with 
the angel a multitude of the heavenly host, praising God 
and saying, Glory to God in the highest and on earth peace, 
good will toward men.” (Luke ii, 8-14.) 

God thus honored the birth of the Prince of Peace, 
and, in the announcement and song of angels, brought 
glad tidings to men. The world wants a Saviour, and 


in Jesus, then just born, ‘‘wrapped in swaddling-clothes” 
and “lying ina manger,” the eye of thought is directed 
toward the being whom “‘the angel of the Lord” declared 
to be ‘‘a Saviour,” and further defined as ‘‘Christ the 
Lord.” The shepherds, who were the first listeners to 
this message from God, had the wisdom to visit the spot, 
and verify the facts with their own eyes; and then they 
had the further wisdom to praise God ‘‘for all the things 
that they had heard and seen, as it was told to them.” 
(Luke ii, 15-20.) What humble shepherds were the first 
to hear has, through the Gospel narrative, been sounded 
through the Christian ages. 

5. Soon after this announcement by the angels, Joseph 
and Mary went to Jerusalem for the purpose of present- 
ing the infant Jesus to the Lord m the temple. There 
was at this time, as we learn from Luke, a devout and 
just man living in that city, whose name was Simeon, 
who had been ‘“‘waiting for the consolation of Israel,” 
and to whom the Holy Ghost had revealed the fact ‘that 
he should not see death before he had seen the Lord’s 
Christ.” Guided by the Spirit, he came into the temple 
“when the parents brought in the child Jesus, to do for 
him according to the custom of the law.” Taking the 
infant Jesus into his arms, and blessing God for the 
privilege, this venerable saint and prophet of antiquity, 
then ready to die, gave utterance to an impressive and 
comprehensive prophecy in respect to the future career 
and work of Jesusamong men. In him Simeon saw 
God's “salvation,” which he had ‘‘prepared before the 
face of all people,” and in him he saw ‘‘a light to lighten 
the Gentiles,” and also ‘‘the glory” of Israel. (Luke ii, 
22-35.) 

So, also, on the same occasion, the prophetess Anna, 
who was ‘‘a widow of about fourscore and four years,” 
and who ‘served God with fastings and prayers night 
and day,” came into the temple; and she spoke of the 
infant Jesus ‘‘to allthem that looked for redemption in 
(Luke ii, 36-88.) Both Simeon and Anna 
were gifted with the spirit of prophecy, and both pointed 


Jerusalem.” 


to the great redemption which was to be accomplished 
by Jesus. 

Jozeph and Mary, after these significant events in the 
temple, seem to have returned again to Bethlehem, tak- 
ing with them the infant Jesus, This fact, tho not ex- 
pressly stated, is implied in the record which Matthew 
makes of events subsequent in the time of their occur- 
rence, and which he locates in Bethlehem. 

6. It was after this return, and while Joseph and Mary 
with the infant Jesus were still in Bethlehem, that the 
Magi, or ** wise men from the east,” came to Jerusa- 
lem, saying, ‘‘ Where is he that is born King of the 
Jews? for we have seen his star in the east, and are come 
(Matt. ii, 1, 2.) 
which Matthew makes. 


to worship him.” This is the statement 
The evangelist does not tell us 
who these ‘* wise men ” were, whether they were Baby- 
lonians, Persians, or Arabians. They had come ‘ from 
the east,” that is, east of Jerusalem; and they had been 
guided thither by what is designated as ‘his star.” 
Matthew gives no explanation of this ‘‘ star”; and yet, 
in the light of all that is said in the whole narrative, 
the proper conclusion is that it was a supernatural light, 
and not a atar in the usual sense, and that it was under 
the guidance of this light that the Magi, or ‘* wise men” 
had come ** from the east” to pay homage to the person 
supposed by them to be born King of the Jews, These 
‘“‘wise men” are not here to tell us who they were, or 
how they came to have these ideas, or what was the ap- 
pearance of the light which guided them; and Matthew 
What we 
are todo with the statement is to accept the facts as 


is not here to explain his own statement. 


they appear in the record, and not perplex ourselves 
The rec- 
ord is plain and clear as to the facts; and this is enough 


with questions that no one can now answer, 


for those who regard Matthew as good authority for 
what he declares to be a fact. 

The coming of these ‘‘ wise men from the east,” as 
Matthew tells us, was “in the days of Herod the 
King.” The referenee here is to ‘‘ Herod the Great,” 
who wasa great monster. The news brought to Jerusa- 
lem by “the wise men” excited anxiety in his mind; 
and he demanded of ‘‘ the chief priests and the scribes” 
that they should inform him ‘ where Christ should be 
born,” They at once, referring to the prophecy in 
Micah v, 2, fixed upon Bethelehem as the place. Herod 
then directed ‘‘the wise men ” to go to Bethlehem, and 
there inquire for the infant King of the Jews, and then 
bring him word, if finding him, on the pretense that he 
might also go and do homage to him, yet with the in- 
tention, as the facts show, of killing him. (Matt. ii. 
3, 8.) 

Matthew makes the following statement in regard to 
the subsequent conduct of these ‘* wise men”: 

‘“ When they had heard the King, they departed; and lo, 
the star, which they saw in the east, went before them, till 
it came and stood over where the young child was. When 
they saw the star they rejoiced with exceeding great joy. 
And when they were come into the house, they saw the 
young child and Mary his mother, and fell down and wor- 
shiped him; and when they had opened their treasutes, 
they presented unto him gifts; gold, and frankincense, and 
myrrh. And being warned of God in a dream that they 
should not return to Herod, they departed into their own 
country another way.” (Matt, ii, 9-12.) 


This statement, certainly remarkable in jts contents, 





shows that the “star,” which Jed these wep to come to 
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Jerusalem, was a supernatural light, and not an ordi- 
nary star. They first saw it when they were in the 
** east,” and this brought them to Jerusalem. They saw 
it again when they started for Bethlehem, and by it were 
guided tothe very spot ‘‘where the young child was.” The 
supernatural is clearly involved in the production and 
movements of this so-called ‘ star,” and also involved in 
the warning of God to these men by a dream, which led 
them to go ‘‘into their own country another way.” 
Bishop Hall says, in respect to the latter event: ‘* The 
slightest touch of the supernatural may thwart the pro- 
foundest human sagacity.” Herod had laid his plan for 
the destruction of the infant Jesus; and that plan God 
cefeated by such a touch. 

7. The last statement made by Matthew—that which 
completes all that is said in the Gospel narrative about 
the nativity of Jesus—relates to the flight of Joseph and 
Mary into Egypt with the infant Jesus, and their return 
therefrom to Nazareth after the death of Herod, The 
angel of the Lord appeared to Joseph in a dream, and 
said unto him: ‘*Arise and take the young child and his 
mother, and flee into Egypt, and be thou there until I 
bring thee word; for Herod will seek the young child to 
destroy him.” (Matt. ii, 13.) Joseph did as he was di- 
rected, and when Herod was dead, the angel appeared to 
Joseph again, saying: ‘Arise, and take the young child 
and his mother, and go into the land of Israel; for they 
are dead which sought the young child’s life.” (Matt. ii, 
20.) Joseph again obeyed, and was finally guided ‘into 
the parts of Galilee,” and ‘‘came and dwelt in a city 
called Nazareth.” (Matt. ii, 21-23.) 

Herod, disappointed and angered because the ‘wise 
men” had not returned to him, as he expected, and not 
knowing what God had done for the safety of the infant 
Jesus, inthe mean time “sent forth, and slew all the 
children that were in Bethlehem, and all the coasts 
thereof, from two years old and under, according to the 
time which he had dilligently inquired of the wise men,” 
thus perpetrating a general assassination of young 
children for the purpose of making himself sure of the 
death of the infant King of the Jews, upon whom he 
(Matt. ii, 16.) This act accords well 
with the character that Josepbus assigns to Herod. 

Matthew, in speaking of the return of Jesus from 
Egypt, quotes the language in Hosea xi, 1, as being ful- 
filled thereby, which reads as follows: ‘‘Out of Egypt 
have L called my Son.” (Matt. ii, 15.) This language, 
as it occurs in Hosea, appears to be asimple statement 
of the fact that God had called [srael, in the childhood 
of the nation, out of Egypt; yet thisdoes not prove that, 
in its ultimate application, the language was not in- 


looked asa rival. 


tended to be a prediction concerning the Messiah, as de- 
clared by Matthew, A prophet may use words of whose 
future and final application he himself was not at the 
time aware; and it may be reserved for a later inspira- 
tion, when the occasion arises, to'state this application. 
This is precisely what Matthew does, as an Apostle of 
Jesus Christ, and the writer of the Gospel bearing his 
name. 

8. The preceding exhibit of the facts, connected with 
the nativity of Jesus, is based exclusively upon the 
record made by Matthew and Luke. Neither Mark nor 
John says anything on the subject. This, however, is 
no objection to the reliableness of the record furnished 
by the two evangelists named. John is the only writer 
who reports the conversation of Jesus with Nicodemus 
and with the woman of Samaria, or who refers to the 
miracle of turning water into wine, or that of raising 
Lazarus from the dead; and yet this fact in no way 
affects the credibility of his history in respect to these 
events, authority for all that it 
contains, whether corroborated or not by the other 
evangelists, and the same is true of Matthew and Luke. 
They give the facts in regard to the nativity of Christ, 
and but for what they say, there would be no historic 
account of the manner in which Christ came into the 
world, To remit what they state as history to the cate- 
gory of mere legend, without any basis in facts, assome 
rationalistic critics do, is a most unwarrantable assum p- 
tion, for which there is no evidence. Wemight as well 
remit the whole Gospel narrative to this category, and 
call Christianity a fable. 

9. The facts, thus presented in reference to the 
nativity of Christ, constitute the commentary of his- 
tory upon Paul’s words when he spoke of God as 
sending ‘ forth his Son, made of a woman,” and ‘‘made 
under the law.” The language of the Apostle implies 
something supernatural in the mission of this Son, and 
Luke and Matthew give us the supernatural in what 
they say about the nativity of Jesus. The annuncia- 
tion to the Virgin Mary, the miraculous conception by 
the Holy Ghost, the visit of the angel of the Lord to 
Joseph, the song of the angels at the birth of Jesus, the 
prophetic utterances of Simeon and Anna, the guiding 
‘‘star” that appeared to the ‘‘ wise men” and led them 
to Bethlehem, and the flight into Egypt and return 
therefrom under the direction of an angel—these facts, 
historically associated with the birth and infancy of 
Jesus, rise into the plane of the supernatural. 

Looking, then, in the light of this record, at the infant 
Jesus, one would naturally expect something remarkable 
in his future history. Prophetic suggestions are on the 
face of the facts, pointing to the probability that God is 
about to do something different from the usual course of 


His record is good 





his providence. Looking at Jesus, the wonderful Man, 
in the maturity of his years, in the greatness of his 
endowments, in the wisdom of his words, in his 
‘*mighty works,” and in what he claimed for himself 
and the Apostles claimed for him, we feel no surprise 
that his career on earth should have been inaugurated 
with supernatural signs. Whether we reason from the 
infant or the man, each seems fitting to the other. 
Jesus Christ moved Heaven when he came from it ‘‘ in 
the likeness of men,” and he moved earth when he came 
to it in the same likeness. 

The supernatural came with Jesus in the outset, and 
continued with him to the end. He was indeed the Son 
of God, *‘ found in fashion asa man.” He stands alone 
by himself in the history of the world. His nativity 
and his life, his death, his resurrection, and ascension 
into Heaven, tell a story of supreme wonders. The Gos- 
pel narrative, plain and simple in its style, is, in its con- 
tents, the most marvelous ever written. It gives to hu- 
man thought, and for human hope, the historic Christ. 
To know that Christ is to know the greatest and best 
things that can be known. 
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MISNOMERS. 


BY BENSON J. LOSSING, LL.D. 





It has been written: ‘‘A rose by any other name 
would smell as sweet.” True, when applied to one of 
If, in a miscellaneous collection of 
plants, the rank, white-blossomed weed, stramonium, 
should be labeled and sold as a tea rose, would it not be 
rather misleading and disappointing to the purchaser? 
Oil of vitriol labeled and sold as cologne water, might be 
productive of infinite mischief. A pine board, artistic- 
ally ** grained” to imitate oak wood, and sold as such, 
would be a fraud. So, a false title given to any his- 
torical event in the annals of a nation, becomes an in- 
jurious dissemination of an untruth, which may mislead 
and confuse a future historian in quest of truth. 

For example: Writers on the subject of the late Re- 
bellion and Civil War in the United States have, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, made an evident misstatement 
in calling the great struggle of the Government in de- 
fense of the imperiled life of the Republic in 1861-1865, 
‘‘War between the States.” The late Alexander H. 
Stephens, of Georgia, who was compelled against the 
dictates of his better judgment to espouse the cause of 
the secessionists, and became the second officer of the 
civil government organized by the enemies of the Re- 
public in an attempt to destroy the national Union, 
wrote, and published in 1868, two books, entitled re- 
spectively: (1) ‘‘A History of the War between the 
States”; (2) ‘‘ A Constitutional View of the War between 
the States.” Mr. Stephens, then fifty-six years of age, 
had been in public life about a quarter of a century; 
was an astute if not a great statesman; was possessed of 
a thorough knowledge of the structure and functions of 
our national and State governments under the Constitu- 
tion; was familiar with every movement of the seces- 
sionists and the operations of the conventions in several 
States, which adopted and enforced ordinances of seces- 
sion. 

Between December 20th, 1860, and June 3d, 1861, a 
convention, composed chiefly of political leaders, held 
in each of eleven Southern States, adopted an ordinance 
of secession, and declared the State no longer a member 
of the Union known as the ‘“‘ United States of Ameri- 
ca.” Each State was proclaimed to be a sovereign; and 
newspapers within their borders, particularly those in 
South Carolina, referred to items of intelligence from 
the Northern States as *‘ foreign news.” 

In February, 1861, delegates chosen by the conven- 
tions (not by votes of the people) in six States, assembled 
at Montgomery, Ala., and formed a league and gave it 
the title of ‘‘ Confederate States of America ”—a mis- 
nomer, because no States as States had withdrawn from 
the Union. Furthermore unquestioned history assures 
us that the people—who compose a State in our Repub- 
lie—had never, in any State, been permitted to vote on 
the question of the ratification of an ordinance of secession 
or the formation of a Confederacy. The leaders in the 
great insurrection dared not submit the vital question 
to the arbitrament of the people. The league formed 
at Montgomery was simply a compact between usurpers 
of popular rights, and were in no sense representatives 
of States. The war against the Republic was carried on 
from Sumter to Appomattox by these usurpers and not by 
the States over which they held tyrannous control. It 
was against the usurpers and their willing and unwill- 
ing instruments in making war on the Republic that the 
National Government put forth its strength and drew to 
its support the loyal citizen from every State in the 
Union. It was a war urged by an imperiled Govern- 
ment against confederated enemies menacing its life; 
not a ‘‘ war between States,” in any sense, that consti- 
tuted what our National Government officially denomi- 
nates, ‘‘ The War of the Rebellion.” 

There is another historical misnomer which deserves 
serious attention, namely, the act of re-organization or 
rehabilitation of the State governments after the War, 
the functions of which had been paralyzed by the acts 
of the insurgents during the conflict. The-act is termed, 
officially, I am aware, ‘‘ reconstruction.” That word 
implies previous destruction, Was any one of the so- 
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called ‘‘ seceded States” ever actually out of the Nationa] 
Union? History answers, No. Was the Constitution of 
either of those States destroyed? History answers, No. 
Did not such constitution possess as much vitality at 
the time of the capitulation of Appomattox as when the 
first gun was fired on the ‘‘Star of the West,” at 
Charleston harbor by insurgents? or when Jefferson 
Davis assumed the supreme control of the civil and 
military affairs of several of the Southern States of our 
Union? History answers in the affirmative. During 
the three July days in 1863 when in the city of New 
York the Draft Riot mob held almost supreme control 
of the metropolis, and murder and arson walked arm-in- 
arm through its streets, almost unopposed, the Charter 
of the city was not destroyed, nor its inherent vitality 
impaired. It was only ina state of suspended anima- 
tion. So with the fundamental law of each of the 
States wherein the insurgents held supreme control for 
about four years. Its vitality was only suspended—tem- 
porarily paralyzed—but so soon as Congress could pre- 
pare measures for re-organizing the machinery of State 
government for each, its constitution, relieved of the 
paralysis, assumed its functions with its usual vigor. It 
is a misleading misnomer to call the act of resuscitation 
a reconstruction. As no States, as States, ever left the 
Union, the expression ‘‘ seceded States” is also a mis- 
nomer. 

The above remarks have been suggested by the fact 
that two eminent scholars and keen observers of men 
and events in their articles on the subject of the observy- 
ance of the Fourth of July, published in THE INDEPEND- 
ENT on the 3d inst. alluded to ** the war between the 
States,” and one of them to ‘“‘ the horrors of reconstruc- 
tion.” One of these gentlemen is an honored diplomat 
and a resident of Richmond, Va., the other is a bishop 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. I feel sure 
that in each case it was an inadvertent misapplication 
of words. I have long felt a desire to have our literature 
purged of these words which are used so historially in- 
correct and misleading; and here seemed to be an oppor- 
tunity to suggest a reform. I would not willingly call 
up, unnecessarily, an unpleasant thought of the past 
discordance. 

One of the writers of the series alluded to, who is also 
a Methodist Bishop, now in Texas, referring to the be- 
nignity and dignity of our Government and people, 
said: ‘‘ That a nation which put down a rebellion should 
be calm on the funeral of Davis and the unveiling of the 
Lee monument, is no greater proof of conscious strength 
than of abounding charity.” 

The Inspired Wisdom that conceived and put in prac- 
tice the lenient policy of our Government toward the 
chief offenders when the rebellion was suppressed, ex- 
hibited a most sublime faith in Divine guardianship and 
the loyalty of the untrammeled people in all parts of the 
Union, uttered or unexpressed, as well as of a conscious- 
ness of innate strength derived from the strong hand of 
Right. Sustained by that consciousness our Government, 
by its acts, virtually declared to the astonished nation that 
as Mercy was a Divine attribute more beautiful and at- 
tractive than Justice, it scorned to inflict punishment on 
onimpotent transgressors; that it had no more fear of 
their malice or insanity than it had of Great Britain and 
France when, at the beginning, they conspired against 
us and clasped hands with the insurgents; that it hada 
full knowledge of the reserved puissance of the Republic 
after its exhaustive struggle with domestic and foreign 
enemies; that its power was greater than when, during 
the contest, its instruments destroyed property floating 
on British blockade-runners to the amount of $30,000,- 
000, or when, on taking representatives of the Confed- 
erates from a British vessel by our American cruiser, the 
British Government threatened war, and Secretary 
Seward kindly offered the belligerents the use of New 
England railroads over which they might send British 
troops from Canada to desolate our country; that it 
pitied and forgave the deluded and foolish citizens who 
had tried to overthrow the government established by 
their fathers—and the most benignant and paternal the 
sun ever shone upon; and that it intended, by wisely 
regulated kindness and persuasion, to win them to peni- 
tence and a renewal of their former participation in the 
blessings of union and brotherhood. The great hin- 
drance to their prosperity had been removed, and for 
them and the whole country a new era had dawned. 

The results of the war and this lofty attitude of our 
Government, solved the great problem concerning the 
adequacy of a republican form of Government to suc- 
cessfully endure the strain of such an ordeal as ours had 
been subjected to. Hitherto among trans-atlantic observ- 
ers there had been grave doubts; now these doubts were 
removed. Our republic had been regarded as an eaperi- 
ment, even by pessimists at home; now all are compelled 
to acknowledge it to be a demonstration. We area 
united people, nearly 70,000,000 strong. With forty- 
four stars on our banner and our free institutions under 
its protection; with the surrounding danger of un- 
bounded material prosperity, and assailed by the tempta- 
tions of national and individual pride, untempered 
ambition, and vivacious greed for wealth, power and 
honor, let us invoke Divine guidance and chant: 


“Great God we thank Thee for this home— 
This glorious birth-land of the free, 
Where pilgrims from afar may come 
And taste the sweets of Liberty.” 
THE Rives. 
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THE DISAPPOINTMENT OF LIBERTY. 


BY PROFESSOR W. G. SUMNER. 





As we probe the idea of liberty on one side and an- 
other, distinctions are brought to light. 

First we have revolutionary or anarchistic liberty, the 
notion of which is that a free man is emancipated from 
the struggle for existence, and assured everything he 
needs [wants], by virtue of his liberty, on terms which 
he shall not regard as onerous. 

Secondly, we have personal liberty, which is the 
chance to fight the struggle for existence for one’s self, 
to the best of one’s will and ability, within the bounds 
of one’s personal circumstances, for which other men 
are not responsible, without any risk of being compelled 
to fight the struggle for anybody else, and without any 
claim to the assistance of anybody else in one’s own. 

Thirdly, we have civil liberty, which is a status pro- 
duced by laws and civil institutions, in which the per- 
sonal liberty of individuals is secured. It is a statue in 
which all rights and duties are in equilibrium. 

{Objection has been made to the second and third defi- 
nition that a man might steal, by way of liberty to pur- 
sue the struggle for existence on his own behalf. The 
objection only illustrates the difficulty of this order of 
discussion. It might be conceivable that laws and in- 
stitutions might tolerate stealing, for they have done it; 
but. as there can be no robber without a robbed, and as 
the definition must apply equally to all individuals in 
the society, the definition absolutely excludes stealing, 
or other invasion of personal rights. The objection is 
therefore futile, and does not call for any modification 
of the definition. } 

As we go on with the discussion, we also see that at 
one view all human strength seems to lie in liberty; at 
another view it seems to all lie in discipline. At this 
point a pitfall lies on either side. Anarchists and Nihil- 
ists, accepting the notion that in liberty is all strength, 
elevate revolution to the highest function as a redeem- 
ing and reforming force. To destroy and tear down 
becomes a policy of wisdom and growth, Everything 
which is, isin the way. Everything which has grown 
as an institution is an obstacle to that ideal of primitive 
purity and simplicity, combined with liberty, to which 
we would be eager to return. Hence liberty of the first 
species is sought, in practice, by universal negation and 
reckless destruction. The society cannot sustain itself 
without stringent organization. Its organization coerces 
its members. Liberty, on this view, is therefore social 
suicide, for it is war of the society against the most es- 
sential conditions of its own existence. 

On the other side, the notion that discipline is the 
secret of all strength is easily convertible into the notion 
that subordination, submission,obedience to one’s fellow- 
men, is the secret of all strength. That is the fallacy of 
authoritative absolutism in all its forms. A man with- 
out discipline is a boor and a barbarian; but a man who 
has submitted his will to another mortal’s will has broken 
the spring of moral power. The effect of sound disci- 
pline is that it never breaks the spring, but strengthens 
it, because the individual character re-acts with new 
energy, on account of new moral forces which are 
brought into play, viz., critical reflection and independ- 
ent conviction, The question which arises at every new 
crisis in which a man is freed from control is this: Jf 
others let go of you will you take hold of yourself? A 
spoiled boy or man is one in whom a succession of these 
crises has been decided the wrong way. 

At this point the moral problem comes in. It consists 
in the combination of the two elements of liberty and 
discipline; they must be combined according to cir- 
cumstances. The problem is not, therefore, capable of 
definite or final solution. It defies analysis and rule. 
Like other moral problems, it is only a fragment of the 
great problem of living. 

The more widely and thoroughly we explore the field 
of social fact and relations in which liberty falls, the 
more are we convinced that liberty in the sense of the 
first of the above definitions is the grandest of human 
delusions. That notion of liberty is a part of the great 
dream that our situation on earth is, to a great extent, 
amatter of our own choice and decision, or, as the fash- 
ion is to express it, that social questions are ethical. 
With the growth of social science the old wrangle about 
free will has been transferred to this domain, and the 
question whether we make our social phenomena or our 
social phenomena make us, whether the man is a func- 
tion of the State or the State is a function of the man, 
is the question whether social science can throw off the 
thraldom of metaphysics or not. The topic of Achieve- 
ment by Resolution shall be reserved for another time. 
At present we have to note that our studies of liberty, 
in all its phases and applications, have forced us again 
and again to observe that there is no real liberty 
but that which is an affair of history, law and institu- 
tions. Itis therefore positive. It is capable of histori- 
cal stady and scientific analysis. 

The dream of liberty has taken possession of men’s 
minds within the last century to the exclusion of other 
dreams except that of equality; and with good reason. 
If the dream of emancipation from the heavy weight of 
the struggle for existence was realizable, it would super- 
sede all other dreams. Then again, there has been an 
unprecedented opening of new chances to mankind, 





which chances have permitted the human race both to 
increase in numbers and to advance in comfort of living, 
at the same time. Political institutions have ad- 
vanced at the same time, and have assumed to be the 
cause of the advance in average comfort. This claim 
has been almost universally admitted, and has produced 
the natural inference that political devices can do all for 
us that we can possibly desire. This is the latest Utopi- 
anism, and it surpasses all previous phases of Utopian- 
ism in pure silliness. Then, again, any period of ad- 
vancing comfort is sure to be one of advancing senti- 
mentalism. Men who are struggling each for himself, 
under the pressure of dire necessity, will spare little 
sympathy on each other. It is when they are at ease 
that they have sympathy to spare. Distress dissolves 
the social bond; comfort strengthens it. All these 
things, then, have concurred within a century to raise 
and intensify the dream of liberty. 

It is not strange that this movement has issued and is 
issuing in disappointment, neither is it strange that the 
disappointment should be vented on constitutional lib- 
erty, the only true liberty, and never should reach the 
delusive and fallacious liberty at all. Human history is 
full of just such errors as that. The last thing in the 
world to which we attribute our misfortunes is our pet 
delusions. They stand firm through all. 

I say that it is not strange that the dream of liberty 
should issue in disappointment and revolt, because this 
liberty has been promised as a cause and guarantee of 
bliss on earth, and it has failed to give what it promised. 
Civil and personal liberty help on the evolution of so- 
ciety. They produce growth of individuals and socie- 
ties. They are not revolutionary. They are hostile to 
revolution. They stand related to the revolutionary lib- 
erty as the truth tothe caricature. It stands, therefore, 
as one of the tasks before our social science to distin- 
guish these two notions of liberty from each other as 
sharply as possible, and while manifesting the strength 
and value of the one to show the error and falsity of the 
other. 

Everything, however, which is evolutionary aims to 
produce the utmost possible, in the next stage, out of 
the antecedents which lie in the last stage. Evolution- 
ary methods, therefore, have nothing to do with ideals; 
they aim always at the best possible under the circum- 
stances. Under such methods, therefore, there can be 
no dreams of universal bliss at all; neither can there 
be hope in brutal destruction, or unintelligent negation, 
for any sober reform. 

It is most natural that this reduction of all the enthu- 
siastic dreams of the last century to the test of positive 
truth should be regarded as ‘‘ cold” and unsympathetic: 
that a wider and wider gulf should open between “‘ eth- 
ical aspirations” and the products of scientific method 
applied to social phenomena; and that the point at which 
the cleft opens should be the doctrine of liberty. Any 
student of social science who accepts the anarchistic 
notion of liberty will find himself lost in the new forms 
of the mist of free will. Nosuch notion of liberty can be 
tolerated in a scientific discussion, but only that notion 
which, being a product of social growth, is within the 
field of the scienceitself. On every ground and at every 
point the domain of social science must be defended 
against the alleged authority of ethical dicta, which 
cannot be subjected to any verification whatever. 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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THE PURITAN JUDGE'S WOOINGS. 


BY ALICE MORSE EARLE. 








THE learned and grave Judge Sewall, that Puritan 
model of manly deportment, upright living, Christian 
carriage and incessant funeral-recording, married in 
early life Hannah Hull, the only daughter of the wealthy 
Captain Hull, of Pine Tree Shilling fame. She received 
as her dowry her weight in silver shillings, and she 
inherited a large fortune from her father at his death. 

Of the wooing of this young bride we know nothing, 
except the charming imaginary story told us by Haw- 
thorne. The Judge wrote ina letter late in life, that 
‘* Mrs. Hannah Hull saw me when I took my Degree and 
set her affection on me, though I knew nothing of it till 
after our Marriage.” Were his ardor in wife-seeking in 
youth proportioned to his faithful efforts in old age, he 
must have been a lover whose wooing would be warm 
to read. 

Hannuh Sewall lived with him forty-three years, bore 
him seven sons and seven daughters, and died on the 
19th day of October, in the year 1717. 

Of course, tho the Judge was sixty-six years old, 
he would marry again. An unmarried life was despised 
of all Puritans, and on the 6th day of February he made 
this entry in his diary: ‘‘ Wandering in my mind 
whether to live a married or a single Life.” 

Ere that date he had begun to take notice. He had 
called on Widow Ruggles, and looked at Widow Emery; 
and noted that Widow Tilley was not at meeting; and 
he had had Widow Gill to dine with him; and he had 
gazed at Widow Winthrop in her “slay,” and had 
visited and counseled her when his wife had not been 
two months dead, and had given her a few suitable 
tokens of affection, such as ‘‘ Smoking Flax Inflamed,” 
the “‘ Jewish Children of Berlin,” and ‘‘ my small Vial of 





Tears”; so he had ‘“‘ wandered ” in the flesh as well as in 
the spirit. 

Such an array of widows! Boston swarmed with 
widows; the widows of all the men whose wills Sewall 
had drawn up, whose dying bedsides he had prayed be- 
side, whose bodies he had borne to the grave, whose 
funeral *‘ gloves and scarfs and rings” he had received, 
whose estates he had settled, that procession of dead men 
who file through the pages of his diary. ‘ Antient 
maids” were held in little esteem by him, not one is ‘ton 
his list.” Indeed, one doubts there were a spinster in all 
Boston, so much were marriages promoted and extolled 
and so clever and officious were all the members of the 
community in arranging matches, 

I suspect that the wife-seeking Judge at this time did 
more than call on Widow Ruggles: but, if he did, his 
matrimonial advances were so quickly cut short that 
this attempt cannot be counted among his wooings. 

Not only did he look and visit and ** wander”; but his 
friends and his neighbors also arose, and began to sug- 
gest and search for a suitable wife for him with as 
cheerful alacrity as if he needed help, which he certain- 
ly did not. 

In March ‘‘ Madam Henchman took occasion to rec- 
ommend Madam Winthrop, the Major General's widow.” 
This recommendation was very sweet to the widower, 
since his eyes had ere that turned upon this very widow 
with approval. 
came quickly. 


And further and warm encouragement 
‘* Deacon Marion comes to me, sits with 
me a great while in the evening; after a great deal of 
Discourse about his courtship He told me the Olivers 
said they wish’d I would court their Aunt. I said little, 
but said ‘twas not five Moneths since 1 buried my dear 
Wife. Had said before ‘twas hard to know whether 
best to marry again or no and whom to marry.” 

The Olivers’ ‘* Aunt” was Madam Winthrop, and it 
would seem rather presumptuous for nieces and nephews 
to suggest courtship wher there were grown-up children 
who might dislike the marriage; but in those days 
everybody, ‘related and unrelated,” meddled in a love 
affair. 

Even solemn Dr. Cotton Mather proffered counsel, 
sending him a letter which said, ‘‘ but your Honor will 
allow me now at length to offer you my Opinion that 
all the Regards are not yet paid to the Widow and which 
are expected from you.” This was a jocular reference 
toatract of Mather’s entitled * 
unto the Widow.” 

In spite of all these assisting hints and commendations, 

and the Judge's evident pleasure in the thought of wed- 
ding Madam Winthrop, it all came to naught, for about 
this time he was called to make a will fora Mr. Denison, 
who was sick unto death, and who died on March 22d. 
Tho the Judge was too bonorable and too pious to 
make love even in his wandering thoughts to a wife, the 
rapidity with which he turned his loving eyes on this 
widow (utterly forsaking Madam Winthrop) fairly 
equals the famous Irish lover who proposed marriage to 
a widow at the grave, and thus cut out the sexton who 
made his proposal while riding home with her. 
' Judge Sewall went home with Widow Denison from 
her husband's funeral, and ‘ prayed God to keep house 
with her.” The very next day after the funeral he notes: 
*Mr. Danforth gives the Widow Denison a high Com- 
mendation for her Piety, Goodness, Diligence and Hu- 
mility,” and when, on April 7th, she came to him 
to prove her husband's will, *‘Mr. Dow took occa- 
sion to say in her absence that she was one of the most 
Dutifull Wives in the World.” <A few days later, when 
she came to his house on business, he gave her ‘* a Wid- 
ow’s Book bound, having writ her name in it.” This 
writing of the name must have been in some ornamental 
style of illuminating, for he often speaks with much 
pride of ** writing a name” in a gift book. 

At last, after apparently talking the matter well over 
with all his friends, he decided to positively go a-court- 
ing. Widow Denison came to his house on June 9th and 
he ‘took her up into my chamber and discoursed 
Thorowly with her, told her I intended to visit her next 
Lecture Day. She said twould be talk’d of, I answer’d, 
In such Cases persons must run the Gantlet. 
an Oration.” (This was his second gift.) 

He visited her as he had promised and gave her ** Dr. 
Mather’s Sermons neatly bound” and ‘* told her in it we 
were invited to a Wedding. She gave me very good 
Curds.” Other love gifts followed, ** K. Georges Effigies 
in Copper and an English Crown of K. Charles II 1677,” 
** A pound of Raisins and Proportionate Almonds,” * A 
Psalm-Book elegantly bound in Turkey Leather” (this 
was without doubt a copy of the new Bay Psalm Book), 
‘*A pair of Shoe Buckles cost five shillings three pence,” 
‘*Two Cases with a knife and fork in each; one Turtle 
Shell tacklirg; the other long with Ivory Handles 
Squar’d, cost four shillings six pence.” 

In the mean time he had read with Cousin Moodey the 
history of Rebekah’s Courtship, and they had prayed 
over his widowed condition. Madam Rogers and Madam 
Leverett had much congratulated him, and his daughter 
Judith had visited her prospective mother-in-law. But 


alas! alas! the lady was coy and seemed averse to a de- 
cision. 


‘An Essay to doe good 


Gave her 


“She mentions her Discouragement by reason of Dis- 
course she had heard, Ask’t what 1 should allow her; she 
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not speaking I told her I was willing to allow her two hun- 
dred and fifty (?) pounds per annum if it should please God 
to take me out of the world before her. She answered she 
had better keep as she wasthan give up a certainty for an 
uncertainty. She should pay dear for living in Boston, I 
desired her to make Proposals but she made none. I had 
thought of publishment next Thursday. But | seem now 
to be far from it. My God who has the pity of a Father 
Direct and help me.”’ 

The Judge, it will be remembered, had drawn up Mr. 
Denison’s Will, and by it Mrs, Denison had a portion of 
the estate to dispose of as she wished to her kindred. It 
is evident that she would have to give up all this if she 
took a second husband, and Judge Sewall was unwilling 
to make an equal provision for her, and this was the 
stumbling-block in their courtship. 

After consulting with a friend he made a final visit to 
her on November 28th: 

“She said she thought it was hard to part with all & 
have nothing to bestow on her Kindred. I had ask’d her 
to give me proposals in Writing and she upbraided me 
That I who had never written her a Letter should ask her 
to write. She ask’d me if { would drink. I told her Yes. 
She gave me Cider Aples and a Glass of Wine, gathered to- 
wether the little things [ had given her, and offered them to 
Told her I wish’t her well, 
and should be glad of her welfare. 
should not again take in hand a thing of this nature. 
Thank’d me for what I had given her and Desired my 
Prayers. My bowels yern towards Mrs. Denison, but I 
think God directs me in his Providence to desist.’’ 


me, but I would none of them, 
She seem’d to say she 


This love affair was not, however, quite ended, forthe 
following Lord’s Day, after dark, Widow Denison came 
‘* very privat” to his house. To those who know the 
rigid observance of the Puritan Sabbath, this visit  be- 
tokens great anxiety. Still it was on Sunday evening. 
would 
doubtless have refused to speak with her at all on the 


She had walked in from Roxbury in the cold, 


Had it been on Saturday evening, the Judge 


subject, 
and when we remember that in 1725, several years later, 
there were killed in one week in September twenty bears 
within two miles of Boston, and that wolves abounded 
in great numbers in the locality, we further comprehend 
her great solicitude. 

“She ask’d pardon if she had affronted me. . . . Mr. 
Denison spake to her after signing his Will that he would 
not make her put all out of her Hand and power but reserve 
something to bestow on her friends that might want. 
A I could not observe that she made me any offer all 
the while. She mentioned Bottles she had, 1 
told her they were hers and the other small things I had 
given her, only now they had not the same signification as 
before. | was much concerned for her being in the cold, 
would fetch her a plate of something warm; she refused. 
However, I fetched a ‘Tankard of Cider and drank to her. 
She desired that nobody might know of her being here. I 
told her they should not. She went away in the bitter 
Cold, no mooa being up, to my great pain. I Saluted her 
at parting.” 


two Glass 


With that parting kiss, on that dark, cold night, 
ended the Judge's second wooing. 

That he was sincerely in love with Widow Denison 
one cannot doubt; and, disappointed in this attempt to 
marry, he did not turn his attention again to courtship 
until the following August—much longer than he had 
waited after the death of his wife. 

His next sweetheart was the Widow Tilley, whom he 
had early noted in meeting. Atthe third visit he made 
her he asked her to ** come and live in his house.” ‘She 
expressed her unworthiness with much respect,” and 
both agreed ** toconsider it.” He gave her a little book 
called ‘‘ Ornaments of the daughters of Sion” (which he 
had also given his wife); Mr. Pemberton applauded his 
courtship; Mrs. Armitage said that Mrs, ‘lilley had been 
a great blessing to them; and after eating ‘‘ Almonds 
and Reasons” with her, the banns were duly published, 
and the Judge’s third wooing ended happily in a mar- 
riage on October 24th. 

But the bride was very il] on her wedding night, and 
after several slight illnesses through the winter, she died 
on the twentieth day of May to her husband's “ great 
amazement,” 

Again Judge Sewall was a wife-seeking widower. He 
was then sixty-eight years old, but none too old to think 
of marriage; and on September 30th, ‘‘ daughter Sewall 
acquainted Madam Winthrop that if she pleased to be 
within at 3 p.m. I would wait on her.” 

This was the same Madam Winthrop whose marriage- 
able qualities had been so completely obscured by the 
bright halo which surrounded the much-longed-for 
Widow Denison, 

“Madam Winthrop returning answer that she would be 
at home, I went to her house and spake to her saying my 
loving wife died so soon and suddenly, ’twas hardly con- 
venient for me to think of Marrying again; however, I 
came to this Resolution that I would not make my court 
to any person without first consulting with her. Had a 
pleasan tdiscourse about seven Single persons sitting in 
the Fore Seat. She propounded one after the other to me, 
but none would do, Said Mrs. Loyd was about her age’’ 
[which was fifty-six years]. 

Now, 1 think the Judge was very pleasant and very 
graceful in his way of approaching a proposal of mar- 
riage with this widow, for on his next visit he asked to 
see her alone, and he resumed the ‘*‘ pleasant discourse ” 
about the seven widows on the fore-seat and ‘at last I 
pray’d Katharine might be the person assigned for me, 








She evidently took it up in the way of denyal as if she 
had catched at an opportunity to do it, saying she could 
not do it, could not leave her children.” 

He begged her not to be so speedy in decision, and sug- 
gested that she might much benefit her children by 
spending on them the money which her house-keeping 
now cost her. He brought her gifts, ‘* pieces of Mr. Bel- 
char’s cake and ginger-bread wrapped in a clean sheet of 
paper”; ‘‘ china oranges”; ‘‘ Mr. Mayhew’s Sermons”; 
the News Letter; Preston’s ‘*Church Marriage”; 
sugared almonds (of which she inquired the price). He 
wrote her a stilted letter with an allusion in it to Chris- 
topher Columbus (and he had to explain it to her after- 
wards), He gave gifts of money to her servants, and 
‘*penys” to her grandchildren, and heard them * say 
their catechise,” and he had interviews with her relatives, 
her children, her sister, who all agreed not to oppose the 
marriage, 

But the courtship, tho not peremptorily stopped, 
still Katharine went to her 
neighbors’ houses when she knew her suitor was coming 
to visit her and left him to read ** Dr. Sibb’s Bowels” for 
comfort. She was cold and ** look’d dark and lowering ” 


was not encouraging. 


She placed tables or her grandchild’s cradle between 
herself and him when they sat together, She avoided 
She let the ** fire come to one short 
Brand beside the Block and fall in pieces and make no 
She would not ‘ help 
him on with his coat,” which seemed to grieve him 


seeing him alone. 
recruit’—a broad hint to leave. 


much. 
home with a lantern, but permitted her elderly wooer 
to stumble home alone in the dark. She spoke to him 
of his luckless courtship of Widow Denison, not a pleas- 


She would not let her servants accompany him 


ant topic to him surely, but one which gives the clue to 
the whole situation, in showing that Madam Winthrop 
resented his desertion of her for the alluring Widow 
Denison in his first widowerhood,. He said to her in apol- 
ogy that ‘if after a first and second Vagary she would 
Accept of me returning Her Victorious Kindness and 
Good Will would be very Obliging.” 

Undeterred, however, by these many rebuffs, while 
she grew cold, he waxed warm, and a most lover-like 
scene ensued which would have done credit to a younger 
man than the Judge. Here it isin his own words: 

‘**T ask’t her to Acquit me of Rudeness if I drew off her 
Glove. Enquiring the reason I told her ’twus great odds 
between handling a dead Goat and a Living Lady. Got 
it off. Told her the reason why I came every other night 
was lest I should drink too Deep draughts of Pleasure. 
She had talked of Canary her Kisses were to me better than 
the best Canary.”’ 


This warm courtship had a marked effect; she ap- 
peared to relax, drank a glass of wine with him, and 
sent a servant home with him to light the way with a 
lantern. 

The next visit the wind blew cold again; she asked 
him how much of his property he had given to his 
children, and it came out that she wished him to keep a 
coach (which he could doubtless well afford to do), and 
she wanted it set on springs, too. ‘‘1 said ‘twould cost 
100 pounds per annum, she said "twould cost but 40 
pounds.” He told her he could not afford to do what 
she wished while he paid his debts. This suggestion of 
keeping a coach seemed to annoy Judge Sewall much; 
for when the Governor said to him that evening that 
women in England thought only of coaches and money, 
the nettled Judge answered, ‘** And New England brooks 
her name,” 

A remark of hers also excessively annoyed him. She 
said to him that he ** should wear a wig.” Now, the 
subject of wearing of wigs was one upon which Judge 
Sewall had the most intense feelings and Puritan preju 
dices. He regarded them as did Eliot, the missionary 
to the Indians, who thought that the horrible atrocities 
in King Philip’s War were a judgment upon the English 
Sewall’s diary is full of disparaging 
references to the hated custom, and accounts of expos- 
tulations with various persons for wig-wearing; and it 
was a sore displeasure to have his would-be bride sug- 
gest to him that he wear one of these ** horrid Bushes 
of Vanity.”” He answered her thus, *‘ As toa Perriwigg: 
My best and greatest Friend began to find me with Hair 
before I was born, and had continued todo so ever since; 
and I could not find it in my heart to go to another.” 
Nevertheless, we can well believe, when nearly all the 
men of importance and position in the Colony wore im- 
posing stately wigs, that Madam Winthrop hated the 
thought of a husband who came a-courting in a hood. 
So, tho she gave him ‘“drams of Black Cherry 
Brandy” and Canary to drink, and comfits and lump- 
sugar to eat, while the coach and wig questions were 
so adversely met, she would not answer Yes; and he 
repented ‘‘making more haste than good speed.” At 
last the lover of the ** kisses sweeter than Canary” notes 
that his mistress has not on ‘‘Clean Linen”; and the 
next day ‘*‘ I did not bid her draw off her Glove as some- 
time I had done. Her dress was not so clean as some- 
time it had been”; thus the beginning of the end was 
come, 

The following day he forbade Madam Winthrop being 
invited toa family dinner; and in the evening he went 
to the house of Widow Belknap, who paid him the 
complimentary attention of sending her servant to 
light him home, He saw that Madam Winthrop had a 


for wearing wigs. 





light in her house as he passed, and he doubtless hoped 
that she was disappointedly awaiting him within. She 
soon gave a family ** treat” to which he inturn was not 
invited, and thus ended his fourth wooing. 

The next widow on whom he gazed with approval 
was Madam Ruggles; to her he had shown some atten- 
tion previous to his second marriage. In July he called 
and sat awhile with her. ‘‘ I showed my willingness to 
renew my old acquaintance. 
ity to be serviceable.” 


She expressed her inabil- 
After the Denison and Winthrop 
episodes he was not to be abashed by one refusal; so he 
called again, and in a week again. ‘She seemed re- 
solved not to move out of the house; made some Diffi- 
culty to accept an Election Sermon lest it should be an 
obligation on her, The coach staying long, I made some 
excuse for my stay. She said sheshould be glad to wait 
on me till midnight provided I should solicit her no 
more to that effect.” This decision was final, and it 
may have been somewhat influenced by a marring of 
the Judge’s personal appearance which had occurred a 
few weeks earlier. He described it thus: ‘‘ Just as | 
sat down in my seat in meeting, one of my fore teeth 
in my under jaw came out and I put it in my pocket.” 
At any rate, in spite of his integrity, his wealth, his 
social and lega. position, it is evident that Judge Sewall 
was Lot hankered after as a husband; and it is only 
accounted for by the presumption that he was unattract- 
ive in person, tho his portrait shows a most sweet and 
benignant countenance. 

He, unabashed, was soon again a seeker after widows. 
He called on Widow Harris and talked of her husband’s 
Will. She gave him ‘‘a nutmeg as it grew,” but did 
not appear to please him, for on January 11th, 1722, he 
wrote thus to Mrs. Mary Gibbs, *‘ Widow at Newton”: 

‘**Madam, your Removal out of town and the Severity of 
the Weather are the Reason of my making you this Epis- 
tolary Visit. In times past (as | remember) you were 
minded that I should marry you by giving you to your de- 
sirable Bridegroom. Some sense of this intended Respect 
abides with me still and puts me upon enquiring whether 
you be willing that I should Marry you now by becoming 
your Husband. Aged and feeble and exhausted as | am, 
your favourable Answer to this Enquiry in a few lines, the 
candour of it will much oblige, Madam, your humble 
Serv’t, SAMUEL SEWALL.” 

This rather unalluring love letter brought an answer 
which must have been favorable, since he told her she 
‘‘writ Incomparably well,” and he accompanied his 
praise with a suitable gift—‘‘a Quire of Paper, a good 
Leathern Inkhorn, a stick of Sealing Wax and 200 
Wafers in a little Box.” 

He was just as sharp in bargaining with Mary Gibbs 
ante-nuptially as he had been with the other widows; 
he had had one experience with a short-lived wife, and 
he determined should this wife die, that he would still 
have some positive benefit from his having married her, 
So since she had no property to leave to him, he wished 
her children to sign a contract that, should she die first, 
they would pay him 100 pounds. In turn he would 
agree to leave her in his Will 50 pounds per annum. 
She thought him * hard” and so did her sons and her son- 
in-law; and indeed, so he was; but he answered that it 
was peremptory about the 100 pounds in case she died. 

He gave her, too, lover’s gifts *‘Glazed Almonds,” 
‘* Meers Cakes,” ‘* Canary wine and an orange.” None 
of the later courted ones were favored with as rich gifts 
as was the yearned-for Widow Denison, for the Judge 
had seen too many of his tokens given for naught. He 
wrote **she helped me on with my Cvat on Coming 
away, and stood in the Front Door till the Coach mov‘d, 
and 1 pull’d off my hat and she curtsied.”. He remained 
very stiff about the marriage contract, the one hundred 
pounds, and he wrote her one very unpleasant letter; 
and he feared lest she, being so attached to her children, 
might not be tender to him, *‘ when there would soon be 
an end of an old man.” 

But his sixth wooing was soon ended, for they were 
wedded in March, 1722. He iived until 1730, so 1 doubt 
not Mary ‘* was tender to him” and mourned him when 
he died, toothless and wigless tho he was, and *‘ hard” 
withal. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
sete ~ é 
THE ETYMOLOGICAL OBJECTION TO SPELIL- 
ING REFORM, 


BY PROFESSOR EDWARD A. ALLEN, 


THE INDEPENDENT of May ist found me in my lecture- 
room conducting a written examination in Middle 
English. On looking over the paper my eye fell upon 
this passage in the Washington Letter: ** Mr, Spofiord, 
the Congressional Librarian, well known as a writer and 
student, is to speak in opposition [to the spelling re- 
form]. He does not like to change our spelling, because 
we shall lose the history cf the origin of our words.” 
The remark seemed to connect so pertinently the work 
of the students with the living present, that I read to 
them the whole paragraph. Surprise was expressed 
that so well-informed a man as Mr. Spofford should raise, 
if he were correctly reported, such a groundless objec- 
tion. 

There was no time for comment; but as I had to sit 
in the room for two hours, | Jaid down the paper and 
began to run my eyes over the texts the students were 
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examining. From this literature, mainly of the four- 
teenth century, Isoon had collected a large list of words 
printed as written, in the phonetic spelling of that time. 
Every English scholar—by which I do not mean schol- 
ars of Latin and Greek me rely, but of Anglo-Saxon also 

_will admit, whatever his preference may be, that the 
more rational speiling of these words points more un- 
mistakably to their origin than the present pedantic 
method, which often obscures the real etymology. Not 
all these words are of Anglo-Saxon origin; but the bulk 
of them, as in our speech, are derived from that tongue; 
or, what is nearer the truth, have come down to us 
through the Anglo-Saxon or Old English stage of our 
language. Let it be remembered, too, that they have 
come through the old Mercian forms rather than from 
the forms of the Wessex dialect. 

Here area few: Hous (house), cum (come), hors (horse), 
els (else), se (see), bad (bade), leve (leave), ded (dead), 
welth (wealth), redy (ready), hea (head), fether (feather), 
ar (are), erth (earth), zele (zeal), hart (heart), godies (god- 
less), shal (shall), wont (wunt), sum (some), fals (false), 
stedfast (steadfast), gost (ghost), tung (tongue), ful (full), 
forgo (forego), bost (boast), rost (roast), peple (people), 
bisy (busy), eny (any), meny (many), agast (aghast), 
peces (pieces), holsum (wholesome), kist (kissed), iland 
(island), coud (could), oth (oath), bhethen (heathen), 
wimen (women), det (debt), aile (ais‘e), gilt (guilt), gres 
(grass), jus (juice), forain (foreign), sovrain (sovereign), 
gastly (ghastly), stil (still), lim (limb), wel (well), writen 
(written), sive (sieve), rime (rhyme), parlement (parlia- 
ment), num (numb), stile (style), sent (scent), hy (how 
is that for high?), ny (nigh), dich (ditch), ete. 

The list might easily be extended. 
the etymological test. 


Let us now apply 
Numb is from num-en, past par- 
ticiple of nim-an,to take, meaning ‘‘seized,” *‘deprived 
of sensation.” Andso limb is a growth from A.-S. lim. 
Shall we continue to write the excrescent b, that we 
have to clip before the right etymology appears? In all 
such words, b, or not b, that’s the question. So come is 
from A.-S. cuman; wont from wunian, is still pro- 
nounced by good speakers in the old way, despite the 
spelling. We have got used to be, instead of the o!der 
bee; why not se instead of see? Sieve is from A.-S. sife. 
feather from A.-S. fether, ghost from A.-S. gost, whole- 
some from A.-S. hal sum, busy from A.-S. bysig, women 
from A.-S. wif-men, rhyme from A.-S. rim, guit, from 
A.-S. gylt, well from A.-S. wel, why insert a t in diteh 
and notin rich? Forthe sake of preserving the ety- 
mology? We have never departed from the old English 
way of writing the past tense of sleep, slept; why should 
not the cumbrous dropped be dropt, and stopped slopt? 
How tedious and tasteless is kissed compared with kist 
(A.-S. cyste), which suggests its Latin cognate, gustus, 
kiss meaning etymologically, ‘‘something choice.” 

Our Latin derivatives have fared much better than 
those from the Anglo-Saxon, the backbone of our speech. 
If tothe latter class we add the derivatives from old 
French, we have that part of our vocabulary on which 
ignorance and perversity have done their worst. The 
trailof the serpent is over it all. Yet itis just this part, 
the staple, of our speech that the average scholar knows 
least about. Whenever reform is spoken of, he sees 
philosophy shrink into filosofy, and cries out against it. 
Is the etymology of fancy any the less known on account 
of the substitution of f for ph? Says Skeat: 

“What 
tongue, as 
langue? 


is more absurd than the final we in the word 

if it must needs be conformed to the French 
But when once introduced, it of course remained, 
because none but scholars of Anglo-Saxon could know its 
etymology. It is impossible to enumerate all the anomalies 
which the disastrous attempt to make etymology visible 
has introduced. Yet this is the valueless system which is 
so much lauded by all who have made no adequate study 
of the true history of our language.” 


Why not take a broad, philanthropic view of the 
whole matter, and, laying aside our prejudicies, for the 
sake of the millions of children who must waste so much, 
of their precious lives in the endeavor to master so irra- 
tional a thing, reform it altogether? 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 








BY WM, C. WARD. 





IF the present exhibition of the Royal Academy is not, to 
use the customary formula, below the average, it is cer- 
tainly not in any respect above it. The great bulk of the 
collection presents the o!d and unvarying characteristic— 
mediocrity; relieved by here and there a suggestion of taste, 
of talent, or, on rare occasions, something more than a sug- 
gestion of impudence; while of the leading artists it must 
be confessed that, if one or two have risen a trifle above 
their ordinary level, others have indubitably indulged 
themselves in the dangerous pastime of trading upon an 
established reputation. 

Especially in the works of one who in years gone by was 
justly regarded as the pride and glory of the Royal Acade- 
my is this fall from his high estate conspicuous and lament- 
able. When we recall the fine portrait of Mr. Gladstone 
which Millais painted some years ago, it is with feelings al- 


Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P., and His Grandson,” 
which bears his name in the present exhibition. Probably 
a worse portrait, by an artist of any pretensions, has not 
appeared in the Academy for years past. The coarse and 
heavy technique, the crude, harsh coloring, the utter lack 
of character and expression in the faces, more particularly 
in that of the little wooden puppet which stands for Mr. 
Gladstone's grandson, would be the reverse of creditable to 
a mere beginner. We can only conjecture that the artist 
has been seriously ill; but even illness, tho it might explain 
the production of such a work, can hardly be accepted as 
an excuse for its exhibition. Sir John E. Millais’s land- 
scape (his only other contribution) is comparatively inoffen- 
sive; but his forte never lay in landscape, and the present 
picture is not even among the most successful of his at- 
tempts in this branch of art. He possesses neither the 
poetic sentiment nor the feeling for chiaroscuro and com- 
position necessary to form a good landscape artist. His 
landscapes are mere transcripts of Nature, valuable in pro- 
portion to their accuracy, but with little merit beyond this. 
He has found a poetical quotation for his picture of this 
year in Byron's familiar line, *‘ The moon is up, and yet it 
is not night’’; but poetry in the catalog is a poor substitute 
for poetry on the canvas. The general effect of the piece 
from a distance is, however, broad and harmonious; but 
the technique is far from satisfactory, and the treatment of 
the furze-bushes (7) in the foreground suggests nothing so 
nearly as the marks left by some sooty chimney-sweeper 
who had brushed against the canvas in passing. 

The three paintings contributed by the President, Sir 
Frederick Leighton, are as dainty, as refined, and as classi- 
cal, or, rather, pseudo-classical, as ever. In ‘** The Bath of 
Psyche” he bas given us one of the most graceful and beau 
tifully proportioned female figures to be found in any of 
his works. Psyche stands alone on the marble steps of the 
bath, her lovely form almost entirely exposed, as she lifts 
from her shoulder the soft, thin white drapery. ‘The color- 
ing, especially of the flesh, is delicate to excess, far more 
delicate, in a sense, than the coloring of Nature, it must be 
owned. Itis nota robust style, this of Leighton, but it has 
a charm of its own: and we could ill spare his pictures from 
exhibitions in which, as a rule, the rarest of all faults 
which we have to censure is over refinement. The * Tragic 
Poetess”’’? is a very pretty young lady, sitting by the sea 
and composing her features into a proper expression of in 
spiration. Kolls of parchment lie at her feet, dark waves 
surge behind her, and a fine gleam of light breaks the 
cloudy sky above her head. One hardly ventures to criti- 
cise the drawing of so accomplished a master, but surely 
there is something a little wrong with the neck of the 
poetess. Otherwise, allowing for the inevitable limitations 
of Leighton’s style, the picture is quite beautiful. The 
President’s last picture, *‘ Solitude,’’ I like least of the 
three. It represents a young girl, seated in an unpleasant- 
ly rocky neighborhood, and, if one may judge by her ex- 
pression, meditating upon Cowper's well-known lines: 


** Oh Solitude, where are the charms 
That sages haye seen in thy face?’ 


She is out of sympathy with her surroundings; in fact, she 
is no personification, such as the Greeks imagined, of the 
mystery of Nature, no ‘spirit of the mountain and the 
flood,’’ but a soft, delicately nutured young woman, a crea- 
ture of civilization and of the boudoir. The painting is as 
refined and beautifully finished as usual, but the drapery 
is fidgeted into too many small folds, and the loss of sim- 
plicity, in drapery of this classical design, implies always 
the lack of grace. ; 
Among the historical paintings in the exhibition, Mr. 
Gow’s * After Waterloo: Sauve qut peut,” deserves com- 
mendation, both for the earnestness of its conception and 
the thoroughnes; of its workmanship. Amid astream of 
fugitives hurrying, helter-skelter, from the fatal field, the 
central figure is that of the defeated Emperor. Unheeding 
all around him, he rides with palid face and drawn brow, 
his lips set close, and a strange light gleaming in his eyes. 
Before him, a baggage-wagon, driven by a frantic woman, 
dashes at full speed through the throng. An unfortunate 
soldier, who has lost his footing, bas fallen directly under 
the horses’ hoofs. Another instant, and the heavy wheels 
will be over him. The Emperor is encircled by the officers 
of his staff, whose looks are fixed on their fallen master. 
The faces, altogether, are well studied, and rendered with 
considerable success. Among the mincr points of interest 
in the picture may be noticed the excellent painting of the 
head of Napoleon's gray horse. ‘There are several histori- 
cal pieces in the collection of more ambitious proportions 
than Mr. Gow’s, tho perhaps none so satisfactory in accom- 
plishment. Mr. Croft's ‘‘ Whitehall ’’—the execution of 
Charles Il—is not ill composed; but it fails in the taces of 
the principal characters. Mr. Collier's ‘‘ Death of Cleopa- 
tra’? isa very large picture, and might be accepted as a 
passable representation of the Egyptian room at the British 
Museum, if only the figures were omitted. But was Cleo- 
patra in reality the ugly, hard-featured woman that Mr. 
Collier has chosen to portray’ Mr. Margetson, too, who 
scored a success last year with his portrait of Miss Ellen 
Terry as Lady Macbeth, has a‘ Cleopatra’’ in the present 
exhibition, of a type approaching the Negro, and not par- 
ticularly good-looking, even at that. In both pictures the 
type is probably intended for Egyptian; but the royal 
house, of which Cleopatra came, was of Greek origin, and 
the features of Mark Antony’s mistress must surely have 
conveyed some intimation of those irresistible charms 
which so nearly made her mistress of the world. 
Mr. Frank Dicksee’s *‘ Redemption -of Tannhiuser’’ is 
the most ambitious, if not the best picture which this artist 
has produced for some time. The medieval legend from 
which his subject is derived has been a favorite with the 
poeis, but is now perhaps most widely known from Wag- 
ner’s celebrated opera. A belief in the gods of Greece lin- 
gered long in popular superstition during the Middle Ages, 
Yheir names and certain of their attributes were remem- 
bered, but their character was distorted almost beyond 


tion with the powers of darkness, presenting, in short, 
about as much resemblance to their classic originals as the 
sculptured grotesques of a Gothic cathedral to the frieze of 
the Parthenon. Ina hill near Wartburg, it was said, the 
Goddess Venus held her court, surrounded by a bevy of fair 
fiends, the noise of whose revels was heard at times by 
night, filling with affright the traveler whose steps had 
strayed in the direction of that unhallowed place. Venus, 
the story goes, seduced the minstrel Tannhiiuser to live 
with her, but after a while, satiated with lust, he quitted 
her, and returned to his own love, Elizabeth, the daughter 
of the Landgrave at Wartburg. No one knew of his sin, 
but when the competition of singers was held, and Tann- 
hiiuser rose to sing in his turn, the spell of Venus was upon 
him, and nothing could he sound but her praises, For this 
he was expelled the land, and, urged by remorse, he jour- 
neyed barefoot to Rome, to implore absolution of the Pope. 
But as the Holy Father listened to his tale his face grew 
harder; and, when he had made an end, he answered him 
in these words: ‘“* When this dead staff in my hand shall 
put forth leaves, then only shalt thou find forgiveness for 
thy sin!” In despair, the pilgrim retraced his steps, and 
when he drew near to the Hill, he cried on his Lady Venus 
to receive him once more, for the doors of Heaven were 
closed against him. And as he cried the dark pine woods 
were filled with light, and Venus appeared, beautiful as 
when she first rose from the Grecian Rut Tann- 
hiuser’s good angel had prevailed. At this momenta fu- 
neral procession approached, bearing on a bier the body 
of Elizabeth, who had died of grief for her lost 
lover. Filled with new remorse at this sight, he cried 
** Elizabeth !’ and fell on his knees beside the corpse, and 
as he breathed his last, the goddess vanished, and messen- 
gers, hurrying from Rome, came to announce the miracle, 
that the staff had blossomed and the sinner was absolved. 
It is this last scene that Mr. Dicksee has chosen for the sub- 
ject of his illustration. In the center of his picture stands 
the bier, set down by the bearers, and on it lies the body of 
Elizabeth, white robed and garlanded with white flowers. 
On the fartherside of the bier the bishop stands with mitre 
and crozier, while all around are gathered monks and 
acolytes, holding lighted candles and 


sea, 


sinoking censers, 
Tannhaiser kneels in the foreground, his head bowed, and 
one thin hand stretched, as if in supplication, toward the 
dead. On the right appear the messengers from Rome, the 
foremost a monk, carrying the budding staff, which he ex- 
tendsin token of mercy and forgiveness over the kneeling 
pilgrim. And finally, on the left of the picture, the form 
of Venus is seen, vanishing in a rosy flame. The back- 
ground consists of a dark fir-wood with one glimpse of dis- 
Mr. 
Dicksee has treated his subject with dignity and true feel- 
ing; the composition is excellent, the coloring rich and 
glowing, altho, as usual, a litthe wanting in refinement 
and restraint. 


tant hills and evening sky beyond the messengers. 


The charge of want of refinement and restraint may be 
more unreservedly brought against 
large picture of ‘ Hippolyta” 
improvement 


Mr. Solomon, whose 
shows, in this respect, no 
productions of past years, Two 
figures,a man anda woman, mounted on rearing steeds 


upon his 
without bridle or saddle, are apparently endeavoring to 
embrace each other under difficulties which would render 
it impossible, even for the most expert cowboy, to keep his 
seattorasingle moment. We surmise, not without mis- 

givings, that this slightly unintelligible scene is intended 

to represent the struggle between Hercules and Hippolyta, 

queen of the Amazons, for the famous girdle which Mars 

had presented to that warlike lady, and which she lost, 

together with her life, to the all-conquering son of Ale- 

mena. Another noteworthy historical piece, also a little 

extravagant in design, but indisputably powerfui and vig- 

orous in execution, is Mr. Arthur Hacker’s ‘“‘Sack of Mo- 

rocco by the Almohades,.’’ The scene represented is the 

interior court of a Moorish dwelling, in which the victors 

are collecting the captive girls whom they bave spared, for 

their beauty’s sake, from the general massacre. The pris- 

oners are lying about in every attitude of despair and 

abandonment, one fainting wirl is being carried in, down 

the broad stone steps, in the arms of a gigantic African. 

Grim, white-robed warriors stand on guard about the en- 

trance, and froma window on the right an Arab sheikh 

looks down upon the spectacle with a business like air, 
as if speculating upon own probable share of the 

spoil. 

Mr. Poynter's little picture, ‘On the Temple Steps,” may 
almost be classed as a painting of still life; but it is, never- 
theless, the most pleasing work that the artist has exhibited 
for some years. It represents a portion of the sculptured 
marble steps of some Greek temple, with a background of 
dark cypress trees and sunlit Mediterranean, On the steps 
has been established a fruiterer’s stall, whereon grapes 
and melon and pomegranates are displayed to tempt the 
thirsty visitor to the shrine. A sweet little maiden, with 
beautiful eyes and hair, sits in charge of the fruit, waiting 
fora customer, and, meantime, screening her head from the 
hot sun with a scarlet fan, he fruit and the marble are 
admirably painted; the girl, too, is interesting, and far 
more sympathetic than most of Mr. Poynter's figures. 
Marble suggests Mr. Alma-‘Tadema, whose picture of the 
“Frigidarium,’’ is by no means up to the usual standard of 
his work. In default of dramatic sentiment or any strong 
human interest, Mr. Alma-Tadema’s work ordinarily rec- 
ommends itself by exquisite finish and delicacy of coloring 
and technique. ‘Uhe “Frigidarium”’ is precisely one of his 
usual subjects, treated with less than his usual care and 
delicacy, and, in consequence, a comparatively uninterest- 
ing production. He makes us some amends in bis excellent 
portrait of Mr. E. A. Waterlow, A.R.A., which is certainly 
one of the best portrait in this year’s exhibition. Before 
passing to the portraits, however, we ought to mention one 
more classical subject—Mr. Albert Moore’s ‘ Summer 
Night,” a composition of four Greek girls, or, rather, of one 
Greek girl in four positions, whom the heat of the weather 
prevents fromsleeping. The figures are beautifully drawn, 


his 








most of consternation that we turn to the picture of ‘ The 


recognition; and they were held as demons in close connec- 


and full of grace; but the coloring is a little more violent 
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than Mr. Moore’s coloring used to be, and, tho quite har- 
monious, wants something of the old refinement, 

We have already noticed two portraits, one among the 
best, the other among the worst, in the exhibition. The 
former of these alone excepted, the finest portraits of the 
year are, beyond dispute, those of Mrs. Agnew and of a 
lady unnamed, by Mr. Luke Fildes. Mr. Fildes has never 
produced better work; indeed, with regard to the draperies 
in particular, I doubt if there is any painting quite so mas- 
terly to be found elsewere in the rooms. Mr. Orchardson 
exhibits a capital portrait of ‘J. C. Stevenson, Esq., M. 
P.”’; he sends also his diploma picture, entitled “On the 
North Foreland,” tho a better tithe would have been 
“Tempting Providence,” astudy of a girl standing on the 
very verge of a high cliff, in a gale of wind. It is a clever 
piece of work; but { cannot say that I like Mr. Orchardson’s 
method of emulating the effect of water-colors in oils. 
Cleverness, yet more emphatically, is the distinguishing 
characteristic of M. J. Van Beers’s portrait of M. Henri 
Rochefort, and of the same artist’s marvelously finished 
portrait of a lady, presumably of the demi-monde. By 
way of acomplete contrast to such work as the latter, we 
have Mr. Watts’s portrait of a little girl, in which his ad- 
mirers will probably find something to praise, and which is 
entirely free from anything in the least degree approach- 
ing cleverness. There are other portraits fairly successful 
in the exhibition, especially some by Mr. Herkomer, Mr. 
Ouless and Mr. A. 8. Cope, but perhaps they do not call for 
special remark. 

Mr. John M. Swan, whose picture of ** The Prodigal Son” 
was one of the principal features of last year’s exhibition, 
sends two paintings, by no means equal to that master- 
piece. The larger of these represents a lioness defending 
her cubs against an unseen foe, whose presence is indicated 
only by an arrow in the grass. In tone and color the pic 
ture is admirable, nor is a certain suggestion of poetry 
wanting to it; but when it requires a quarter of an hour's 
careful investigation to ascertain whether the artist means 
to represent four cubs or only one, and whether the tail of 
one of these disputable beasts is in the usual place, or in- 
serted in the side of its neck, we must be pardoned for 
doubting if Mr. Swan has expressed his intentions with 
absolute clearness. His small picture of ‘‘The Piping 
Fisher Boy ” is more successful.e A nude lad lies prone on 
a sea-encircled rock, piping to some red mullet and a crab, 
which are doing their best to dance to his piping. It isa 
quaint conceit, artistically treated, and charming in color. 

In addition to the portrait above mentioned, Mr. Watts 
exhibits an animal picture, which he entitles *‘ A Patient 
Life of Unrewarded Toil.’’ The subject is an old white 
cart-horse, standing at rest in a grassy place, surrounded 
by weeds and brambles. There are both poetry and pathos 
in the conception of the subject; but Mr. Watts appears to 
be a victim to the theory that poetry in the conception of a 
picture is asuflicient counterbalance to any defect in the 
execution. His pictures generally give one the impression 
that they are the outcome of a prolonged struggle with his 
materials, and of a struggle in which the artist is only 
partially victorious, 

Coming now to the landscape-paintérs, we find that the 
first place must be assigned, as usual, to Mr. Leader, and 
that, in spite of a growing mannerism, which, if he be not 
on his guard, will assuredly in time degrade him to the 
rank of a mere skillful manufacturer of pictures. His 
three contributions to the present exhibition, are almost 
precise counterparts of former productions from the same 
hand, yet none of Mr. Leader's rivals can produce work so 
accomplished and so masterly. His ‘ Silent Evening Hour” 
is but a new variation (if, indeed, it may be called a varia- 
tion) on the theme which has so often served him—dark 
trees and old red roofs against a pale evening sky; but it 
yields in beauty to few of its predecessors, and the paint- 
ing of the grass and furze-bushes in the foreground is not 
inferior to that of any of those excellent foreground studies 
which Sir John Millais occasionally dignifies by the title of 
landscapes, The two remaining pieces by Mr. Leader are 
pictures of calm, rippling sea and sandy shore, treated with 
his usual skill and fidelity to Nature. But if we find fault 
with Mr. Leader for repeating himself, what are we to say 
of Mr. Brett and Mr. Hook and Mr. Henry Moore, but that 
they might inscribe “Semper eadem” over their studio 
doors, as the most appropriate motto for their works? Mr. 
Hook’s transparent green waves and ruddy fisher-folk, Mr. 
Brett’s rocky coasts and calm waters, Mr. Moore’s deep- 
blue seas and cloudy skies, are all as beautiful and as truth- 
ful as ever; but we can find absolutely nothing to say about 
them which might not equally well be applied to almost 
everything that these excellent artists have exhibited for 
the last ten years. 

Perhaps the most poetical landscapes in the exhibition 
are the solemn and richly colored evening scenes by Mr. 
Mclachlan and Mr. Peppercorn, who surpass Mr. Leader 
in sentiment, while they fail toequal him in dexterity. Mr. 
McWhirter and Mr. Vicat Cole are represented by some 
fairly successful landscapes, tho I cannot greatly praise 
the view of Mount Etna by the former artist, who is much 
more at home in his native Highlands. Nor am I able to 
admire Mr. Goodall’s coldly topographical painting of the 
“Thames from Windsor Castle.”’ It is well enough exe- 
cuted, but totally uninteresting from its lack of artistic 
feeling. Mr. Herkomer’s landscape comes last on our list, 
tho by no means the least, either in size or in merit. It is 
called “Our Village,’ and represents a portion of the pic- 
turesque little village of Bushy, in Hertfordshire, where 
the artist resides. There is too little composition in the 
picture—composition, indeed, was never Mr. Herkomer’s 
strong point—but in sentiment and in color it is altogether 
charming. The artist has rendered with perfect success 
the glow of warm summer twilight, and his groups of fig- 
ures, whether loitering children, or tired laborers return- 
ing from the day’s work, are most happily introduced and 
evidently studied from Nature. Mr. Herkomer has seldom 
painted better; never, perhaps, produced a picture more 
thoroughly pleasing and harmonious, 

RicuMOND, SURREY, ENGLAND. 





Sanitary. 


MEDICAL AND SANITARY ASSOCIATIONS 
AND THEIR RESULTS. 


THE first thing that a man who has or thinks he has a 
new idea does nowadays is to call a convention. He, of 
course, has already a few followers and hopes thus to gain 
others. Still more if a theory or a practice has come into 
sufficient prominence to be accepted and followed as a 
specialty, those who follow it have come to have a com- 
mon interest and are inclined to get together to compare 
views. So long as this method embraced the wide field of 
any science or of any art, there was comparatively little 
danger of running into grooves or of that narrowness which 
is sometimes found amid greatness, where the whole atten- 
tion has become fixed upon one object. But no careful ob- 
server can have overlooked the fact that the tendency now 
is to divide and subdivide until it is not so much those of 
one calling that meet as it is those of some one specialty. 
This has been carried farther in the profession of medicine 
than in any other. The ministry, with all its sects, has 
nothing to compare with it. Even where it is gathered as 
a general meeting, like that of the British or American 
Medical Association, the division into sections quite sepa- 
rates those who have the name of physician in common. 

These associations have, however, great advantages and 
accomplish much good, The general meeting as one body 
keep up arelationship while the sub-divisions secure larger 
work and give opportunity for comparison of experiences 
in the same special line. Weare sure that thus the great 
annual national associations of England and America have 
both broadened and deepened the knowledge of the medical 
profession. The International Medical Congresses, such as 
those held in London and Copenhagen, have made a distin- 
guished record. There is every prospect that the Triennial 
meeting, which begins August 3d of this year at Berlin; will 
be equal to its predecessors and will help to widen the do 
main of practical medicine and sanitation. 

The tendency is, however, to a specialism which is far 
more select and exclusive. We have now meeting in the 
United States a dozen or more special societies or congresses 
ranging through all varieties of select occupation. Otology 
and Ophthalmogy was once almost the lone specialty, but 
now almost every other organ in man or cattle has its 
society, and even corns and nails are likely to secure special 
recognition. Even sanitary art, besides its American Pub- 
lic Health Association and its International Congress of 
Hygiene, is beginning to discuss a division into specialites, 
and already a Congress on Tuberculosis has been held. 

There are some advantages in this separating and sub- 
dividing, but there are growing disadvantages which it is 
wellto consider. It has already become apparent that 
many of these specialists become over-zealous and over con- 
fident that the study and practice of their department is at 
the foundation of almost every other. 

We readily recall the confident assurance with which 
gynecology, for instance, brought itself into popularity, and 
referred almost every ailment to a particular set of organs. 

This went so far in operation and treatment that it has 
recently become necessary for a distinguished practitioner 
to remind the medical world that human beings are made 
up of a series of organs. The same is true as to ophthalmol- 
ogy, which is now having a special run. The discovery 
has been made (?) that all headaches and nearly all neural- 
gias and divers other ailments, are owing to wrong action 
of the muscles controlling this valuable organ, or to some 
optical defect. The illusion is real, if not ocular. We even 
discover the same in sanitary science and art. There are 
those who would have us believe that, if we keep clean, we 
are sure to be healthy; and in order to accomplish this 
scores of impracticable rules are given. We would not be 
so rude as to speak of ophthalmological, or neurasthenic, or 
hygienic cranks, but there are sects that at least deserve 
the name of zealots. We are in the habit of reading the 
reports and transactions of these various organizations, and 
not infrequently find extreme views, which the practical 
practitioner cannot indorse. It is impossible, for instance, 
to sterilize one’s self after the method of corrosive subli- 
mate washing and antiseptic clothing recently advocated, 
or to deal with the furniture and walls of a whole house 
where a case of phthisis has occurred according to the for- 
mula of some writers, unless there is more than ordinary 
wealth. 

This leads us to say that we are also suffering from an- 
other division which, if less declared, is none the less real 
and assertive. There is coming to be a broad line of divi- 
sion between general practitioners and those who work in 
laboratories or who do the most of the writing and the 
talking. Most of the medical biologists have really done 
very little practice. Many of the sanitary writers have 
neither been practitioners nor health-inspectors. Yetit is the 
penman and those who are doing “‘original”’ or biological 
work that are oftenest quoted as authorities. They are be- 
fore the public as the family physician is not and cannot 
be. He is too busy with the daily round of observation and 
experience to spend most of his time either in technical or 
verbal delineation. Yet in nine cases out of ten he isa 
better practitioner than the one who only has the experi- 
ence of the laboratory or the hospital. It is well if he has 
had in early life both of these, but they cannot be equal to 
that daily following of cases and study of family and local 
sanitary history which belongs to practice. There are, it is 
true, a few notable men who like the elder Flint combined 
through life the two qualities. But to-day we believe the 
medical and sanitary departments are suffering from over- 
wrought specialism of this variety in the same sense that 
Bismarck has recently criticised over education in Ger- 
many. We plead for a less ready acceptance of the views 
of individual writers or technical students. We need to 
heed more what the plodding and observing practitioners 
of large towns and thickly settled country districts have to 
say and to draw out or obtain their views; we need to fol- 
low more the men who study sanitation by the bedside, in 





the tenement house, or amid unfavorable surroundings, 
rather than rely upon the officer who holds his place by ap- 
pointment or influence. 








Science. 


INVESTIGATIONS have recently been made in regard to 
the cause of the rapid degeneracy of the varieties of straw- 
berry. Hundreds of new kinds have appeared during the 
past quarter of a century, every one of which was supposed 
to be better in some respects than existing kinds, and yet 
the fact remains that the best strawberries of to-day, are 
no larger, or better in any respect than the numbers that 
have been displaced. It now appears that the strawberry 
plant under cultivation is liable to a disease, which in its 
wild condition as Fragaria Virginiana it is free from. 
This disease takes the form of small, round, brownish-red 
spots on the leaves, which are caused py a small fungus 
which has been determined to be Spherella fragariw, 
Why it should attack the cultivated form and not the wild 
form led to investigation. It was noted that the new seed- 
ling introductions were free from this disease for several 
years—some remaining free longer than others. The con- 
clusion was reached that as the strawberry is naturally 
confined to high Northern regions, or, if descending to 
warmer latitudes, became a denizen of woods or shaded, 
grassy places, the highly heated ground of cultivation is 
unfavorable to great vital force. When the “tone of the 
strawberry plant’s system becomes reduced” it is an easier 
prey to thefungus. In time all varieties become reduced, 
in time all varieties degenerate. The effort of strawberry 
improvers is rather to keep the race from degenerating 
than to get much better than we have. This scientific in- 
vestigation of the strawberry, it is believed, will lead to 
valuable practical results, 


..--Ina recent issue of THE INDEPENDENT we noted the 
interesting geographical discoveries made by Sir W. 
Macgregor in the Owen-Stanley range of mountains in 
British New Guinea. The expedition has been of great 
profit to many branches of science. In botany one of the 
most remarkable facts is the collection, among other no- 
table plants, of Mikania scandens, the well-known “climb- 
ing boneset” of the Atlantic portion of our continent, ex- 
tending from the Canadian border through our whole ter- 
ritory, tho abundant in no one place. Baron F. Von Muel- 
ler, who has identified the plants of the expedition, finds it 
in no degree different from the American plant. Of course 
in this wholly unknown and hitherto unexplored tropical 
region any recent introduction is out of the question. As 
the flora of that part of the earth is about the oldest exist- 
ing, and assuming that the plant of New Guinea and of the 
United States had a common origin, the fact indicates that 
in the remote past there must have been a much closer re- 
lationship between this great island and the American con- 
tinent than any fact has hitherto disclosed. Another 
highly interesting point is that a plant so old in the genea- 
logical succession as Mikania scandens is now proved to 
be, should, in the light of modern thought on evolution, 
have continued for so many ages, and over so wide an area, 
exactly the same in spite of so much claimed for the power 
of environment to change form. 


....Bokhara is now the only one among the formerly 
powerful Tartar Khanates that preserves even a nominal 
independence. The Turanian Auzbecks, altho the ruling 
race, do not form by any means the majority of the inhabi- 
tants. The primitive race of the country is of Traman 
stock, but, tho a tall, fine people, these Tadjiks, who are 
peaceful and given to agriculture, gardening, trade and 
manufacture, have been conquered by the more warlike 
and energetic Auzbecks. The Khanate contains a great 
number of Arabs, and the Persians are also numerous, 
and so influential that their language is that of the court 
and of good society. The Bokharan Jews dress similarly 
to those of Poland, and their commercial relations extend to 
Russia, France, Austriaand England, Many Hinduscross 
the frontier, and, as arule, become small tradesmen; they 
are given to usury, and return to their native country if 
they become rich. Some of the Afghans who attend the 
markets settle and purchase lands. Including Russians, 
there are two thousand Europeans within the Khanate. 








Personalities 


DURING the late royal garden party on the Plauen Insel, 
near Pottsdam, the Freisinnige Deputy, Herr Schmidt, and 
the Imperial Chancellor renewed an old acquaintance. 
Herr Schmidt, some thirty years ago, received his military 
instruction from the man who is now Chancellor, but 
who then was Lieutenant von Caprivi. The Chancellor re- 
membered not only the volunteer, who is now a Deputy, 
but also those who were his comrades. During the conver- 
sation which gave rise to these reminiscences the Freisin- 
nige Deputy mentioned that even then the volunteers 
prophesied a brilliant future for their lieutenant. Herr 
Schmidt also told a characteristic story of Lieutenant von 
Caprivi. One day three volunteers were summoned to give 
evidence against a sergeant. Appearing at the barracks 
they inquired where this important matter was to be set- 
tled. ‘‘Of course at Lieutenant von Caprivi’s.’”’ “Why 
of course?” ‘ Well, he is the only 'ieutenant in the bar 
racks who has ink in his room.” The Chancellor was 
amused at this little story. 


....Otsego Hall, the home of James Fenimore Cooper, 
the novelist, at Cooperstown, was destroyed by fire in 1853 
two years after his death. The family built another dwell- 
ing on a new site. In the course of time a new street wa 
laid out by the village authorities, which included within 
its bounds the spot where the old hall once stood. There is 
no suitable monument to Cooper in the town which he 
made famous, A movement is on foot to erect one by pub- 
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lic subscription. Meantime, and as a temporary memorial’ 
the trustees of the village have caused a huge boulder to be 
planted on the site of the hall, on Fair Street, and have 
surrounded it by an iron fence, and have had cut upon a 
polished face of the stone an inscription which reads as 
foilows: 

*On this site stood Otsego Hall, the home of James Fenimore 
Cooper, where he lived from 1834 to the day of his death, Sep- 
tember, 1851. Built in 1798 by Judge William Cooper; destroyed 
by fire October, 1853.”" 


_. Princess Victoria, the Empress Frederick’s youngest 
and favorite daughter, is rather pretty, having a nice fig- 
ure, blueeyes and fair hair. She has always been fond of 
an out of-door life, and enjoys exercise in any form. She 
is an indefatigable walker, an accomplished rider and 
lawn tennis player, and can drive four-in-band in a mas- 
terly style. She has inherited the Empress Frederick’s 
love for music, has a charming touch on the piano, sings, 
and is a performer on the banjo. Her bright, natural 
humor and vivacity make her a great favorite at the Eng- 
lish Court. Her betrothed, Prince Adolph of Schaumburg- 
Lippe is a handsome and interesting young soldier. The 
young lady’s dowry amounts of $1,250,000. 


....J'wo of our contributors, President Charles Kendall 
Adams, of Cornell University, and Mrs. Mary M. Barnes, 
widow of the late A. S. Barnes, of Brooklyn, were married 
last week in London. Mrs. Adams is a very accomplished 
lady, has had classes of ladies in Shakespeare and English 
literature in Brooklyn, and has written some excellent 


verse. 


.... When Labouchere questioned the actual value of a 
Senior Wrangler’s ability, a list was submitted to him in 
their behalf containing ‘“‘some of the Senior Wranglers 
during the present century.”’ The list contained only five 
judges, four bishops and a dean and some six or eight 
eminent astronomers and mathematicians. 


....Colonel Sir Edward Bradford, the new head of the 
London Police Department, is not only a distinguished 
army officer, but one of the most celebrated sportsmen in 
the British army. 


....Pope Leo XIII, has authorized the drawings for his 
own sarcophagus for the Church of St. Giovanni, to be 
erected three years after his death. It will cost $25,000. 


Washington News. 


WHATEVER else the Senate has done or left undone, in 
the week’s work, it has passed the Silver bill—and be it 
known, the Silver bill is one of the big measures, along 
with the Tariff, River and Harbor, and Federal Election 
bills. But the House of Representatives apparently has 
not fully resumed business since its Fourth of July outing. 
Little work has been done during the week, except roll- 
call, insisted upon bythe Democrats, who, for obvious rea- 
sons, delight to waste time just about this season. 

A little breeze blew up over the Behring Sea matter, 
“touching the subjects ia dispute between the Govern- 
ment of tne United States and the Government of Great 
Britain,’ as stated in a report presented by Representative 
Hitt, Chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs. The 
resolution adopted by the Committee, requested the Presi- 
dent, if not incompatible with the public interests, to fur- 
nish the House with the correspondence between the two 
Governments, etc. Of course the trouble is about seal 
catching in the Behring Sea, in settling which diplomatic 
negotiations have been going on between the British Min- 
ister and the Secretary of State. It is no disputed fact, 
that, even now, the British vessels—the *‘ Ampbion” and 
“Champion,” are in the Behring Sea, and that the ‘‘ War 
Sprite,’ ** Nymph” ** Daphne,”’ and * Espegle,”’ four more 
British vessels, each carrying thirty-six guns, will be there 
too. It is said, also, that certain torpedo boats are held 
in readiness by Great Britain, by way of settling any diffi- 
culty on this seal question. It came out during the short 
but sharp debate on the resolution, that the British Minis- 
ter who has left Washington for the summer, and the 
Secretary of State, now at Bar Harbor, would continue 
diplomatic negotiations on the Maine Coast. And there 
would seem no reason why Sir Julian Pauncefote and Mr. 
Blaine should not talk it over just as diplomatically at Bar 
Harbor asin the State Department at Washington. This 
was Representative McCreary’s view of it, and he strongly 
favored the resolution calling upon the President to furnish 
the House with all proper information on the question. 

Representative McMillen thought if it was so important 
the State Department should lay it before Congress, in- 
stead of waiting for the House to ask forit. But then, Mr. 
MeMillen also said: ** We are getting so diplomatic we 
cannot go directly to the state of things as they exist ” 
The resolutions were voted on and adopted. 

There was considerable discussion on the Diplomatic and 
Consular Appropriation bill, and into this Mr. McMillen 
insisted upon dragging the Samoan question. 

Mr. McCreary protested that it was last year the appro- 
priation was made of $500,000 to protect the interests of the 
United States in the Samoan Islands. The present bill 
Xives $175,000 to carry out certain recommendations made 
by the International American Conference. But it was in 
vain that Representative McCreary explained these things. 
Mr. McMillen would have more and more of Samoa, and 
the gist of the Tennessee Member's grievance was that we 
sent down to Samoa a lot of men who re-throned a king 
dethroned by the people of that country—taking up a 
scapegrace who had been dethroned, putting him back on 
the throne and assuring him of permanent authority. 
“ And,” he went on, “this American Administration has 
undertaken to pay a part of the expense of ‘ running’ that 
kingdom. 1 throw that into the record for what it is 
Worth, in connection with our relation to Samoan affairs. 
They are a disgrace to the age in which we live:”’ 








Again Mr. McCreary protested that there was not a word 
about Samoa in the bill pow under consideration, and 
nothing relating to Samoan matters, and “ nothing in the 
bill forthe gentleman from Tennessee to fight.”’ 

As the scrimmage was entirely between the two Demo- 
crats, one from Tennessee and the other from Kentucky, 
the Republicans simply looked on and enjoyed the fun 
without taking any partinit. But Mr. McMillen ignored 
the Berlin Conference for the settlement of Samoan affairs 
last year, and continued to ring the changes on the Ameri- 
cap people ‘running’ a kingdom, re-throning a dethroned 
king, and he denounced the whole business as *‘ un-Ameri- 
can and un-Republican.”’ 

The Diplomatic and Consular bill includes a number of 
important changes. At fourteen posts, where the Consuls 
are now paid by fees, the bill provides salaries, and the 
fees will be turned into the Government. In each instance 
the salary is less than the compensation heretofore from 
the fees. By this some in fact a considerable reduc- 
tion in consular expenses is made. The salaries of two 
Consuls-General are increased—one at Mexico, from 32,500 
to #4,000: and Vienna from $3,000 to $4,000. Among the 
Consuls to get increased salaries are those at Havre from 
$3,000 to $3.500: Montevideo from $2,000 to $3,000; Bordeaux 
from #2,500 to $3,000; Chemnitz to $3,000; Aix La Cnappelle 
to $2,500. The salaries of the Ministers to Denmark, Tur- 
key, Argentine Republic and the United States of Colum- 
bia, each have been increased by $2,500. Denmark will 
receive $7,500, and the other three $10,000 each. The rank 
of the represeutative to Switzerland has been raised from 
Minister Resident to Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary, but without increase of salary. As the 
salary at this post is but $5,000, the new rank may be re- 
garded as somewhat top-heavy. The bill as a whole, 
while making a good many changes, does not increase the 
expenses over last year’s appropriation. 

The Senate, without doubt, is rejoiced to have disposed 
of the Silver bill. Even the Democrats, who to a man 
strongly opposed the bill, are relieved that this much leg- 
islation has been accomplished, and while some of the Re- 
publicans feel not entirely satisfied with all the features, 
they declare it is the best step possible, and far better than 
no Silver bill. The vote was, of course, a strictly party 
vote-—thirty-nine Republican Senators voting for the bill, 
and twenty-six Democrats against it. Eight Republicans 
were paired with eight Democrats, and there were three 
Democrats absent. The leval-tender feature caused Senator 
McPherson to vote against the bill. Senator Payne, Sena- 
tor George, and Senator Blodgett would not put themselves 
on record as following the free coinage extremists, prefer- 
ring no legislation rather than the moderation of the com- 
promise bill, so these three Democrats did not vote. It 
has been a long “‘ silver fight,’’ and more than once a good 
deal of difference of feeling was apparent among the Re- 
publicans, which threatened to disturb all other important 
legislation, in the Senate especially. To Senator Sherman, 
more than any other Senator, is due the successful finish 
of the silver problem, as it was the Ohio Senator who 
framed the compromise with so much skill and fairness. 

The last long speech was by Senator Morgan, against the 
bill. Tne Alabama Senator is a very good speaker. He 
interests the galleries and the floor, and often entertains 
both. This he did in his speech just before the vote was 
taken. It was a three hours speech, aud perhaps it was 
partly the fact that the Republicans were so sure of pass- 
ing the bill that most of them cheerfully left the cloak- 
rooms to listen, and partly because Senator Morgan 
“struck out from the shoulder,” in vigorous off-hand style. 
He had much to say about the “ Plutocrats”’ (silver men) 
of the country, and *‘ fiat money men” (Senator Jones, of 
Nevada, and Senator Farwell), and tinally he wound up 
with a dramatic appeal to the Senate not to let the Sen- 
ator from Ohio (Senator Sherman) ‘‘thrust his stiletto 
again into silver.” 

And now come the Tariff, River and Harbor, and per- 
haps the Federal Election bills in the Senate. If the latter 
is to be passed the adjournment is far off. Senator Frye de- 
clares he will stay ‘‘till snow falls’’ in order to pass the 
Election bill. It is quite certain that the President greatly 
desires the passage of an election measure, whether it be 
the House bill or something better by the Senate. It is 
whispered that if the Election bill is ‘‘dropped”’ for this 
session the Democrats will not oppose the tariff legisla- 
tion and the River and Harbor bill. In which event the 
Senate would soon “catch up” with the House business 
and an adjournment could be expected by the middle of 
August. 


Urws of the Weer. 


DOMESTIC. 





REPORT received in San Francisco from Victoria says 
the general opinion prevails there that two fleet-sailing 
vessels have been fitted out, armed and equipped, and sent 
to the Behring Sea to aid the British sailing vessels to resist 
capture by American revenue cutters. The ‘Corwin’’ is 
at Victoria awaiting sailing orders, and information has 
been received here that the cutter “Oliver Wolcott,” which 
has been undergoing repairs at Seattle, has been ordered 
to make ready at once and proceed to Behring Sea, 


.... The House of Representatives, by a vote of 114 to 66 
adopted the Conference report on the Agricultural Appro- 
priation bill....Mr. Hitt, from the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, reported back a resolution requesting the Presi- 
dent to furnish the House with correspondence between 
the Government of the United States and Great Britain 
touching the subjects in dispute in Behring’s Sea since 
March 4th, 1889. The resolution was adopted. 


...-In the Senate Mr. Hiscock offered a resolution de- 
claring that the Senate had received with profound sorrow 
the announcement of the death of Mr. Cox, and tendering 
to his family the assurance of sympathy in its sad be- 





reavement. He also eulogized Mr. Cox’s character and 
accomplishments....The Conference report on the Silver 
bill was agreed to by a vote of 39 to 26. 

....Dr. Burtsell, late pastor of the Epiphany Church, 
New York, is condemned by the Propaganda Fide and the 
Pope to make a humble submission to Archbishop Cor- 
rigan and an apology, remaining practically suspended 
until the Propaganda decides his future career. 


...A cyclone passed over the country near St. Paul, on 
July 18tb, killing a dozen people and injuring many more. 
An excursion steamer with over 200 persons on board 
was capsized in Lake Pepin. Over 100 lives were lost. 


.... The National Convention of Iron Moulders is"1n ses- 
sion at Detroit. 


....Gen. John C, Fremont, died in New York on the 13th 
instant. 


.... The Quarrymen at Joliet, I11., are on a strike. 


FOREIGN. 

.... The national French féte this year being at once the 
anniversary of the taking of the Bastille and the cente- 
nary of the Federation, the latter called” for a special com- 
memoration, which was duly carried out on the 13th in- 
stant, Thecelebration was musical in character, the music 
being supplied by Massinet and interpreted by the Federa- 
tion of the Musical Societies of France. The scene in the 
Cour du Louvre was picturesque and animated, The 
President and Mme. Carnot were present. 


.... The most important political action during the week 
in France, was the decision of the Superior Council of 
Commerce that in the forth-coming Tariff bill materials 
shall be placed ou the free list. The Temps, which usually 
speaks the Government’s mind on such occasions, considers 
this the most important political action of the year, and 
declares that it assures the continued prosperity of Lyons 
over her Italian and other rivals. 


.... The important event of the week in London is the 
collapse of three strikes, in the departments of Police, 
Post-office, and the Army. The strikes in the first two 
iustances were badly organized. In the post-office four 
hundred and thirty-five men were dismissed from the 
service for their part in the affair. The insubordination in 
the Regiment of the Guards was due to senseless and over 
exacting discipline. 


.... Rumors are still current that some of the members 
of the French Chamber of Deputies, and perhaps some of 
the Ministers also, desire to retaliate against the United 
States in case of the passage of the McKinley Tariff bill by 
changing the French tariff so as to favor Russian petro 
leum. It is doubtful whether the Government will sanc- 
tion such an effort. 


.. The Engadine Valley, in Germany, was covered with 
snow to the depth of twelve inches, necessitating the use of 
sledges. The temperature was two degrees below the 
freezing point. The mail-coach was snowed upin the Juller 
Pass. There were dense fogs in the valley. 


....News has been received at Tangier of a raid by the 
Zemmour tribe on the camp of the Sultan’s son near Salee, 
The camp was taken completely by surprise. Troops and 
slaves were mercilessly slaughtered by the raiders, and fit- 
teen prisoners were burned alive. 


....M. Nélidoff, the Russian Ambassador to Turkey, 
has expressed to Kismail Pasha, the Grand Vizier, Russia’s 
regret at the recent riots in Erzeroum. M, Nélidoff said he 
feared that the excitement in Armenia would entail trouble 
both on Russia and on Turkey. 


.A great fire occurred in the Stamboul quarter of 
Constantinople. The conflagration began in a timber 
yard, and the flames, fanned by a strong wind, spread 
rapidly to the adjoining property. Fully 1,000 houses and 
shops were destroyed. 


.... Reports from Vienna state that storms and floods 
have destroyed the crops at Gastein and Leinz, The coan 
try from Spital, in Carinthia, to Oberdrauberg is sub- 
merged. Great damage has been done to railways and 
bridges. 


....Tbe marriage of Mr. Henry M. Stanley and Miss 
Dorothy Tennant took place in Westminster Abbey on 
July 12th. The ceremony was performed by Dean Bradley, 
Archdeacon Farrar, and the Bishop of Ripon. 


....Floods in Northern Italy caused immense damage, 
especially in the valley of the Adige. Troops are assisting 
in repairing breaches in the river’s banks at Verona and 
Brandzoll. 


....The Canadian Government has established a carrier- 
pigeon service between Halifax and Sable Island, one of 
the most dangerous and inaccessible islands on the Atlan- 
tic coast. 


....Forty-four deaths from cholera have occurred 
among the members of a battalion of Ghoorkas stationed 
at Dharmeala, in the Punjab. 


....The London Chronicle says that the German Foreign 
Office has been advised that Prince Ferdinand is not likely 
to return to Bulgaria. 


....Abbé Mesmer has started from Rome for Washington 
to assume the place in the Catholic University in that city 
which he is to fill. 


....The Opintone, of Rome, says that England has as- 
sured Italy that she does not intend to abandon her rights 
in Tunis. 


....- The Chamber of Deputies of Portugal, by a vote of 
87 to 32 has approved the bill for a general increase of tax- 
ation. 


..-e The Peace Congress opened in London on the 14th. 
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THE ETHICS OF GAMBLING. 


THERE is a big constitutional fight in progress over 
tbe Lottery Bill in Louisiana. It was determined to 
make everything sure by first passing it, as a Constitu- 
tional Amendment, by a two-thirds majority of both 
Houses, which should not need, so it was claimed, the 
Governor’s approval. lt was then intended to pass it 
by the same two-thirds majority over the Governor's 
veto, which was sure to come. The first passage and 
the veto came as planned; but after the veto one of the 
members of the Senate died. He sick, and 
they planned to hold a session at his house; but he 
died that day. So the claims that his 
veto kills the measure, while the Legislature claims 
that it has passed by a two-thirds vote and goes to 
the people—that is the white people, the colored 
people being persuaded not to vote—for approval. 
The Governor’s message disapproving the bill was a 
magnificent document, and admirably showed the dis- 
grace which the measure has already brought to the 
State, and what was the era of corruption which it 
would inaugurate. He denounced the idea that the 
State was a pauper, unable to meet its expenses, and 
compelled to sell the support of its institutions out to a 
corporation. It is none too soon, by State and National 
legislation, to begin to build a wall of protection and 
quarantine against Louisiana. The carrying of lottery 
advertisements or tickets by the mail or by express 
companies should be forbidden, and newspapers for- 
bidden to advertise lotteries. 

Wherein does the sin of the lottery, or of gambling 
in general, consist? Why should not a person be will- 
ing to make wagers, or get profit by a game of cards or 
the turn of a wheel, or the event of a horse race? The 
difference between a gambling operation and a regular 
sale or barter is this; When you sell goods, or barter 
property with a man, you get a value, but you equally 
give a value, What you get is more valuable to you, and 
what he gets is more valuable to him. You do not en- 
rich yourself by impoverishing your neighbor; for both 
parties are equally benefited. But when a man makes 
a bet, the very nature of it is that one shall get every- 
thing and the other get nothing, You do not simply 
benefit yourself, but you benefit yourself by the process 
of impoverishing your neighbor. That is what is 
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planned for. In the hope of getting his money for 
nothing you are willing to run the risk of having your 
own money taken away for nothing; or, in the case of 
the lottery, in the hope of getting a good deal of your 
neighbor’s money for nothing you are willing to run the 
risk of giving bim a little of your own for nothing. 
Trade is by nature honest; it designs equal advantage to 
both parties. It is, in its large consideration, a benevo- 
lent and not a merely selfish transaction. But gambling 
has no elemeut of either benevolence or justice in it. By 
its own nature it injures and only injures one party; and 
the party that gets the benefit designed and hoped to 
injure the other party and only injure him. Gambling 
in all its phases and methods is inherently vicious and 
wicked; and in its smallest varieties is to be sternly 
opposed. We would have church fairs especially free 
from all taint of it. 


- — 
THE BRUSSELS CONFERENCE AND AFRICA. 


History is being made very rapidly for Africa, and its 
future brightens daily. Even ** in darkest Africa ” the 
light isincreasing. Nearly the whole of the southern half 
of the continent is now divided between European pow- 
ers, Developments follow one another so rapidly that it 
is hard to keep track of the developments. The great 
events of the present year are the completion of Stanley’s 
greatest undertaking and the publication of his story of 
it, the agreement between England and Germany dis- 
posing of the larger portion of the territory lying between 
the east coast and the great lakes, and the conclusion of 
the labors of the Anti-Slavery Conference at Brussels. 

The Anti-Slavery Conference, which was not simply 
a voluntary gathering, but was clothed with the powers 
of the governments of Europe and the United States, 
was exceedingly well-timed. Meeting in November 
last in Brussels, at the call of the enlightened and _ pro- 
gressive King of Belgium, who has done more for the im- 
provement of Africa than any other man, with the pos- 
sible exception of Henry M, Stanley, the Conference, 
after a most laborious and exhaustive examination of 
the whole subjec and the 


Africa, has reached harmonious conclusions simultane- 


of slavery slave trade in 
ously with the signing of the agreement between Ger- 
many and England which equitably divides the remain- 
ing undivided territory of East and Central Africa, The 
delimitation of the spheres of intluence in Africa, of 
England, Germany, Italy and Portugal, has prepared the 
way forthe enforcement of the very important meas- 
ures decided upon by the Anti-Slavery Conference. 

The sole purpose of the Conference was to consider 
how the slave traftic can be broken up. At the suggestion 
ot the English representatives, the subject was discussed 
in three aspects. First, how the Powers may concert 
measures for the suppression of the maritime traffic; 
second, how they may circumvent the villainous work 
of the slave raiders; and third, how they may destroy the 
markets for slaves. The conclusions of the Conference, 
in which we are glad to say, the representatives of all 
the participating powers, including England, Austria, 
Denmark, France, Germany, Belgium, Holland, Italy, 
Portugal, Russia, Spain, Sweden and Norway, Turkey, 
the United States, Zanzibar, and the Congo Free State, 
heartily agreed, are embraced in eight chapters. 

Chapter first, on slave raiders, proposes a number of 
rules which each State undertakes to carry out to the 
best of its ability. It may not be known that one of the 
most eflicient instruments in the hands of the rascally 
Arabs is firearms, These are imported from Europe in 
numbers, eighty to one hundred thousand 
muskets and rifles being received every year at Zanzibar 
alone, These firearms are chiefly those which have been 
discarded by European armies, and are, therefore, fur- 
nished at a moderate price to Arabs in exchange for 


enormous 


ivory and other produce, In the interior, where their use 
is hardly known, the Arabs have little difficulty in cap- 
turing whole villages with their aid. The Conference, 
theretore, deems it indispensable that the traffic in fire- 
arms should be reduced, Strange to say the majority 
were in favor of the entire prohibition of the importa- 
tion of tirearms; but England, Holland, and the other 
countries, regarded this step as too radical, and it was 
decided simply to regulate the use of them in the zone 
embraced between twenty degrees north latitude and 
twenty-two degrees south latitude, and from coast to 
coast, and one hundred miles seaward. Such arms as are 
allowed to be imported are to be stored in government 
warehouses and only given out to travelers on permis- 
sion by the proper authorities. Lf these regulations can 
be successfully carried out the trattic in firearms will be 
enormously reduced, and will, moreover, be kept out of 
bad hands, 

The 
proposition is to establish government posts for the 
prevention of the formation of slave-trading expedi- 
tions, and for the interception of such as shall succeed 
in evading the measures for prevention. The chiefs of 
‘aravans who have been condemned for slave trade of- 
fenses will not be allowed to proceed, without first giv- 
ing security that their object is not slave catching. 

Tne third chapter provides for the suppression of the 
maritime traffic in slaves. All vessels of less than ‘ive 
hundred tons are to be subject to detention and ea ami- 
nation in the infected zone. This chapter had.to be 


The second chapter deals with caravan routes. 





very carefully worded to avoid the susceptibility of 
France, which has long been hostile to the searching of 
vessels bearing her flag by men of war of other nations, 
To carry out these provisions an international tribunal 
is to be established. 

The only slave market now in existence is the Eastern 
market, particularly that of Persia and Turkey. As 
Turkey was represented in the Conference the subject 
of domestic slavery had to be treated very delicately. 
The provisions of chapter fourth, relating to this sub- 
ject, depend for their effectiveness more upon moral 
influence and educational efforts than upon any exer- 
cise of authority. 

Chapter fifth provides for the organization of the pro- 
posed international maritime bureau, which is to have 
its headquarters at Zanzibar, and which is to gather in- 
formation concerning the slave trade from all sources, 
and is to be the medium for the exchange of documents 
between the European Governments. The same chap- 
ter also provides for a liberation bureau for the delivery 
of the certificates of freedom, the protection of liberty to 
slaves, and the procuring of means of support for them, 

Chapter sixth is devoted to measures for the restric- 
tion of the traflic in intoxicating liquors, Every Euro- 
pean observer knows how indispensable it is to the 
preservation of the native races that the traffic of in. 
toxicants should be in some way curtailed or destroyed. 
The quantity and quality of the vile stuff that is shipped 
to Africa from civilized countries constitute a great re- 
proach to Christian commerce. The Conference proposes 
to apply to the traflic the principles of Prohibition with 
respect to those natives who have not yet acquired the 
use of intoxicants and to restrict their use, among those 
who have been receiving them, by the imposition of a 
tax of about eleven cents a gallon. This seems a 
ridiculously small tax, and so it is compared with what 
it was first proposed to levy, namely, one dollar and 
ninety-two cents a gallon; but several of the powers 
were loth to agree to any tax whatever, and that of 
eleven cents a gallon was the utmost they would con- 
cede. But it is to be remembered that the liquor im- 
ported into Africa‘is sold at the rate of about thirty-five 
to forty cents a gallon. It is very doubtful whether this 
chapter will be of much practical utility. 

The eighth and last chapter relates to the customs 
régime in the Congo region, This furnished one of the 
most difficult topics the Conference had to consider, ow- 
ing to the pronounced hostility of Holland to the levy- 
ing of any impost whatever. Holland held out on this 
point to the very last, and only yielded after much pres- 
sure had been brought to bear. The settlement of this 
matter was of vital importance to the Congo State. As 
soon as it was agreed to, measures were taken by Bel- 
gium for the grant of a loan of twenty-five million 
francs to the Congo Free State, in order that it may 
carry on its government. The matter of the imposition 
of duties on imports in the Congo valley is, according to 
the suggestions of the representative of the United 
States, to be left to each power to arrange by treaty 
with the Congo Free State. 

Such are the results of the Brussels Anti-Slavery Con- 
ference. It is to be remembered that they are as yet 
only resolutions on paper. Their feasibility is to be 
demonstrated by application. Some of them are likely 
to be a dead letter. If so, other measures more effective 
will have to be devised. Now that all Europe is in prac- 
tical agreement that slavery and the rum traftic must be 
suppressed in Africa, the first and most important point 
is gained. The second step will be the application of ef- 
fective methods; and this, too, must succeed sooner or 
later. 


—_———- > 
THE PRAYING JESUS. 


ONE of the features that conspicuously appear in the 
earthly life of Christ, is the fact that as a man, consid- 
ered with reference to his human nature, he was often 
engaged in prayer, and that this was particularly true 
of him on special occasions. Prayer in him was an 
exercise that had its seat, its reasons, its necessity, and 
its propriety, in his human nature; and in these re- 
spects it was essentially what itis when his followers 
pray. It was the man Christ Jesus who prayed, and 
who prayed as a man. 

Luke makes special mention of the fact that Jesus 
prayed at the time of his baptism, He says ‘‘ that Jesus 
also being baptized, and praying, the heaven was opened, 
and the Holy Ghost descended in a bodily shape like a 
dove upon him.” (Luke iii, 21,22.) Mark tellsus that, 
before Jesus started on his first missionary tour through 
Galilee, he rose ‘‘up a great while before day,” and 
** went out and departed into a solitary place, and there 
prayed.” (Mark i, 35.) We learn from Luke that, 
before he selected his twelve Apostles from among _ his 
disciples, ‘* he went into a mountain to pray, and con- 
tinued all night in prayer to God,” and that ‘‘ when it 
was day, he called unto him his disciples, and of them 
he chose twelve, whom also he named Apostles.” (Luke 
vi, 12,13.) The evangelists tell us that when the people 
wanted to ‘take him by force” and ‘‘ make hima king, 
he depacted again into the mountain himself alone,” 
and that he went up into this ‘‘ mountain apart to pray.” 
(Matt, xiv, 23, Mark vi, 46, and John vi, 15.) We learn 
from Luke that, before asking his disciples the question, 
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“Whom say the people that I am?’ he ‘‘ was alone 
praying.” (Luke ix, 18.) So, also, Luke says, in re- 
spect to his Transtiguration, that Jesus *‘ went up into 
a mountain to pray,” and that ‘as he prayed, the fasb- 
jon of his countenance was altered.” (Luke ix, 28, 29.) 

One of the prayers which Jesus offered is stated in the 
yery words which he uttered; and this is his intercessory 
prayer recorded in the seventeenth chapter of the Gor- 
pel of John. This prayer was made just before his 
death; and in it he prayed for himself as the Messiah 
and Saviour who was about to suffer death, also for his 
disciples whom he had just been instructing and comfort- 
ing,and also for all who through their word should be- 
lieve on him, This prayer was soon followed by another 
in the Garden of Gethsemane, three times repeated in 
which Jesus said: **O my Father, if it be possible, let 
this cup pass from me: nevertheless, not as I will, butas 
thou wilt.” (Matt, xxvi, 39-44.) Reference is made to 
this prayer in the Epistle to the Hebrews, where it is 
said that he *‘ offered prayers and supplications sith 
strong cryiug and tears unto him that was able to save 
him from death.” (Heb. v,7.) Jesus, when dying on 
the cross, uttered a prayer for his murderers; and it was 
in these words: ** Father, forgive them, for they know 
not what they do.” (Luke xxiii, 34.) Dr. Grifiin has 
eloquently said of this prayer, that he ** forgave and 
prayed for his murderers before his blood was cold on 
their hands.” 

These are examples of the fact that Jesus prayed, and 
some of them are examples of the exact words that fell 
from his lips. Luke tells us that, when he was with his 
disciples in the * upper room,” just before his crucifixion, 
he said to Peter: ** Simon, Simon, behold, Satan hath 
desired to have you, that be may sift you as wheat: but 
I have prayed for thee, that thy faith fail not.” (Luke 
xxii, 31, 32) Anticipating the sad fall of Peter, and 
predicting it, he prayed for the erring man, that his fall 
might not be final and fatal, and that he might be recov- 
ered; and the prayer was answered in the speedy restor- 
ation of Peter. Fortunate was it for Peter that Jesus 
loved him, and prayed for him that his faith might not 
ultimately fail. His foresight of what Peter would do 
did not turn away his heart from him, or excite anger 
toward him. No more beautiful spectacle was ever pre- 
sented in this world than that of the praying Jesus, 
warniug his disciple beforehand, and at the same time 
telling him that he had prayed for him, 

Jesus, when standing at the grave of Lazarus, and 
just about to say with a loud voice, ** Lazarus, come 
forth,” lifted up his eyes and said: ‘* Father, 1 thank 
thee that thou hast heard me. And I knew that thou 
hearest me always; but because of the people which 
stand by I said it, that they may believe that thou hast 
sent me.” (John xi, 41, 42.) He here put himself in the 
attitude of prayer to God the Father, and prayed asa 
man, and as the Messiah; and at the same time he exer- 
cised the divine power of restoring the dead to life. He 
put life into that sleeping dust, and called the soul of 
Lazarus back from the spirit realm, and made it a ten- 
ant again of an earthly body. He thus demonstrated the 
fact that God the Father had sent him. It was thus 
that the Son of God was glorified by the sickness and 
death of Lazarus. 

This same Jesus, who so often prayed on earth, some- 
times for himself and sometimss for others, has, as our 
‘* forerunner,” gone into Heaven, and in that world he 
is the ** High Priest, who is set on the right hand of the 
throne of the Majesty in the heavens—a mipister of the 
sanctuary, and of the true tavernacle, which the Lord 
pitched, and not man.” (Heb, viii, 1, 2.) He no longer 
needs to pray for himself, but he has not ceased to pray 
for others, The doctrine of the Bible is that Jesus, in 
the heavenly world, is an interceding High Priest, and 
that he ‘* ever liveth to make intercession forthem” that 
‘‘come unto God by him,” and that ‘*‘ he is able also to 
save them to the uttermost.” (Heb, vii, 25.) Paul 
thought of the risen and ascended Jesus as being ‘‘at the 
right hand of God,” and also as making ‘ intercession 
for us.” (Rom. viii, 34.) The prayer of intercession be- 
longs to his oftice in the heavenly world, as the ‘* High 
Priest of our profession”; and in view of this fact John 
said: ‘* And if any man sin, we have an Advocate with 
the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous.”’ (I John, ii, 1.) 
This interceding Jesus, who is our Advocate or Paracilete 
in Heaven, was on earth ‘* the propitiation for our sins”; 
and by what he did and suffered in the latter character 
he prepared for what he is doing in the former. 

The fact that Christ as a man prayed on earth, and 
that this was so prominent a feature in his earthly life, 
makes his conduct in this respect an example for our 
imitation. He not only taught the doctrine and duty of 
prayer, and gave us a model in the Lord’s Prayer, but 
he practiced the doctrine. He was pre-eminently the 
praying Jesus. Communion with God the Father by 
prayer was the fixed habit of his sinless life. There can 
be no genuine piety in the soul without this habit. A 
prayerless piety is a contradiction in terms, 

The fact that this same Christ prays in Heaven for his 
people, as their Advocate and High Priest, is full of en- 
couragement and hope. His heavenly prayer, like that 
of earth, carries with it the element of certainty. The 
man or woman for whom Christ speaks and in whose 
behalf he offers the argument of his own atoning blood, 
will be saved with the great salvation, This is true of all 





Christians, Paul says: ‘‘For God hath not appointed 
us to wrath, but to obtain salvation by our Lord Jesus 
Christ, who died for us, that, whether we wake or sleep, 
we should live together with him.” (I Thess. v, 9, 10.) 
it is a glorious thing to have the praying Jesus on our 
side. Blessed is the man for whom this Jesus speaks in 
the court of Heaven. 
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THE INFRINGEMENT OF COPYRIGHT AGAIN. 


As an act of courtesy we print the following letter: 
To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT. 

In your editorial of last week on “ The Britannica ” and 
Copyright, there are several points that do us injustice. 

Itis not true that we reprinted the “ Britannica.”’ We 
sold, simply, copies of one of the reprints now on the mar 
ket, the same as Mr. Wanamaker and hundreds of other 
prominent bouses throughout the country are doing. You 
make us specially prominent in this matter, as if we were 
doing an unusual thing. Of course, if the method of busi- 
ness is wrong—that of selling unautborized reprints—it is 
no excuse Whatever that other houses are doivg it; but why 
should we be singled out forspecial attack?’ If the metbod 
is wrong, it does not matter as to the bigness or the little- 
ness of the work that is being sold. Why, for example, 
have you no word to utter against the Harpers, who are 
just now issuing an unauthorized reprint of a book against 
the Lovells, who are handhng the authorized edition” 
W hy not a word againstthe leading publishing house that 
is now reprinting and selling an unauthorized edition of 
Chambers’s great ** Encyclopwdia’’? Why did you utter no 
ringing protest when, some time ago, the Harpers reprinted 
book after book against the Scribners, who had the author- 
ized editions’ The issuing and selling of such reprints by 
leading houses is a common, every-day occurrence, and has 
been ‘time out of mind.” 

Does it really aggravate our offense, in your eyes, that 
we sent hundreds of pounds sterling to the Scottish pub- 
Jishers, while these other houses very frequently send noth- 
ing to the holders of the European Copyright on the books 
they reprint or sell? You say that, of course, we had no 
reason to expect that Messrs. Black weuld keep the money 
which we forwarded on our sales of the *‘ Britannica.”’ In 
all the history of our book publishing and selling, only 
once before did an English, Scottish, German or French 
publisher or author return any money which we seut. On 
the other hand, they gratefully acknowledged the receipt, 
and almost invariably expressed grateful surprise, frequent- 
ly declaring that it was the first time that they bad ever 
received such a favor from an American publisher. Some 
of the authors have even publicly through the press made 
this acknowledgment and expressed this grateful surprise 
as did W. Matthieu Williams, the well-known scientific 
writer in the Popular Science Monthly. Wesay all this 
in no boastful way, but because such attacks as yours 
compel us to tell these things. 

And permit us to ask why you do not lash the leading 
newspapers of the country, such asthe New York Times, 
The Post, The Tribune (and has THE INDEPENDENT always 
been innocent ’) for the kind of piracy complained of in the 
following letter from the rMditors of Chambers’s Journal, 
Scotland: 

“ All our stories are regularly pirated by doz- 
eps of newspapers in all parts of the United States. We 
have never yet received one penny of compensation from 
any American newspaper or publisher; and the source from 
which our stories are taken is seldom or never acknowl- 
edged. We have contributors in Boston, New York, Chi- 
cago, etc., who give us the first offer of all their work, and 
have afterward, the pleasure of seeing their stories re 
printed wholesale in the newspapers of their own cities, 
These men are naturally ashamed of their countrymen. 

‘Yours faithfully, 
THE Epitors of Chambers’s Journal, 

We have made this challenge—and we make it again: If 
a committee of three intelligent business men is selected, 
we will agree to open our royalty books, and will pledge 
ourselves to prove that we have paid to the foreign holders 
of copyright three times more than has any other leading 
publishing bouse in America, on the average, for every for- 
eign book sold. Is not that a fair offer? Why is it not ac- 
cepted? Either it should be accepted, or these gross at 
tacks should be aimed in other directions. 

FUNK & WAGNALLS, 
18 and 20 Astor Place, New York City. 

JULY 12th, 1890. 

When a firm has issued a large edition of a book 
bought of the printers, it is not a strong defense to say 
that it did not ‘reprint’ it. But, to be exact, we did 
not say that Mesrrs, Funk & Wagnalls *‘ reprinted” the 
** Encyclpzaia,” but only that they ** issued” it, 

We certainly did not mean to imply that the Messrs. 
Funk & Wagnalls are sinners above all those upon 
whom the tower in Siloam did not fall; they only hap- 
pened to be about when it fell. Indeed, their digging 
about the foundation helped it fall just then. We did 
not criticise them because we bad the slightest feeling 
against them, but because the correspondence published 
made them a suitable text. Had Harpers or the Lovells 
given us such a text in written correspondence as did 
Funk & Wagnalls, we should have been equally likely to 
preach from it. Besides this, they claim to be a house 
especially devoted to the promulgation of moral ideas, 


instructing the world in ethics; and it is proper to hold, 


them to a stricter responsibility than some other houses 
which do not raise their voice for temperance or morals. 

But we are surprised that Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls 
do not see the difference between the ordinary act of 
reprinting an uncopyrighted English book and reprint- 
ing a copyrighted one; and further, that they do not 
distinguish between reprinting one, the right of which 





has been sold to an American publisher, and reprinting 
one, the right to which has not been thus transferred. 
Both law and courtesy were against them in the matter of 
the *‘ Encyclopaedia,” and the offense was a much greater 
one than any other cases referred to in their letter. Of 
course English publishers are generally glad to receive 
any acknowledgment sent to them when there is no 
transfer of right of reprint to an American publisher; 
but when that right has been transferred, not only does 
the reprint become robbery, but the offer of payment to 
the original publisher who has sold bis right is little less 
than insult, and that good casuists ought to have under- 
stood. We are very glad to know that the firm now 
implicated has, as a general thing, been so honorable in 
its returns made to English publishers for reprinted 
books unprotected by copyright. It seems to show that 
the present lapse was not wholly one of conscience, 

In answer to the question asked about THE INDEPEND- 
ENT, we would say that the present writer has been in 
the editorial departnent of Tuk INDEPENDENT for over 
twenty-two years, during which time not a single case 
of the *‘ piracy” referred to has been committed by THE 
INDEPENDENT, We have often published stories simul- 
taneously with English magazines, but always on pay- 
ment to the publishers of a price agreed upon, 

fe - - 


Cditorial Ustes. 


To get money to found a university is a great thing; to 
get a man to found a university isa greater. The Baptists 
have got some money to found their new, or reconstructed, 
Chicago University, and now they seem to have got a man. 
The man willdo more for them than the money, A million 
dollars, or a million and a quarter, is something to start 
with; not much as universities go, a humble beginning, not 
enough to speak of unless it is doublea and trebled and 
quadrupled within ten years, and decupled within twenty 
orthirty. But money will not make a university—witness 
Lehigh. It takes a man to do that; and we think Prof. W. 
R. Harper, whom the trustees with creat wisdom have se- 
lected, is the man. He is a good scholar; but, what is very 
much more important, he knows what scholarship is, He 
recognizes scholarship when he sees it. He knows what 
scholarship is at work at, aud he knows what young people 
ought to be taught. Then he has an untiring energy. 
His own department is Shemitic languages, and he has 
done more than any other man sigce Moses Stuart to pop- 
ularize these studies in America. He has greatly devel- 
oped and increased the interest in these studies in Yale 
University daring the short time be has been there, He 
appears to have that vigorous, enthusiastic executive pow- 
er which the President of a university ought to possess, 
He is of the physical build which stands strains—rather 
short, round-headed, solid-built, but nervous when you 
expect him to be phlegmatic. He bas a physical structure 
to bank on, and he draws on it without any fear of bank- 
rupting the account. Yale will miss him; but if he does 
not do tor Chicago University what no money can do, we 
are in error. 

Tuk Committee of Arrangements for the Episcopal 
Church Congress has withdrawn its invitation to the Rev. 
Mr. MacQueary, of Ohio. But it should be understood 
that the invitation was withdrawn not by way of yielding 
to the criticisms which have been raised by his appoint 
ment, and not because he has uttered heresy on any ques- 
tions, bo matter how fundamental, connected with the 
Doctrine of the Protestant Episcopal Church. Under the 
constitution of the Church Congress any person in good 
canovical standing may be invited; and when opposition 
was made to his appointment, the very fact that he was 
complained of as being heretical was really a reason why 
be was appointed, as a protest against theological exclu- 
sion. But the case is now altered. Mr. MacQueary has re- 
ceived warning from his bishop, and tbe first steps of eccle- 
siastical process have been taken against bim. He is now 
no longer in unquestioned canonical standipg; and under 
these circumstances the Committee of Arrangements have 
felt it their duty to withdraw the invitation which we re- 
gret they ever wave. 


ARCHBISHOP CORRIGAN, some time since, in the exercise 
of his ecclesiastical power under the rules and regulations 
of the Catholic Church, removed the eloquent and learned 
Dr. Burtsell from the Church of the Kpiphany, in this 
city, and assigned him to the church at Rondout, in this 
State. Dr. Burtsell declined to obey the order of his eccle- 
siastical superior, and took an appeal to the Pope, as he 
had aright to do. The Pope has just decided the case, 
sustaining the action of the Archbishop, and leaving no 
alternative to Dr. Burtsell but to obey, or go out of the 
Catholic Church, either by his own retirement therefrom, 
or by expulsion, or by both combined. It is now for him 
to choose his own future course; and altho he is the warm 
personal friend of Dr. McGlynn, the presumption is that 
he will not follow the self-annihilating example of the 
latter. it has been intimated that he would resort to the 
civil tribunals of thiscountry; but unless he can show that 
the decree of the Pope deprives him of some civil right of 
person or property, such tribunals, following a long list of 
well-established precedents, will decline to have anything 
to do with the matter. Their just and wise policy is to 
leave ecclesiastical authorities, with this single exception, 
to administer their own system and decide all questions of 
Church law and Church discipline arising thereunder. 
Dr. Burtsell has an undoubted right to secede from the 
Catholic Church aud become a Protestant, if he chooses: 
but he has no right to claim the privileges of a clergyman 
in that Church, in open defiance of its laws. This is the 
common-sense view of the matter. Every member of a 
Church organization is honorably pledged to comply with 
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its laws so long as he claims the rights of such member- 
ship. Nevertheless we cannot withhold sympathy with 
Dr. Burtsell, whose removal from his attached people ap- 
pears, in the light of present evidence, a piece of ecclesi 
astical tyranvy, altho within the administrative powers of 
the Archbishop. 


THE San Francisco Daily Bulletin, not out of any love 
for the conversion of the Chinese, has been arguing or as 
serting that the effort to convert the Chinamen in this 
country is a failure, and that it would have been much 
better forthem, from the missionary point of view, if they 
had never come to this country, It says that the number 
of Chinese converts made in California could be counted 
on one’s fingers. Doubtless it is true that they would have 
had a better chance of being converted to Christianity in 
China if they had not been subjected here to the abuse and 
insult and oppression which have been so frequent, and 
which naturally has disgusted them with Christianity and 
its professors. Yet the case is by no means as bad as re- 
ported. The Rev. W. C. Pond, pastor of the Bethany Con 
“regational Church, writes to the Bulletin that it has 110 
Chinese members; and he testifies that according to every 
test of Christian character which Jesus authorized, they 
arethe full equal of white Christians. He says that fully 
eight hundred Chinese have professed faith in Christ in 
connection with the California Chinese Mission alone, 
since it was organized seventeen years ago. There 
are probably about one thousand Chinese Christians now 
in California out of the thirty thousand in that State, and 
quite a number of them have adopted the American dress, 
and desire to make this their permanent home. The fact 
that missionary work in California is carried on under dis- 
advantageous circumstances is no reason for not carrying 
it on at.all, 


THe death of Gen. Clinton B. Fisk removes one of the 
most genial, able and broad-minded men of ourday. He 
gave his influence to all movements in Church, State or 
society, designed to advance the cause of religion and to 
improve humanity. He was the special friend of the Ne- 
“ro and the Indian, « liberal-minded temperance man, a 
devout Christian, a warm-hearted friend, a most delightful 
social companion, and as a witty, vivacious and entertaining 
public speaker he had few equals, In late years he was promi 
nent in politics as the standard bearer of the Third Party. 
But so genial and kindly was his nature, and so considerate 
his speech, that he made no enemies even onthe stump. He 
had not a particle of malice in his make-up, and there was 
that in bis spirit and bearing which disarmed malice in 
others, He was universally admired and beloved, and his 
death willbe mourned by thousands, His loss will bea 
heavy one tothe Methodist Episcopal Church. He was a 
very sincere and earnest Methodist, and took a large part 
in administering and extending denominational interests. 
He loved his Church, and was loyal to the core to all its 
institutions. But he was broader than any denomination, 
and gave his helpand loveto all. Tho one of the most 
active members of the Methodist Missionary Society, he 
was & valued director of the American Missionary Associ 
ation. His career was a brilliant and eminently useful 
one, and many societies and organizations will feel that 
they have lost an excellent friend and adviser, He was one 
of the speakers at Woodstock on the Fourth of July, two 
years ago, and our readers will recall bis delightful ac- 
count of a visit on that occasion to Putnam’s Wolf Den, 
among other articles on more serious subjects contributed 
by him. We are glad to give space, in the columns imme- 
diately following these editorial pages, to an estimate of 
his character by J. M. Buckley, D.D., editor of The Chris- 
tian Advocate. 


THE death of John C, Fremont recalls the young enthu- 
siasm of 1856. Then the Free Soil Party, for the first time 
conscious uf its strength, flashed with determination that 
slavery must go, nominated the Path-finder for President 
and gave him 1,400,000 against 1,800,000 for Buchanan. He 
was not elected, but the demonstration was a magouificent 
one and the education which the country then got made 
the election of Lipcoln possible in 1860. So the man who 
found the path through the Rocky Mountains to the Paci- 
fic, once more found the path which others would travel to 
universal liberty throughout all our country. General 
Fremont was not a statesman; astatesman was not wanted 
in 1856 when there was no chance of election. What was 
wanted was a grand figure-head, and that was Fremont. 
Dashing, enterprising, enthusiastic, rebellious against co 
ercion, self-confident, his achievements were those of youth; 
and he led the way where railroads and statehood and 
liberty have followed. He redeemed California from Mex- 
ico; he was California’s first Senator at Washington; he 
left the army before the War in a tempest of conflict with 
his superior officers, and he went back into thearmy when 
the War began, but was kept in the background not being 
assigned to active duty. His later years were devoted to 
large financial ventures of a somewhat speculative nature; 
and hesuffered from financial embarrassment which was re- 
lieved only by the tardy act of Congress assigning him rank 
and pay asa retired Major-General. His famous runaway 
marriage with Jessie Beuton was of a piece with his early 
career and was the theme of many a campaign song which 
promised to *‘ give ’em Jessie.”” He was one of those men 
who long outlived all of his great achievments, not having 
carried out in his maturer years the magnificent promise 
of youth. 


WE hope that the Senate will not allow the Lodge Elec- 
tion Bill to fail, either by the indifference of a few Repub- 
lican Senators toward it, or by the maneuvers of the Dem- 
ocrats, It would be a great political mistake to allow this 
bill, after it has gone so triumphantly through the Lower 
House, to fail in the Upper House. The party is really 
pledged to the adoption of such a measure, and all neces- 
sary and proper means should be taken to secure its pas- 
sage. It isin line with the recommendations of the Presi- 
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dent’s Message, and thousands upon thousands of Repub- 
licans in the South are expecting the Republican Party, 
now that it is in control of both brauches of the National 
Government, to make at least an effort to secure the fran- 
chise to the Negro voter in the South, so far as congres- 
sional elections are concerned. We should not be sorry to 
have the Senate amend the measure so as to make it ap- 
ply equally toall congressional districts in the country. 
This would remove all pretext for calling it a partisan and 
sectional measure, The Constitution gives power to Con- 
gress to provide for the regulation or conduct of congres- 
sional elections, and all objections to the exercise of this 
power arein reality objections to this clause of the Con- 
stitution, It may be that the proposed measure would not 
achieve the results desired. We cannot, however, be sure 
that it will not until itis tried. Now is thetimeto give 
it a trial. 

WE believe the most eloquent prayer was addressed to a 
Boston audience. The Rev. Mr. Mosley’s prayer at one of 
the South Carolina political meetings last week, did not 
wet far beyond his Aiken audience: 

“And we thank thee, O God, that we bave here to-day the old 

hero that redeemed our State. God bless Wade Hampton. We 
will never forget him.” 
The occasion on which General Hampton redeemed the 
State was when the Republicans of South Carolina were 
suppressed by the Democrats in 1876. It is held up as the 
great honor of General Hampton that he led the fight 
which put down Governor Chamberlain and the Negroes. 
But if General Hampton 1s almost worshiped by the Dem- 
ocratic Party of South Carolina be stands in some danger 
of a reversal of his apotheosis. At the same meeting 
where Mr. Mosley delivered this eloquent prayer, and as 
the reporter of the News and Courier says, “* beautitully 
invoked the blessings of God upon General Hampton, the 
Patriot and Saviour of South Carolina ’’—a meeting called 
for a political discussion between the supporters and oppo- 
nents of Captain Tillman—Senator Hampton made an 
address which was interrupted by noisy cries and almost 
riotous confusion, and the * Saviour of South Carolina ’”’ was 
actually drowned out by the noise. The Democratic papers 
are hot with indignation that he should have been treated 
so rudely. An interesting fact noticed by one who reads 
the reports of the discussions, is the great weight which is 
put by the Democratic speakers upon the question, whether 
a man “ fought for his State”’ in the War of the Rebellion. 
It is one of the special points brought against Tillman that 
he has no War record, which means Confederate record. 
All that he can boast is that he helped to put down the 
Carpet-bag government in 1876. A colored farmers’ al- 
liance in South Caroliua has passed a vote supporting Till- 
man, and one of the Tillman leaders speaks of it as “‘ a step 
toward the Negroes’ secondemancipation.’’ That raises a 
big hubbub among the Hampton Democrats, and the Till- 
manites are charged with catering to the Negro vote, and 
Senator Hampton and all the other speakers point to the 
Mahone split in Virginia as a horrible warning. But the 
splitis upon them, and it may do more than any Federal 
law to secure his vote to the South Carolina Negro. 


ARCHBISHOP IRELAND, of St. Paul, in his recent address 
before the National Educational Association, favored the 
theory of compulsory education, and also insisted that the 
public money should be used for the support of the parish 
schools of religious denominations. His solution of the 
school problem is to ‘‘ permeate the regular State school 
with the religion of a majority of the children of the land,” 
and also to “ pay for the secular instruction given in de- 
nominatioval schools according to results’ attained. This 
we regard as a very defective and wholly impracticable 
theory. The truth is, that there is no religion of the ma- 
jority, in distinction from that of the minority,in this 
country, with which the State bas anything to do. The 
State, as such, has nothing to do with the religious beliefs 
of the people one way or the other, beyond affording them 
a just and equal protection in the exercise of their relig- 
ious rights, no matter what may be their religion, and no 
matter whether it be true or false. What the State should 
do in regard to popular education is to provide, at the 
public expense, adequate facilities for the secular instruc- 
tion of the children of the land, and leave all persons who 
wish to make provision for their religious education to do 
so in their own way and to pay the bills thereof. Our 
political system admits of no other solution of the school 
question so far as the State is concerned; and when Catho- 
lics and Protestants come to this reasonable conclusion, 
and content themselves with it, they will see things as 
they are, and have no school question to settle as between 
themselves, All efforts to make the State a party to their 
religious preferences are simply efforts to get the State out 
of its proper sphere, and must at last and should end iu 
failure. 





...-This, from the Huntsville, Ala., Daily Mercury, is 
an illustration of what we want to see all over the South, 
and shows how the New South is te be constructed: 

“The man Jackson, who has been wanted for about a week 
for the supposed murder of Will Youngblood, near Whitesburg, 
Friday last, was arrested Tuesday evening, near Mussel Shoals, 
by a Mr. Young, who lives at Leeman’s Ferry, on the Tennessee 
River. After his arrest he was carried before D. W. Beadle, 
Justice of the Peace of the Triana Beat, and given a hearing, 
who committed him to jail. He was brought to this city yester- 
day morning by Constable Wesley Williams of Whitesburg, and 
placed in the safe keeping of Sheriff Murphy.” 

Justice Beadle and Constable Williams are colored, and 
the other men mentioned are white. Here is another par- 
agraph from the same paper: 


“The contract for the immediate building of the new ice 
factory was awarded yesterday to Mr. James Hutchens and 
Henderson Brandon—the former the frame-work and the latter 
the brick. Work will begin at once.” 


Mr. Hutchens is an ex-Rebel soldier and Mr. Brandon isa 
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....Mr. Freeman resents being called a foreigner. We 
are glad to welcome him as one of us, and acknowledge 
that the English in Great Britain, the English in America 
and the English in Australia are all one great people. But 
when, during our War, he begau to issue a series of vol- 
umes under the title ** From the Foundation of the Achwen 
League to the Disruption of the United States,” heshowed 
a good deal of foreign spirit. We say this in no ill-nature, 
As Horace says, ‘‘ Quid vetat ridentem discere verum.” 
Aud we make haste to say that the one volume which sur- 
vived this christening is an exceedingly valuable book, 
and we hope that under a somewhat modified title it will 
be reprinted. 


....Considering the craze of the free coinage men and the 
temper of the Senate, the adoption of the Conference report 
on the Silver bill is an escape upon which we may congratu 
late ourselves. We have said over and over again, that we 
do not believe at all in the financial philosophy which un- 
derlies either the Conference bill or any of tbe Silver bills 
that have been proposed at this session of Congress; but we 
realize that we have escaped a very great peril, at least for 
the present. We trust that a year’s experience will show 
the silver meno the utter unwisdom of such legislation as 
they have been demanding. For asummary of the provis- 
ions of the Conference bill, and for extended comment 
thereon, we refer our readers to our financial department. 


....The Agricultural Bureau of Massachusetts is doing 
the right kind of work in attempting to extinguish the new 
pest, the gypsy moth, lately introduced from England, and 
which builds its nest on trees. Twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars has been spent in attempting to go carefully over an 
area of about fifty square miles around Medford, over 
which the pest has spread, spraying the trees with Paris 
green and searching fer eggs and cocoons. It would have 
saved many times that amount to the country if the cab- 
bege butterfly could have been annihilated soon after it was 
introduced into Canada and before it spread over the con- 
tinent. 


.... The General term of the Supreme Court of this city, 
recently decided that where an agent employed by a 
property owner produces a reliable customer, able and 
willing to purchase the property at the price fixed by the 
owner, such agent has earned his commission and is en- 
titled to claim it, whether the property is actually sold or 
not; but that if the agent, having obtained such a custom- 
er, conceals the fact from the owner and seeks to induce 
him to sell the property at a less price than the one fixed, 
this will be regarded as an act of fraud on his part, and 
vitiate his claim to any commission, if the property is not 
sold. 


....Inanaddress at Chautauqua, Prof. Herbert B. Adams 
accepted the discovery of America by Lief, the Norseman; 
but said it did not amount to anything and that the real 
honor of discovery belonge’ to Christopher Columbus who 
worked on scientific methods and with a full understand- 
ingof what he was after, altho he was, doubtless, helped by 
guiding suggestions from earlier authorities and maps, Pro- 
fessor Adams was glad that the continent was named after 
Amerigo Vespucci, who was a scholar and who came to this 
country with as real purposes of investigation as Darwin 
had in his voyage on the ‘* Beagle.” 


..+. wo more of the ‘* boodle”’ exiles, ‘‘ Billy’? Moloney 
and ex-Alderman De Lacey, both of whom confessed their 
guilt by tleeing to Canada, and staying there fora series 
of years, last week boldly marched into the District-At- 
torney’s office, and gave bonds for their appearance in 
court whenever wanted for trial. When will District- 
Attorney Fellows want them fortrial? Probably never, 
as he seems to have given up these “ boodle”’ cases aJto- 
gether. This is the result of electing a man who talks but 
does not act. 


...-The President of the Chicago and Alton Railroad, 
Mr. Blackstone, is utterly disgusted with the Government 
control of railroads by the Railway Commission, and says 
that inter-state legislation has practically confiscated 
$100,000,000 in railway holdings. He would have tbe Gov- 
ernment purchase all inter-state railways, paying for them 
by the issue of bonds bearing three per cent. interest, with 
one per cent. of the net revenue set aside for a sinking 
fund. Weare moving in that direction, but the telegraph 
will come first. 


....A correspondent of The Catholic Citizen bas this to 
say of the Council of Trent: 

“I think it was Zozimus, the blind story-teller of Dublin. that 
used to say: 

*“* God bless Counsellor Trint, 
Who put the fast on mate and not on the drink.’ 

If that distinguished member of the bar were called in for ad- 
vice by the Pope to-day, perhaps he would reverse his judgment 
and urge the Holy Father to forbid certain liquids to his chil- 
dren rather than solid food.” 


....50 far as we can see the Liberals are ruling Parlia- 
ment, or, at least, are defeating every important bill 
brought forward by the Government. This isnot done by 
voting, for the Government is too foxy to allow itself to be 
defeated, but by the withdrawal of bills presented, the 
last being that of the Tithes Land Parchase Bill. Only in 
foreign diplomacy does Lord Salisbury score any successes, 
and there he is uniformly happy. 


....One of the last public appearances of General Fisk 
was at the anniversary of the National Temperance Socie- 
ty. Being called upon just after Dr, Talmage had spoken, 
he made one of his bright, witty speeches, in which he ex- 
plained why Professor Price, the colored orator, was absent. 
He found some consolation, he said, for the absence of 
Ham in the fact of the presence of Shem and Japheth, in 
the person of Dr. Talmage. 


.... According to the latest reports of the Massachusetts 
Bureau of Statistics, which cover two-thirds of the total of 
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dustries, nearly haif of the men receive less than ten dol” 
lars a week, and more than half of the women less than s1x 
dollars. These are figures that suggest the need of a re- 
vision of the profits of labor as paid to capitalists, over- 
seers aud laborers. 


_...Governor Nicholls, in closing his veto of the Louisiana 
Lottery bill, says: 

“| place the honor of the State above money; and, in express- 
ing that sentiment, I sincerely voice that of thousands of brave 
and true men, of good and devout women of the State.” 

The Governor has faithfully discharged his duty in respect 
to this corrupt lottery scheme, 


_..The confession and sentence of Treasurer Archer, of 
Maryland, is all very well, if he is to serve out his five 
years in prison. But who were his associates in the em- 
bezzlement, and does bis confession mean that they are 
screened’ If the Governor had done his duty the funds 
could not have been stolen. Will the Governor pardon him 
after afew months?’ People ask such questions. 


.. The population of France is stationary. ‘The reason 
isin the statistics of families. Out of over ten millions 
households there are over two millions in which there are 
no children, two and a balf millions with ouly one,two and 
a half millions with two, and one and a half million with 
three. Late marriages and small families are the expla- 
nation of the decadence of France. 


....The fact that the House Committee on Elections is 
not governed by merely partisan considerations, was last 
week shown by its report in the two Mississippi contested 
cases. In both cases the report was in favor of the Demo- 
cratic sitting members. The question is always purely 
judicial, and should be settled solely on its legal merits in 
the light of the facts. 


.The Republicans of the House of Representatives 
have, with a very few exceptions, bad the good sense to act 
together in the passage of the Tariff Bill, the House Silver 
Bill and the Federal Election Bill. They have thus set a 
wholesome example, which, as we hope, the Republicans 
of the Senate will have the good sense to imitate. 


.... Judge Lippincott last week sentenced the four con- 
victed election officials of Jersey City to imprisonment for 
eighteen months in the State-prisop. There aresixty more 
persons under indictment for a similar offense in that city. 
It is to he hoped that Jersey justice will find and punish 
all the rascals. 


....Jf Democratic Senators undertake to talk the Tariff 
Bill or the Federal Election Bill to death, so as to prevent 
action in the Senate on either bill, the way to deal with 
them is to revise the rules of the Senate, and thus put an 
end to the abuse of unlimited debate. 


....-The biggest man in this country, considered with 
reference to his party is, undoubtedly, Colonel George C. 
Jones, since he is the head, the tail, the wings and almost 
the whole body of the Greenback party. Without him the 
party would be nowhere. 


....General Boulanger wants to be forgiven, just as the 
heir of the Orleans family has been. Then let him first 
take his punishment, as did the latter, instead of running 
away from it to a foreign land. 


....At last, in Wyoming, we have one State which allows 
impartial suffrage to men and women, and where it has 
always worked well. 

....Alexander Stephens’s old home in Marietta, Ga., is 
owned by a Negro. 





MANY people seem to accept the Gospel as if they 
only half believed, and as if it were a matter of doubtful 
truth and importance. They do not seem to be thoroughly 
in earnest, and there is very little of the element of assur- 
ancein their mental action. This sort of acceptance is 
too ambiguous and indefinite to make the Gospel a real 
power in the life, or a great source of comfort to the heart. 


. ..The second coming of Christ was, in the apostolic 
mind, without any knowledge of the precise dutc thereof, 
an abiding and precious thought of great power. The 
Apostles expected their Lord to return again to this world, 
and by him were taught so to expect, end taught the doc- 
trine to others. This expectation runs through all their 
ministry, and is made the basis of numerous and earnest 
exhortations to godly living. 


.... Believing, loving and hoping, when directed toward 
Christ, are the three royal exercises of the mind. Believ- 
ing affirms the truth in regard to him, and accepts him on 
the basis of the truth affirmed. Loving pours forth the af- 
fections of the heart toward bim, and makes him precious 
tothe soul. Hoping lays its hand on the blessings here 
and hereafter, that come to the soul through him. The 
three make a consecrated and happy life. 


....The Thessalonian Church, to which Paul wrote two of 
his Epistles, was for the most part composed of converts 
from heathen idolatry; and hence, in one of these Epistles, 
he said to them: ‘*Ye turned to God from idols to serve the 
living and true God, and to wait for his Son from Heaven, 
whom he raised from the dead, even Jesus, which delivered 
us from the wrath to come.” (I Thess. i, 9,10.) There isa 


large amount of theology and Christology in these few 
words, 


-... The world has far more need of a great number of 
Christians doing little things as Christians, and constantly 
doing them, than it it bas of brilliant and attractive 
preachers in the Christian pulpit. There is no objection to 
such preachers, provided they preach the truth as it isin 
Christ; indeed, they are desirable; yet their power to im- 
press the world is not equal to that of a large number of 
Christians, sach doing and constantly doing little things in 
and for the cause of Christ, 41] Christians can do these lit- 
tle things, 





GENERAL CLINTON B. FISK. 


BY J. M. BUCKLEY. D.D., LL.D., 
EDITOR OF * THE CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE.” 


THE death of this active and distinguished citizen affects 
80 many interests, societies and institutions, awakens 
80 Many reminiscerces and touches so many hearts 
as to create a real vacancy of no ordinary proportions. 

While General Fisk’s personal life was a constant 
charm to bis friends, his public career mingled war and 
peace, political activity and religious zeal, philanthropy 
and education, denominational intensity and catholic- 
ity: and all these were united with an intercurrent of 
diversified business activities relieved by wide travel in 
his own and other lands. : 

He sprang from an English ancestry migrating to 
this country in 1700 or thereabouts, and settling in 
New Enyland—an ancestry conspicuous in the early 
annals of the country, in the Revolutionary struggle, and 
in the growth of its peculiar civilization. Fortune 
favored some of his kindred more than others, and as 
the Fisk family increased it became widely scattered, 
The Connecticut branch was that from which Clinton 
B. Fisk was descended. His father removed from 
Killingly to Greigsville, Livingston Co., New York, in 
the autumn of 1822. This retired and still obscure ham- 
let was the birthplace of Clinton Bowen Fisk, the fifth boy 
in the family, born December Sth, 1828, His middle name 
came from his mother’s Welsh ancestry; his Christian 
name was given in honor of De Witt Clinton, the 
famous, Governor of New York. Before he was two 
years old the family moved to Michigan, after which, 
in less than two years, he was left fatherless. To sustain 
her large family his mother took boarders, washed 
clothes and bound hats. 

From the beginning he was a willing learner and 
worker. At nine years of age he was apprenticed. 
Amiability, ambition and memory were the qualities 
first exhibited. Particulars are given in his Life, hy Pro- 
fessor Hopkins, which show that the boy was father of 
the man. In Harrison’s famous campaign Clinton bh, 
Fisk, then twelve years old, was for Birney, and sold 
molasses candy to earn money to make a banner. The 
Whig and Democratic boys tried to destroy the flag, but 
he struggled triumphantly for it. When fifteen years 
old he resolutely set out to get an education, taking up 
Latin and other preparatory studies. Declamation be- 
came a passion. Wherever he found any fine poetry or 
prose passage he committed it to memory, and when 
going for the mail would stand up in the saddle and de- 
claim loud enough to be beard half a mile. 

In 1843 he went to school at Albion Seminary. In 
1846, he was ready to enter the sophomore class at the 
University of Michigan, but bis eyesight failing, he enter- 
ed business, and in process of time became one of the 
firm, and married the daughter of his employer. 

Business reverses led to his settling in St. Louis, and 
from that time his name began to be known widely. 
From 1858 to 1861 the Southwest was a political and 
social cauldron, and Clinton B, Fisk enlisted in the Third 
Missouri Home Guards as a private. He soon became 
Colonel and afterward General. In every position dur- 
ing the War he exhibited firmness, good judgment, 
almost magical tact, and an ability to make and keep 
peace among contending elements which won universal 
approbation and affection. 

At the close of the War he was appointed Assistant 
Commissioner in the Freedman’s Bureau, commenc- 
ing by writing counsels to the freedmen, which were 
afterward comprehended in a tract of about eighty 
pages. All that he wrote was in the interest of peace 
and love, temperance, chastity, industry and economy, 
A few of his maxims are worthy of Benjamin Franklin, 
and illustrate the doctrines he taught. One section was 
** About Your Old Master.” ‘*‘ He has had a hard time 
of it during the War, as well as yourselves, His wealth 
has melted away like wax before the fire. . . . Don’t 
fallout now, but join your interests if you can, and live 
and die together.” Another paragraph was entitled 
**About White Folks.” ‘* You cannot afford to drink 
any kind of spirituous or malt liquors. Avoid the com- 
pany of bad men and women, Do not go with the man 
who does not care for the virtue of women. .. ,. 
Never be found in the company of a woman who cares 
nothing about a good name. If there is one thing I de- 
sire above another it is that the freedwomen of this 
country, so long degraded and made merchan/‘ise of, 
may rise to the dignity and glory of true womanhood,” 

The Fisk School, now known as Fisk University, was 
established during this period. Of the Fisk University 
and the Fisk Jubilee Singers nothing need be said, but 
both spread the name of the Geveral far more extensive- 
ly than he could ever have dreamed, and that on both 
sides of the Atlantic. 

Such were his abilities in the management of this 
kind of work that President Grant turned to him when 
he introduced the new Indian policy, designed to 
be reformatory and civilizing, as distinguished from 
repressive and exterminating. He was appointed one of 
the commissioners, and elected by his colleagues presi- 
dent, a position he held by successive re-elections until 
his death. The Indian schools at Hampton, Car.isle, 
Florence, Kansas, in the Indian Territory, Nebraska 
and Oregon have been established under the influence of 








the Commission, and while the entire Commission is en- 
titled tothe credit of the work, its members have pub- 
licly and on many occasions attributed much of its suc- 
cess to the wisdom, tact and persuasive power of Gen- 
eral Fisk. 

General Fisk was an earnest Christian, becoming 
such while a student at Albion. The minister who 
prayed with him, then also a student, is still living, and 
ata recent convention in Detroit, General Fisk referred 
to him in a tender and most affectionate way. But he 
did not at once give to practical Church work and per- 
sonal religion the full attention which characterized him 
afterward. Not until he was twenty-eight years old did 
he awake to the necessity of incorporating spiritual 
things with his daily life. 

With his temperament he could not be otherwise than 
prominent in Church work. If he spoke upon any sub- 
ject at any time, all who heard him were pleased, con- 
cilated, and generally convinced. In song or speech or 
prayer he had a peculiar fascination for human hearts. 
There was nothing merely sentimental, but something 
wonderfully stirring in his manner and words when en- 
gaged in these forms of social religious worship. In 
the business meetings of the church his advice was ex- 
cellent, and his fertility of resources inexhaustible. As 
a Sunday-school superintendent it is not possible to con- 
ceive his superior in everything which would interest 
youth, encourage teachers, and raise and maintain the 
esprit de corps. 

While living in St. Louis he was connected with a 
church which became almost as well known for its ad- 
herence to the Federal Government as for its ordinary 
religious work. Tho he was an active member, and 
tho at one time the pastor received members only when 
they swore allegiance to the flag, as well as confessed 
their faith in Jesus Christ, General Fisk’s personal 
amiability was such that be maintained friendly rela- 
tions with many who despised the very name of a 
Northerner. The writer visited him in that city a few 
weeks after the War closed, when feeling in many quar- 
ters was the bitterest, and had the opportunity to see 
how remarkably he had continued fraternal personal 
intercourse with many of those who hated the cause in 
which he had risked his life. 

In the Christian and Sanitary Commissions he showed 
the deepest interest, and endeared himself to all the phi- 
lanthropists to whom is due the origin of these institutions 
which made even **the horrid visage” of war to smile, 
From the origin of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion until his death, General Fisk was ever ready to pro- 
mote its interests, to speak in its behalf, and to assist its 
members, He was never more happy than upon an un- 
denominational occasion, whatever the cause migbt be, 
With a Christian basis of agreement, his imagination 
would expand, and his heart melt, until the result was 
the most persuasive form of eloquence, 

In his own denomination he was a natural leader; not 
of the kind whose incisive discrimination divides issues 
so clearly that non-partisan deliberation is impossible; 
nor of the nature of those whose intense feeling and im- 
perious will compel absolute submission; nor of the 
character of those whose craft entraps and surprises 
opponents into unex pected concessions and embarrassing 
complications; but of the sort who attend closely to de- 
tails of universal use and application, who are ready to 
co-operate in the execution of methods which they do 
not advise, to surrender minor points, and to lubricate 
proceedings with the oil of kindness and well-timed 
conmendation. 

In the year 1872, when lay delegates were admitted for 
the first time tothe legislative assembly of his Church, 
General Fisk was elected from Missouri, Before the next 
General Conference he had removed his business to New 
York and his residence to New Jersey. In 1880 he was 
again elected to the General Conference, and of every 
succeeding Conference he has been a member, In 1876 
he was placed upon the Book Committee, which super- 
intends the publishing interests of the Church, and made 
one of the Local Committee, advisory to the Managers 
in the City of New York; and during these years he 
gave careful attention to the business, The last im- 
portant formal speech which he made was at the cele- 
bration of the dedication of the imposing denomina- 
tionaledifice atthe corner of Fifth Avenue and 20th 
Street. 

He went as a delegate to the Conference of Universal 
Methodism, in 1881, held in London, and there ap- 
peared at his best, both socially and publicly. 

In 1884 the Centennial of American Methodism was 
celebrated in Baltimore. Of tbis Convention also he 
was «a member, and delivered a fine address upon mis- 
sions, a cause which he had most efficiently promoted 
for many years by service in the Board of Managers, 
by countless addresses and liberal gifts. He was 
alsu intrusted with the important position of commis- 
sioner to settle the difficulties between the Methodist 
Episcopal Church and the Methodist Episcopal CLurch, 
South, after the close of the War. He was a delegate to 
the International Sunday-School Convention, held in 
Atlanta, Ga., and a fraternal delegate to the General 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 

Politically, General Fisk wa» a Republican, until con- 
vinced that the liquor traffic had become an enemy to 
the Republic 60 powerful apd unscrupulous as to require 
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a separate party pledged to its suppression and extermi- 
nation. For a number of years he tried to persuade 
leading Republicans to urge that party to adopt Prohi- 
bition and to indorse it in its National and State plat- 
forms; but failing in the effort, he grew weary of pro- 
tracted delay, and believing the time had come to arouse 
the Whole people upon the subject, he joined the * Pro- 
hibition Party,” which 
bearer. 


made him its standard- 
His campaign in the State of New Jersey was 
attended by great enthusiasm, and his vote for Governor 
was large. Subsequently, he was its nominee for the 


800n 


Presidency. 

By some it was charged that disappointed ambition 
led him to take this position; by others he was accused 
of fanaticism; and many things were said annoying to 
his sensitite nature, The writer does not believe that 
ambition was his ruling motive in that step; the tact of 
General Fisk and his power to discern public tendencies 
were too pronounced to prevent him from seeing that the 
prospect of success was remote. He maintamed the 
sweetness of his spirit throughout the whole controversy 
in which his course involved him, and exhibited in many 
instances a candor which went far toward answering 
the charge of fanaticism, Indeed, his conduct repelled 
the presumption either of undue ambition, or of any 
other unworthy motive. 

Hundreds of thousands of men have been strongly 
tempted to desert their former party affiliations, and 
have been deterred from doing so only by the introduc- 
tion of other clements besides Prohibition into the plat- 
forms of the Prohibition Party, and by their inability to 
feel, in the present state of public sentiment upon total 
abstinence and upon the sale of liquor in a nation whose 
respective States differ so greatly in character, popula- 
tion, and area, that aseparate party upon that ques- 
tion isa feasible method of overthrowing so subtle and 
pervasive a foe, These hundreds of thousands, tho they 
went not with him, will be slow to suspect that the sacri- 
fices he made and the struggle he endured had any other 
origin than a belief that the time had fully come to do 
concerning the Liquor Traflic as he had done when sla- 
very wasthe point of attack. 

General Clinton B, Fisk was an orator of extraordina- 
ry effectiveness, and as a wit he was inferior only to 
humorist. He united Welsh pathos 
and vividness of imagination with Connecticut acute- 


himself as a 
ness. In ‘‘ suiting the word to the occasion” the writer 


has never seen his superior, A single specimen will 
help the reader better than any amount of theorizing. 
In May, 1886, the General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, met in Richmond. 
Fisk was a fraternal delegate, LHe 


with this passage: 


General 
began his speech 

“Tam greatly pleased that | have finally reached Rich- 
mond. It is nearly twenty-five years since I set out for 
this magnificent capital city of the Old Dominion. It was 
on a bright July day in 1861 on which, with other travelers, 
I left Washington for this city. The Richmond Committee 
on Fraternal Relations met me far out on the way. Lodeed 
they came more than half-way. With banner and bands, 
and the booming of artillery they gave us a warm recep 
tion. Indeed it was a hot welcome, so hot that I retired on 
Washington and countermanded my order to forward mail 
to Richmond. Iam more fortunate in this later marching 
on Richmond. Declining capture then I now find myself a 
willing captive in your hands, with not the slightest wish 
to escape.” 

One of his neatest turns occurred at about the time 
that President Cleveland's tariff views were generally 
discussed, On Fisk was 
about to speak he advanced to the front of the platform, 
and near him sat one of the race for whom he had done 
so much. He began his speech by saying: ‘‘ They ask 
what we Prohibitionists believe besides Prohibition,” 
and stretching out his hand and placing it upon the head 
of his dusky brother, said: ‘‘We believe in free wool.” 
More recently in addressing a Convention in Chicago be- 
fore the site of the World’s Fair was settled, a Conven- 
tion consisting principally of ladies, he said: ‘* The 
World’s Fair is already here.” 

In tender allusions he was equally happy. The deli- 
cacy of his taste enabled him to cause the heart-strings 
to vibrate only to those tones which make grief a kind 
of pleasure. 

His voice 


one occasion as General 


yas as strong as that of Webster, almost as 
Great International 
Convention of the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
held at Portland, Maine, about twenty years ago, he 
was easily the orator—though among other noted speak- 
ers the eloquent Punshon of England was present and 
took. part—and at the same time inferior to none in 
practical suggestiveness. Naturalness and grace, such 
as the schools seldom give, marked his utterances; benev- 
olence beamed from his countenance; mirth twinkled in 
his eyes; and there was no venom in his wit. 

The influence he exerted in the Church of which he 
was a member resulted from his serviceableness to the 
organization and to its members personally; to his close 
attention to whatever was committed to his charge; to 
his oratorical powers; and te his personal attractiveness. 


deep and more musical, At the 


New York Cry, July Mth, 18%. 
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It is announced that Chief-Justice Morton, of Massa- 
chusetts, will resign bis office next month, after thirty-two 
years of service, 


Heligions Iutelligence. 


A WORLD’S MOVEMENT. 


BY FRED. L, NORTON, 

SINCE 1886, when two bundred and fifty Christian college 
students gathered at Dwight L. Moody’s school at Mount 
Hermon to study the Bible for a month, and left with near 
ly half their number pledged to the foreign field, the ‘* stu- 
dents’ volunteer movement for foreign missions ” has been 
recognized as a world-wide movement. Robert P. Wilder 
and John Forman, two of the leading students in its inau 
guration, visited the American colleges in its interest, and 
others also have undertacen a similar task within the last 
two years. On June 28th last, wheo eighty-five of the 
five hundred students who have attended Mr. Moody’s 
fifth summer school for Northfield, 
registered their prospective occupation as ‘‘ foreign mis- 
sionary,” they brought with them the news that over five 
thousand young mev and women in our colleges had been 
pledged to this work as the result of the Mount Hermon 
Convention, 


college students at 


It is, therefore, simple justice to say, at the 
end of this twelve days’ session, that the leading feature 
of the great evangelist’s summer school is the work of the 
volunteer mission movement. The object of the summer 
school was and is the study of the Bible by college students; 
but this very study, with prayer and exhortation on the 
part of both students and leaders, has resulted every year 
in the pledging of alarge pumberof young men to the 
mission field. This year about fifty volunteers have been 
secured at Northfield, and the total number of volunteers 
in the United States has now reached 5,500. A single inci- 
dent will illustrate the wey in which this work is looked 
at there. Bishop J. M. Thoburn, of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, from his mission work of almost 
of years in India, gave, one day, a simple, plain state 
ment of the work that 


a score 
he was doing, and mentioned the 
fact that for 330 a year he could carry on a mission school 
for children in his field. Hardly had he reached bis feet, 
before Mr. Moody sprang up and exclaimed: ** Let’s help 
tostart some of those missions forthe bishop. Vil start the 
list with 330’ In exactly sixteen miuutes by the watch, 
pledges amounting to 38,000, enough to start a hundred of 
these missions, were placed in the astonished missionary’s 
hand by that audience of college men. It was bo mere en 
thusiasm of the moment; the amount was too large for 
that. 

While the mission movemeut has been the leading fea- 
ture of the school, the regular study of the Bible has not 
been neglected, Mr. Moody himself gave a series of talks 
upou the four Gospels, showing just enough and suygest- 
ing quite enough more to insure the careful study of the 
subject matter afterward by the students; and it need 
hardly be said he wasthe most popular speaker present. 
Dr. R. S. MacArthur, of New York City, delivered an un- 
usually fine address upon * Coristianity aud ber Critics,” 
and another upon the influence of the Bible, each of which 
exerted a powerful influence in favor of Bible study apon 
the minds of the students. Prof. L. T. Townsend, of Bos- 
ton University, lectured upon miracles, and received more 
applause than any other speaker except Mr. Moody. Other 
speakers were Prof. W. W. Moore, of Union Theological 
Seminary, Hampden-Sidney, Va, the Rev. H. G. Mow!l, of 
London, Eng., Evangelists Pentecost, Whittle and Munhall, 
Prof. R. F. Weidner, of the Lutheran Theological Semi 
nary at Rock Island, IIL, Dr. Arthur T. Pierson, of Phila 
delphia, and H. L. Hastings, of Boston. The standard of 
addresses has been quite up to that of previous years, and 
the reception of those speakers who have been there before 
bas been enthusiastic enough to show that no small por- 
tion of the students who came last year have been there 
again the present summer, a sure proof of the beneficial 
and pleasant influences of the previous school. 

Altho Mr. Moody presides at the leading meetings and 
invites many of the speakers, the scbool is really underthe 
direction of the International Committee of Young Men’s 
Christian Associations. All three secretaries who consti- 
tute the committee, C. K. Ober, J. R. Mott and F. K. San- 
ders (now editor of The Intercollcgian) have been present, 
and the management of everything except the regular 
morpivg and evening sessions has been in their bands, 
The responsibility, however, has been divided. C. H. Lee, 
assistant secretary of the International Committee, nas 
been business mapager, and, with the aid of the matron, 
bas superintended ali arrangements for the food and lodg- 
ing of 500 students inthe rooms cf Northfield Seminary. 
I.. K. Morse, of Harvard,has been chairman of the financial 
committee, A. A. Stagg, the noted Yale pitcher, has nad 
charge of the athletics, to which the afternoons have been 
held sacred. Tennis, base ball and swimming have been 
evgaged in for a good share of the time between dinner and 
supper; and on the Fourth the entire day, after the morn- 
ing session, was devoted to sports, and in the evening a pa- 
triotic meeting was held. No+small part of the benefit re- 
ceived from the Convention has been the athletics, which 
have prepared the students physically and mentally for the 
meetings each day. W.H. Cossum, of Colgate University, 
has acted as chairman of the Missionary Committee, and, 
under his leadership and that of the corresponding secre- 
tary, Mr. Walter J. Clark, the volunteers have done their 
work. The daily schedule was as follows: Breakfast 7 


A.M : college association conferences, with discussion, ad- 
dressed by secretaries Ober and Mott, 8:15; normal training 
classes, one conducted by F. K. Sanders, on the inductive 
system, the other by James M. Conaughy, of New York 
City, a Bible training class on the subject, “Personal 





Work, how organized and accomplished,” 9:15; platform 
addresses, Mr. Moody in the chair, 10:30 to 12:30; afternoon, 
recreation; missionary and general association meetings, 
on the Round Hill back of Mr. Moody’s house, 7 P.M ; plat- 
form addresses, Mr. Moody in the chair, 8 to 9:15. 

We get the best idea of the results of this school from 





looking at what has beeu acoomplished by previous con- 





ventions. Kight students went back to Virginia a year 
ago from Northfield, and succeeded in raising a delegation 
of nearly fifty for this summer, beginuing at Christmas 
time. The same influence bas been felt in the whole Chris- 
tian life of the colleges of that State. Many institutions, 
Which have been ina condition of almost utter godless- 
ness, had become thoroughly converted by the work of stu- 
dents inspired by the Northfield spirit. The widevess of 
the influence of this school is seen from the increasing ter- 
ritory covered by the delegates this year: Sweden, Berlin, 
Paris and Texas being represented for the first time. Con- 
sidering the schools at Chautauqua and Lake Geneva, the 
fact that about the same number of students has been 
present this year as last shows the strength with which 
Northfield has taken hold of the average college men. 
Perhaps the most interesting session of the school was 
the last, in which nearly twenty students from the differ- 
ent institutions throughout the world told briefly the bene- 
fits which they had derived from the school, the work they 
expected to accomplish in their own colleges on their re- 
turn, or appealed to the others to help them in their pres- 
ent work. A Scotch student told of a gathering of thirty 
men in Scotland, managed by delegates to a previous 
Northfie!d school, at which gathering Jectures were deliy 
ered by Prof. Heory Drummond and others, followed by 
discussions—a miniature Northfield. 
of the needs of his country, and the 


A Frenchman told 
powerful impulse 
which this convention had given him, and expressed the 
conviction that Frauee would be Christian within fifty 
years. A student from Upsala, Sweden, who had listened 
to the statements of several men as to what they were 
xoing to do in their own colleges, when it came his turn to 
speak, said that his master had given him the rule not to 
say in advance what one intended to do, and he would 
prefer to have his audience wait till some work had been 
done in Sweden, before he fold them what it was. A mis- 
siovary from Japan said that he didn’t see why people 
should go to Africa, India and China, where “ you could 
hardly find a missionary with a telescope,” and urged the 
volunteers to concentrate their efforts on Japan, and clean 
up that country at once, and the rest of the world would 
be Christianized inside of twenty-five years. Many more 
examples of widely different but earnest expressions 
might be given; but it is in this spirit of devotion to God 
and to one’s fellow-men that is found the great source of 
Northfield’s influence, and it is this earnestness that will 
make future successes even greater. 

WESTFIELD, MASs. 

_ _ + — _ - 
RELIGIOUS NOTES. 

SOME prominent Non-conformists of Leeds recently 
took tea with the Bishop of Ripon. The Bishop delivered 
an excellent address on the spirit of God as the Church’s 
power, and spoke to the Non-conformists as recognizing 
their work iv the ministry, 

..-- The Rev. William A. Rice, pastor of the Foucth 
Presbyterian Church, Syracuse, N. Y., has become one of 
the executive secretaries of the American Tract Society. 
His duties are in convection with the missiopary depart- 
ment. He is expected to begin work early in September. 


...-It is stated that Dr. Burtsell, of the Roman Catholic 
Church of the Epiphany, this city, will obey the command 
of Archbishop Corrigan and take a rural appointment. 
The Pope, it will be remembered, has decided against him 
in his appeal from Archbishop Corrigan’s decision. 


....The receipts of the American Board for June 
amounted to $37,130.73, ef which only $4,379.67 came from 
legacies. The income for the ten months of the present 
financial year amounts to $490,627.63, which is an increase 
over the receipts of the same period of last year of $104,- 
120.40. 


..-At a recent meetieg of delegates representing the 
English Baptist Missionary Society and the General Bap- 
tist Missionary Society, resolutions were unanimously 
agreed to in favor of the complete union of the two socie- 
ties. It is highly probable that the two denominations 
will become one. 


....The eighty-first annual meeting of the American 
Board is to be held in Minneapolis beginning October 8th. 
EKotertainment will be provided for corporate members, 
missionaries, Congregational pastors and their wives, 
home missionaries, professors and students in theological 
seminaries,and other friends of the Board as far as possible. 


...-Itis stated that one of the Methodist churches in 
Lowell, Mass., has decided to use water in the communion 
service, instead of wine, on the ground that one of the 
members who had been a drunkard stated that he was 
twice turned away to his old habits by taking wine at 
communion. There is some question about the truth of 
this statement, as Methodist churches all use unfermented 
wine. 


....-The second annual National Convention of colored 
Catholics was held in Cincinnati last week. At the open- 
ing session Archbishop Elder addressed the Convention 
* pot as a race, but as members of the Church equal in the 
faith.’ Bishop Watterson, of Columbus, and others also 
addressed the Convention. A paper was read by Dr. Bol- 
ton, of Washington, D. C., who said that altho there were 
8,000,000 of cclored people in the United States only 200,000 
were Catholics. 


...-Cardinal Gibbons, speaking on the Sunday question, 
says that Sunday should be first of all adsy devoted to 
religious worship, and secondly to innocent and bealthful 
recreation. He thinks that if a certain portion of the day 
is set apart for religious service, the rest may be used “in 
recreation that will contribute to the physical, mental and 
moral benefit and enjoyment of the masses, which should be 
encouraged.”” He thinks, howeyer, that baseball should 
be reprehended, 
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_...Tbe death of Deacon Ezra Farnsworth, of Boston, 
removes one who was an historic character in the religious 
life of New England. He was one of the oldest members 
of Park Street Congregational Church, and very active in 
all Congregational movements, and gave large sums to 
colleges aud benevolent societies, being ove of a group of 
men to whom every applicant for a Western college came 
and went away rejoicing. Farnsworth Hall, at Wellesley 
College, will be his lasting memorial 

_...Prof. A. B. Bruce, who recently, by the acticn of the 
Assembly of the Free Church of Scotland, escaped trial 
for beresy and was cautioned to be more careful in his 
expressions, has issued a new edition of his book, ‘‘ The 
Kingdom of God,” in which, in an additional preface, he 
writes: 

‘Inspiration does not exclude the hypothesis that the Evan- 
velists may In some instances have modified the form of our 
Lord’s words for good and worthy reasons, such as a regard to 
the spiritual needs of their first readers.” 

Certain passages to which objection was taken have been 
modified, 

.... The Congregational National Council at its meeting 
in Worcester appointed a committee to which it gave di- 
rections to prepare a consolidated maguzive of the mis- 
sionary societies of the denomination. That committee, it 
willbe remembered, held a session some months ago and 
drew up a scheme for such a magazine; but somehow it bas 
not yet materialized, as avotber effort toward this, and 
one that will not involve so much expense, is now proposed 
to club the publications now issued togetber in a single 
cover Which bears the title of Congregational Missionary 
Work, We have seen a specimen of the combined maga- 
zine which is as likely to meet the wants as anything else 
yet proposed. 

.... The General Conference of the Australasian Wesleyan 
Methodist Church, recently in session in Sydney, settled 
several very important questions. Among them was that 
of the test of membership. Hitherto membership has been 
dependent upon regular attendance at the weekly class. 
meeting. While that test is not exactly abolished, provis 
ion bas been made for a mouthly fellowship meeting for 
those who do not find it convenient t» attend weekly class 
meeting: and po member is to be excluded for non-attend- 
ance except by vote of the board of leaders and the consent 
of the minister. The General Conference conferred in- 
creased powers on the annual conferences, and, following 
the action of the General Conference of the Methodist 
Kpiscopal Church in this country, authorized the annual 


conferences on certain conditions to extend the pastoral 
term to five years. 








Che Sunday-School. 


LESSON FOR JULY 27th. 


LOST AND FOUND.—LUKE XV, 1-10. 


NoteEs.— Now all the publicans and sinners.’—Tbis 
concourse of the lower and despised classes must have hap 
pened numbers of times, whenever the great Rabbi ap- 
proached a village or city. ‘These publicans, who were tbe 
inferior sort of tax-collectors, who were most obnoxious to 
the Jewish nation, not only because they represented the 
foreign yoke but because they collected the taxes rudely, 
unlawfully, and often traitorously, flocked to Christ be 
cause he represented a standard apart from Phariseeism, 
of sanctity, of tolerauce aud Charity as new as it was fas 
cinating. The sinners, the vicious, the notorious outlaws, 
who had broken every theocratic law, recognized a fresh 
sympathy in the tones of the Master and were drawn by a 
spiritual nature more mightily than the most powerful 
electro-magnet.———** And eateth with them.’—This was 
the serious charge. It was all right to teach this scum of 
society, but to raise it to an equality by breaking of bread 
aud partaking of salt, that was more than these formalists 
could bear. The following parables defend his position. 
They are his reasons for braving propriety.———"* /n the 
wilderness.””-—This does not mean a bot sandy desert, but 
an uncultivated pasturage. ~—** Ten picces of silver.” 
This piece of silver was the Greek dracnma or the Latin 
denarius, and is translated “penny” in Luke x, 35. Tho 
literally worth only about seventeen cents it was worth far 
more, being the price of a day’s labor. Toa poor woman it 
was indeed a treasure. 

Instruction.—Christ is the great attractive power of the 
world to-day. In proportion as men become civilized they 
become Christians. They do so because Christianity holds 
out more inducements to the growth of spiritual manhood 
than any other religious system. Christianity deals with 
the meanest man and the sickest soul. It glorifies the one, 
it transforms the other. 

The stand that Christ took was probably uuprecedented 
in the experience of Jewish rabbis. It was a matter, not 
of culture but of propriety, that shocked the scrupulous 
readers of the Law. Christ taught the great lessen that 
etiquet is subordinate to principle. Petty details of cus. 
tom vanish before a noble motive. How many are there 
that actually imitate Christ in this abandonment of social 
custom, and call upon the thief, the murderer, the pan 
derer, the villain, and take a meal with the miscreant? As 
Christ descended to earth to raise man to Heaven, so the 
Christian must descend the social scale, must become the 
comrade of the one whom he expects to raise to the Cross. 


Ecclesiastical snobbery has many a lost soul to account 
for. 





The illustration of the sheep is the happiest that could 
have been made. The wandering sheep has no home in- 
Stinct like the cat or dog. Accustomed to the tenderest 
care, it becomes dazed when unfamiliar scenery is before it. 
The sheep rarely stumbles, when far away from home, upon 
the right path. It is the same with man. To many the 
spiritual instinct is missing; it is the last that responds to 
the higher culture. A sinful man sips because this spirit- 
ual instinct is too weak to keep him upright. He that 
hunts erring men will have to supply this cardinal want. 
The professional saviors of men—and would that all were 
such!—will have their task lightened in no small degree if, 
Baderstanding and admitting the spisitua] vacuum, they 





do not merely attempt to face the stray one the right way 
home, but shoulder him bravely, not trusting him alone 
until be is entirely in the fold. 

Notice the tenderness toward this lost sheep. It is uot 
scolded, nor is it kicked or nagged. No one can expect to 
convert a sinner by browbeating. Men are not to be prayed 
at, but prayed for. You can’t take a man bythe collar and 
thrust bim into the fold. Tenderness is as necessary with 
the sick of soul as of body. 

Who are these binety and nine just people who need no 
repentance? Like the pieces of the true cross they have 
multiplied without pumber. Beware of the man who is 
juscified and sins no more. Practically this class does not 
exist On earth at our present day. No ove is perfect in the 
flesh. ‘To think one’s self perfect is the best sign of imper- 
fection. It argues a conceit that even Paul never felt. 
Christ was speaking of those who in a Levitical sense had 
kept the formal law, and so needed no repentance, The 
spiritual law bas superseded the old Jaw and no map, so 
ereat is its demand npon character, can be perfect therein. 

But the key-note of the Jesson is joy, There is joy in 
Heaven when a sinner is saved—tbere should also be joy on 
earth. The pews of the salvation or of the change of heart 
of any friend or acquaintance should be beralded from 
household to street. The shepberd and the poor woman 
both called in their neighbors to rejoice with them at their 
excellent find. The bappiest time in our life should be 
wheu we have been the means of leading the stray soul to 
the Saviour of the world. 


Ministerial Uegister. 
BRITTAIN, J. H., Balti wk ane accepts call to Pittston, 


Penn. 


GRANT. DONALD, Geneva, N’ Y., accepts call to Ist ch., Mon- 
treal, Canada 


HANNA, W. T.., Ballston Spa, N. Y., accepts call to Brad- 
tord, Penn. 

HERBERT, O. C.. Brookline, accepts call to Limerick, Me 

HERR, B, L., Tarrytown, N. Y.. resigns 

JOHNSON, CALVIN J., Chicago, I1)., died July 1th 

LOWE, R. W., Wayne, N. Y., resigns 

MAIN, W.H.. Waterford, accepts call to Buffalo, N. ¥ 

MOODY, J. F., Ukiah, Cal., accepts call to Ogden, Utah 


MYEKS. J. H., Cobden, IIl., accepts call to North Little Rock. 
Ark. 


REED, J. EvGeNE#, Galion, accepts call to Lebanon, O. 
STOVER, E. C., inst. July 6th, Mount Carroll, Il 


CONGREGATIONAL, 
ACKERMAN, ArtTHUR W., Chicago Sem., accepts call to Me 
*herson, Kan. 
ALEXANDER, W.8., North Cambridge, Mass., resigns. 


BLANCHARD. Epwakp h., Andover Sem., accepts ci 
Salem, N. H. 


BLISS, Dante. J., Darien, Conn., resigns. 


BOROUGH sF, VW esLey A., Chicago Sem., accepts call to Ham- 
mond. Ind. 


BURTNER, Dantev E, inst. recently, Clay Center, Kan. 
BYINGTON, Georce P., Shoreham, called to Hardwick, Vt 


CROFT, D. E., Charlestown, N. H.. accepts call to New Bedford 
Mass. 


CURTIS, WiLuiaAM C., Wiately, Mass., accepts call to Brown 
ville, Me. 


DIVEN, CLARENCE L, Plantsville, Conn., resigns 
DOCKING, James T., inst. July 15th, Hyannis, Mass, 
GOLDSMITH, CHARLEs F., Harrisvilie, N. H., resigns. 
HARVEY, J. P.. inst. July lith, Ware, Mass. 


HOLCOMB, H. A., Chicago, Il!., accepts call to Plymouth Ch., 
Hammond, lid 


HOLMAN, D. A., Englewood, Ill., accepts call to Whiting, Ind. 

HORRINE, STeruH en D.. Nora Springs, Ia., resiens. 

HYDE, CHARLES R., Piymouth, ch., St. Louis, Mo., accepts call 
to Pres. ch., South Chattanoogo, Tenn. 

LAW, WILLIAM G., Hosmer, Ind., resigns 

PAGE, CHarues E., Fergus Falis, Minn, resigns. 

PRESTON, Eu-mer E.. Dongola, IIL, accepts call to Linwood, 
Kan. 


SARGENT, FRANK D., Townsend, Mass., accepts call to Put- 
nam, Conn. 


VATER, WILLIAM, Oberlin Sem.,. accepts call to Wolcott, Vt. 
WELLS, Herman J., inst. recently, Union, Me. 

WILLIAMS, Joun C., Orlando, Fla., resigns. 

WIRT, Davin, Medical Lake, Wash.. resigns. 


DISCIPLES OF CHRIST. 


BUFF, H. T., Portland, goes to Merom, Sullivan County, Ind 


COOPER, 8. M., Bethany, W. Va., goes to Welnut Hills, Cin 
cinnati, O 


DUTCHER, 8. D., Fayette, goes to Hannibal, Mo 
FERGUSON, KILBY. Greenwood, goes to Carrollton, Miss. 
FULLER, |. H., Marion, Kan., goes to Denver, lil 
HARRIS, W. W.. Decatur, goes to St. Joe Station, Ind. 
HIGBEE, J. W., Clinton, Ky., goes to Chicago, Ill 
KELSEY, J. W., Wheatiand, goes to Willows, Colusa County. 
Cal. 
LUCAS, C.S., Roanoke, Va., goes to Maysville, Ky. 
NORTHCUTT, H. A., Knox City, goes to La Piata, Mo 
SKATES, M. C., Union City, Ind., goes to Port Jefferson, O 
TOOF, J. T., Dallas, Tex., goes to New Haven, Conn 


PRESBYTERIAN, 
ALLEN, PERRY &., Saratoga Springs, accepts call to Yonkers, 
Be Be 


BASKERVILLFE, H. C. Broken Bow, Neb., called to Union and 
Midway, Venn. 


CALHOUN, J. P., Whitesburg, accepts call to Slate Lick, Penn. 
CAMERON, A. H., New York, called to Oshkosh, Wis. 
CAMPBELL, Freperick, Boston, Mass., called to Omaha, Neb. 
EPEL, T. B., Woodstock, Va., resigns. 

FULCHER, G. A., called to Bethany Ch., Chicago, IIL. 
JOHNSON, H., Big Rapids, Mich., resigns. 


LUTHER, G. W., Oconto, Wis., accepts call to Sault de Ste. 
Marie, Mich. 


oa, H. G., Jamestown Univ., called to Brooklyn, 

MIRON, F. X., Earl Park, Ind., called to Concord and Rural 
Valiev, Penn. 

PUGH, Jonun W., Hopewell), Ind., resigns. 

RICE, WiLLiAM A., Syracuse, N. Y., accepts position as Secre- 
tary Benevolent, Dept. Am. Tract, So. 

SCHOLL, H. T., East Springfield, N. Y., resigns. 

SU PHERLAND., J. H., licentiate, accepts call to Kittanning 
Second and Appleby Manor, Penn. 

THOMPSON, J. L., Salem, Penn., resigns. 

WALLACE, J, B., licentigte, agcepts cal) to Freeport, Penn, 





Woop, GrorGe F., Hornby, N. Y., accepts call to Nicholson, 
enn. 


WOTRING, F. R., Lexington, Neb., accepts call to Rawlins, 
yo 


/ MISCELLANEOUS, 
ALEXANDER, A., Prot. Epis., Jamestown, N. D., accepts cal ! 
to Minneapolis, Minn. 
CoUssge. Grorae Z., Ref., inst. July 16th, Thousand Islands, 


DENNIS, Joan, Ref. Epis., Philadelphia, Penn., resigns. 


hb Davin, Meth. Epis., Baltimore, Md., died July llth, 
aged 70. 


GARDNER,S. A,, Univ,, accepts call to Fresno, Cal 

GEORGE, J., United Breth., becomes Pres. Gibbon Institute, 
web, 

GREER, A A., United Pres., Bethel, accepts call to Columbus 
City, la 

aera P. P. A., “ Christian,” Dayton, Ohio, died July 6th, 


aged 54 


JONES, H. J., Dixon, Prot, Epis., Pontiac, R. 1, called to Me- 
dina, Penn. 


JONGE, G. De, Ref., South Blendon, called to Graffschap, Mich. 


LIVINGSTONE, Henry M., Meth. Epis., Brooklyn, N. Y., died 
July 9th, aged 33, 


MUNSCHWANDER, D., “Christian,” Belvedere, Tenn., accepts 
call to Jefferson vill, Ind. 
PLEIFFER, E., Luth., Delaware, accepts call to Tremont, O. 


SCOVILLE, Cuarves O0., Prot. Epis., ord. July &th, Westville, 
Conn. 


SHANNON, J. A., United Pres., De Witt, la., resigns. 


STEARNS, Epwarp J., Prot. Epis,, Easton, Md., died July 6th, 
aged SO) 


WHIPPER, Bensamin, Meth, Epis. (colored), Morristown, 
Penn., died July #th, aged 82. 


WITTEN, WALTER, Ret. Epis., Chicago, Til, resigns. 


ZACHARI AS, Geo. Mere, “ Christian,” accepts call to May- 
town, Penn. 


School and College. 


De Pauw University, Greencastle, Ind,, held its fifty- 
first annual commencement Thursday, June 19th. Instead 
of the customary senior orations, the inauguration of the 
new president, Dr. John P. D. John, took place in Meharry 
Hall. The subject of President John’s inaugural address 
was, “De Pauw University; Its Opportunity and Its Duty,’’ 
He took strong ground in favor of the best in the new edu- 
cation. He heartily favored offering certain professional 
courses more or less academic in their character to juniors 
and seniors in the college, whereby they may shorten their 
residence in the professional schools a year. This plan has 
been in operation in De Pauw University since 1884,and the 
results have been eminently satisfactory. The Year Book 
and Triennial Register shows a faculty of 56 professors and 
instructors, and a net attendance of 1,038 students in the 
various schools of the University, There were 75 graduates, 
The normal school was discontinued that the other schools, 
especially the college of liberal arts. might be strengthened, 
The new dean of the school of theology, Hillary A, Gobin, 
D.D., entered on duty July Ist 





.It was a matter of great rejoicing and of some little 
surprise that the Porte gaye assent so readily to the request, 
for permission to erect additional buildings for Robert Col 
lege, Constantinople. Information to that effect: has been 
received at Washington by the State Department. Money 
has already been secured to commence two additional 
buildings, one of which will be a president's house, and the 
other, we understand, for the department of science. The 
rapid improvement of the schools in Bulgaria makes it es- 
pecially important that Robert College, if it is to maintain 
its preeminence, should be very much strengthened, 
President Washburn, who was suddenly called back to 
Constantinople, is expected to return here soon to complete 
the collections which he was making for the college, 


..It is reported that Charles L. Colby and Joseph Pit- 
man Karle have offered to give $500,000 for the establish 
mentof a technical school in connection with Brown Uni- 
versity. These two well known New York millionaires 
have long taken an interest in the affairs of Brown, Mr. 
Colby was elected a fellow of the University at the last 
commencement, and Mr. Earle has been prominent among 
the wealthy friends of the institution. Among the features 
of the plan is the proposed consolidation of the Rhode Isl- 
and School of Design with the new department of the 
University. 


....Girls have carried off their fair share of honors this 
year. Miss Philippa Garrett Fawcett got the highest 
honors at Cambridge University, receiving 300 more marks 
than fell to the senior wrangler. Miss Margaret Alford, 
also of Cambridge, won the first place in classical tripos, 
Miss H. L. Read captured the Sargent prize at Harvard for 
the best metrical version of one of the odes of Horace, and 
Miss Agnes Lowe took first prize in the annual “ Junior 
Ex” oratorical contest of the Wisconsin State University. 


....Mr. John D. Rockefeller contributed a second hun- 
dred thousand dollars to the American Baptist Education 
Society, for its general work of assisting colleges and acad- 
emies. The Society assists chiefly in securing endowments, 
rarely in current expenses, bever jin erecting buildings or 
paying debts. 


...-The National Educational Association held its annu- 
al Convention in St. Paul, Minn., last week, 15,000 teachers 
being in attendance. Governor Merriam delivered an ad- 
dress of welcome. William K. Garrett, of Nashville, Tenn., 
was elected president. A number of papers were read and 
discussed. 


....Dr. Sylvester Prime, of Providence, R. L., editor of 
“Minna von Barnhelm,” and other volumes in the ‘“‘Heath’s 
Modern Language Series,”’ has just been called to the pro- 
fessorship of Modern Languages in Colorado College. 


....The new Chicago Baptist University has been incor- 
porated by John D. Rockefeller and others. The Board of 
‘Lrustees met July 10th and practically decided to make 
Piof. W. R. Harper President of the university. 

...At the commencement exercises at Harvard Annex 
Jast week twelve young women received certificates corre- 
sponding to the bachelor of arts in Harvard College, 
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Missions. 
THE SHANGHAI MISSIONARY 
CONFERENCE. 


BY J. STEWART HAPPER, 


SECOND WEEK. 


RESUMING the narration of the proceed 
ings at the point where | left off in my 
former article, on Friday evening, May 9b, 
the Conference was addressed by the Rev. 
A. H. Smith, of Shantung, on “ The Rela 
tion of Christianity to Universal Progress.’ 
He was listened to with great interest as he 
eloquently showed 


, 


how Christianity had 
effected material changes in other govern- 
ments and nations, and so might be relied 
upon to affect China. 

Oa Saturday, the Committee on nomina 
tions reported a Committee on 
sisting of one 


Union, con- 
missionary from every de- 
nomination or organization represented in 
China, to formulate a pl«n to unite all mis 
sionaries into a Protestant union for co- 
operative work. ‘The American members 
of this important committee are: the Rey. 
Messrs J. L. Nevius, American Presby- 
terian, chairman; F. L. A. Pott, Protestant 
Episcopal; C American Board; 
J. R. Goddard, American Baptist Mission- 
ary Uniou; H. H. Lowry, Methodist Epis 
copal; RK. H. Graves, American Southern 
Baptist; Y. J. Allen, Methodist Episcopal, 
South: L.W. Kip, Reformea; G. Sickafoose, 
United Brethren; J. L.. Stuart, Presbyterian 
South 

The discussion of the day was in regard 
to the scope, methods and practicability of 
Woman’s work in China, and was called 
forth by papers on: ‘Best Methods of Reach- 
ing the Women,” “Training and Work of 
Female Evangelists,” ‘“‘Uomarried Ladies’ 
Work,” and “The Christian Training of the 
Women in the Church.’’ The women of 
China can be reached only by and through 
women. 


Goodrich, 


We shall never win China till we 
win the women. Woman’s work is, there- 
fore, root work. Living epistles are best, 
but illustrated books are good; for tho the 
women cannot read, the pictures interest 
them, and some one in the family will be 
found able to read to them. Even men, 
said Dr. Nevius, can often be better reached 
hy women. Instances of churches started 
through the work of women alone, were 
cited. J. Hudson Taylor emphasized the 
fact that many men can be reache® only 
through their wives, and they only by 
women, and this Conference should em- 
phasize the need of women. They are not 
feared as political agents. They are often 
invited to go as guests in families. In the 
capital of Kansu, an unmarried woman 
got inside the city to live, when a male mis 
sionary was forced to remain outside. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Y. J. Allen, Chinese senti- 
ment in regard to the education of women 
is changing. The native claim 
that the Chinese are not opposed to, but 
have simply neglected, the education of 
women, and the men ure now becoming 
ashamed of this neglect. Thirty years have 
brought great changes to Chinain this re 
spect. Chinese who have been abroad have 
contributed greatly to this change, and now 
the Chinese are anxious for educated wives, 
Dr. Edkins said that Chinese boys are will- 
ing to be taught by educated women. 
There is a hopeful prospect for woman's 
work, and before it, foot-binding—a practice 
only eight hundred years old—would dis- 
appear. The education of the Kurasian 
children—children of intermarriages be- 
tween Chinese and foreigners—was called at- 
tention to by the Rev. David Hill. A school 
now exists in Hankau, where they are 
given a home and taught. These children 
are often the result of vice and are allowed 
to grow up and lead a vicious life. This is 
especially true in the case of the girls. The 
work among this class in Hong Kong con- 
sists mainly in rescuing the girls. 

On Monday, May 12th, the subject of 
medical missions was brought forward by 
papers and discussed. In Korea the begin- 
ning of missionary work was due to medi- 
cal skill, and the medical brethren there 
are taking the lead in the work of translat- 
ing the Scriptures. Swatau has had great 
benefit from medical missionaries. Pro- 
fessor Thwing, of Brooklyn, N. Y., paid a 
tribute to the work of the missionary phy- 
sicians. They have broadened the field of 
investigation and enriched science by their 
sareful statistics and competent observa- 
tion. The great need, said Dr. Boone, was 
that the Chinese should carry on the work 
themseives. ‘ The valuable voluntary ser- 
vice rendered the cause of Christian philan- 
thropy among the Chinese, by medical 
mea in practice among the foreign com- 
munities in the open ports,’’ was gratefully 
recognized by a resolution, and the hope 


press 








expressed that such sympathy and service 
would increase. 

The afternoon was devoted to the consid- 
eration of the opium question. in view of 
the fact that the use of opium is more gen- 
eral now than it was forty six years ago, the 
question is now a most serious one. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Happer, the number of 
opium smokers forty-six years ago was to 
the number at present astwo millions is to 
twenty. Then smoking was confined to 
adult males; now women and children are 
also its victims. Formerly all the opium 
was imported—now the native product is 
two-fold, some say three-fold more than the 
imported, ‘The Emperor Tao-Kwang re 
fused *‘ to receive revenue from that which 
causes misery” to his subjects; but now the 
Government receives a revenue from opium. 

Communications were read from several 
religious bodies urging the Conference to 
take action on this great evil by sending 
full reports of the magnitude which the 
evil has attained to, by urging the forma 
tion of anti-opium societies, and by making 
it a special subject of prayer. The use of 
morphia as an antidote to opium has become 
so general, and the pernicious results of the 
use of this drug are so generally experi 
enced, as to call forth much discussion as 
to the best methods for combating this ad- 
ditional evil. Very often the evil habit is 
started by the Christians who give the 
morphia pills to cure opium smokers, and 
now many of the missionaries are more 
afraid of morphia thap of opium. In some 
places the Chinese call the morphia *‘Jesus 
opium”! It therefore seems best to discoun- 
tenance the practice, and in curing opium 
patients, complete cessation of the drug is 
preferable to the substitution of morphia. 
The whole question was referred to a com- 
mittee of twelve. 

An interesting scene occurred in connec- 
tion with the reading of a paper on the 
teaching of and care for the blind. Mr. 
Murray, of Peking, presented a blind man 
to the Conference who read from a Testa- 
ment printed in raised dots; wrote down a 
verse from dictation, and then read it aloud, 
and closed the exhibition by playing two 
tuves on the church organ. A resolution 
was passed selecting a committee of twelve 
to consider the different systems of teach- 
ing the blind, and to select one system to 
be used uniformly in all Christian instruc- 
tion. 

On Tuesday, May 13th, work among the 
deaf-mutes of China was presented to the 
Conterence, and a resolution passed to ap- 
point a committee to consider the best 
method of instructing them. A prominent 
Chinese official, it was stated, said that the 
Chinese are not yet convinced of the need 
of educating either the blind or the mutes. 

When the report of the Committee on 
Bible Distribution was read, it called forth 
long and earnest discussion. The report 
asked that the Bible societies add non doc- 
trinal notes and comments to the text, 
rather than the printing of the text alone. 
Over the word “ non-doctrinal ”’ the war- 
fare raged. Some claimed that the Scrip- 
tures as now printed are unintelligible and 
insufficient, and of the 650.000 copies 
of the Bible or parts of the Bible circu 
lated in China every year, about 600,000 
were circulated among the heathen, 
and to them the books were largely unin- 
telligible. Non-doctrinal notes would 
omit all reference to ‘* God,” “Christ” and 
*Jesus.’’? In reply it was urged that the 
coustitutions of the Bible societies prevent 
them from printing such notes even if they 
wished sotodo. The Tract Societies in Eng- 
land and America print a New Testament 
with notes, and the appeal sbould he di- 
rected to them. What is needed is a Bible 
Society for China. After much discussion, 
five new members were added to the Com 
mittee, and they were asked to bring in 
another report. 

The report as finally adopted reads: 


“Report af the Committee on the need of 
brief introductions and notes to the Scriptures 
and on Bible distribution. 

* Resolved. 1. That we heartily thank the 
Bible Societies for the constant and generous 
aid given by them in Bible translation, publi- 
cation and distribution in China, and trust 
that efforts will be made to render such work 
still more effective. 

“2. That in view of the special and serious 
difficulties which the heathen in China meet 
with in understanding the Bible, we request 
the Bible Societies to publish in addition to 
their present issues editions of the Scriptures 
with summaries, headings, and brief introduc- 
tions and explanations. 

“3. That such explanations occupy no more 
comparative space than that allowed for the 
marginal notes in the English Revised Ver- 
sion. 

“4. We recommend that the present Confer- 
ence select a committee of twelve missionaries 
to prepare such summaries, headings, and 
brief explanations, and that the unanimous 





approval of all the members of this committee 
be required before they be printed. This com- 
mittee shall consist of two Baptists, two Con- 
vregationalists, two Episcopalians, one Ger- 
man Reformed, one German Lutheran, two 
Presbyterians, it being understood that when 
any member of the committee shall cease to 
act, the committee shall notify the mission- 
aries of his denomination, and request them to 
choose his successor, and in default of such 
choice the committee shall select another, if 
possible from the same denomination. 

“We earnestly recommend that all Scrip- 
tures be issued in clear type and attractive 
form. 

6. We further recommend that this Confer- 
ence elect by ballot an Executive Committee of 
twelve representative men,tive Englishmen,tive 
Americans, and tWo Germans, who shall choose 
acommittee of not fewer than tive men to pre- 
pare an annotated Bible for general use, and 
that this Executive Committee ask inthe name 
of this Conference the corcurrence and finan- 
cial heipof the Tract Societies of Great Britain 
and America in carrying forward this work.” 

The report of the Committee on Vernacu- 
lar Versions was adopted. It indorses the 
use of the vernacular translations of the 
Scriptures, and the use of the Roman letter 
in writing the vernacular, as such Roman- 
izing has proved of practical utility. A 
committee was appointed to take the mat- 
ter in charge, and the report ended witha 
recommendation to the Bible societies to 
grant sums to print such versions. 

In the evening one of the most interesting 
meetings of the Conference was held. It 
was a meeting for the answering of ques- 
tions in regard to all branches of mission- 
ary work, and the wisdom gained by those 
who had labored for twenty, thirty, and 
even forty years in the field, was placed at 
the disposal of the younger workers. Many 
interesting statements were made. Chinese 
dress was recommended where its use 
would avert attention or suspicion. Addi- 
tional advantages were, that it was cheap, 
cooler in summer and warmer in winter, 
than European dress. The average length 
of time a missionary should study the lan 
guage before commencing work could not 
be made subject to any definite rule, as it 
depended on natural ability and other cir- 
cumstances. The possession of a slight 
amount of medical knowledge was consid- 
ered an advantage in the case of those who 
were far away from the regular missionary 
doctor, as many simple diseases among the 
Chinese could be treated by such a one; but 
such slight knowledge should be used with 
great discretion. Anglo-Chinese schools 
for boys have produced good results ip 
many instances. The graduates have gone 
into telegraph offices, custom house offices 
and stores, and have retained the Christian 
principles instilled into them. A few in- 
stances were mentioned of hsin 
(B.A.’s) becoming Christians, but only ove 
Chii jen (M.A.) has become a Christian, so 
farasis known. This fact shows that the 
literary graduates in China are so conceited 
and self-sufficient in their learning and in 
their belief in their own classics, that they 
are the greatest opponents of Christianity 
and the hardest class to reacb. 

Chinese Mohammedans are also a hard 
class to reach. About six instances of the 
conversion of such men were spokeu of. There 
is a need of increasing numbers of foreign 
workers in China; the work cannot be ex- 
panded by native helpalone,for in many cases 
suitable men cannot be found. The ques- 
tion of Sabbath observance was left largely to 
individual discretion. In some places Chi- 
nese Christians take a reduction in their 
wages, and rest on the Sabbath. It was a 
valuable test of true Christianity and re- 
liance on God’s promises if they could be 
led to observe the Sabbath strictly. God 
is spoken of in the Chinese classics, so Dr. 
Edkins said, asthe Supreme Ruler. Mono- 
theism wasthe original belief in Asia, and 
then it was followed by polytheism. 


tsais 


On Wednesday, May 14th, the relation of 
the Chinese Government to Christianity 
was warmly discussed in connection with 
the memorial to the Emperor; but for obvi- 
ous reasons this discussion was not reported. 
A paper on this subject was read, and 
some interesting facts brought out by the 
speakers in the succeeding discussion. The 
Chinese Government based on law, but 
that law is only the externai expression of 
the internal power of will. Religion in 
China is determined by law; the established 
religion is Confucianism; the other re- 
ligions are only tolerated. Religion per- 
vades every movement of official life in 
China. In the official Peking Gazette is 
mentioned not only the worship of ances- 
tors, of Confucius and numerous other 
deities, but also of the duality of heaven and 
earth, of sun and moon, the stars, wind, 
cloud, rain, thunde:, ocean, rivers, moun- 
tains, four seasons, the year, month and 
days. Astrology, selection of lucky and 
unlucky days, omens, charms, exorcism 








and other superstitions are sanctioned by 
imperial authority. Followers of Christ 
cannot submit to such laws, and are of 
necessity transgressors. No compromise is 
Christians must, therefore, claim 
toleration, and must prove that they are 
not lawless, tho recognizing a divine law 
superior to the civil laws. 
Government has been 


possible. 


The Chinese 
forced to acknowl- 
edge foreign powers on terms of equality, 
By the exterritoriality clause it has had to 
submit to the presence of foreign law 
within the sphere of its own jurisdiction. 
By granting permission in the treaties, for 
Chinese subjects to 


become Christians, 


such Christians are exempt from Chinese 
law when in contradiction to divine law. 
Since Chinese law does not recognize in- 
dividuals as units tothe State, each church 
of Chinese Christians ought to be recog- 
nized as on the same level as village com- 
munities, and be governed accordingly. 
This would be possible according to Chinese 
law, and would remove many if not all of 
existing difficulties, 

In a discussion relating to self support- 
ing churches among the Chiuese, Mr. Ross, 
of Amoy, stated there were seven or eight 
churches in that place which bave called 
pastors and are self-supporting. ‘Thirty 
churches call men for a part of the time. 
Amoy is full of the atmosphere of self sup- 
port. The women contribute as well as the 
men. 

School books and the best methods of 
translating scientific terminology into Chi- 
nese were the topics discussed in the after— 
noon. Arabic numerals are recommended 
instead of Chinese. In Chinese many terms 
already exist which can be used in scientific 
nomenclature. Ina other cases it is better to 
**phoneticize’”’ them than translate them. 
So thought Mr. Yen, the native preacher. 
Che educational work that has been accom- 
plished in China was spoken of, In Fuh- 
chau, at the Anglo-Chinese College, the 
sciences are extensively taught. Thereisa 
demand for foreign knowledge, and it must 
be met. Not one pupil has been known to 
have gone astray from the Church. or to 
have suffered morally through his knowl- 
edge of Englisb. During the past two 
months fifteen of the pupils were received 
into the Church. Mr. Barber said that 
there were only two doors of approach to 
the upper classes—the doctor’s and the 
school-master’s. The knowledge of the 
latter commands the respect and attention 
of the scoffing Chinese scholar. 

The Rey. J. Ross, of Moukden, spoke of 
the results accomplished by the mission 
there. In seventeen years 1,200 persons had 
been baptized. Each man in the Church 
is a volunteer worker. 

The Committee on a New Version of the 
Bible in Mandarin reported; and while the 
report was not finally adopted, yet it 
sbowed such a spirit of wisdom and barmo- 
py that the whole Conference rose and sang 
the Doxology. The report provides for an 
Executive Committee of ten from the Man- 
darin-speaking regions of China, who shall 
take charge of the work and select compe- 
tent scholars, not less than seven in num- 
ber, to do the work of translating; and 
these men, while chosen for their scholar- 
ship, shall be representative of different 
denominations as far as possible. The 
translators shall decide all questions as to 
translation, being guided by and using 
the existing versions. They are also to 
confer with the revisers of the Wen-Li 
classical versior. so as to have one Bible in 
two versions. The Executive Committee 
shall be self-continuing. The concurrence 
and floancial help of the Bible societies 
shall be asked; and when the work is fin- 
ishing it shall be the common property of 
such societies as have helped: and they 
can then insert such terms for God, Spirit 
and baptize as may be called for, and can 
add anv notes and accessories as they may 
deem expedient. — 

The report ot this committee and of. the 
kindred one on the revision of the classical 
version, will be the great work of the Con 
terence. While anytranslation ofthe Bible 
into Chinese by a European may readily be 
lacking perfection, yet such knowledge as 
is now possessed can be relied upon to pro 
duce much better versions than any now in 
existence. The time may come when a 
corps of Chinese translattors will be able to 
make a standard version, but not till that 
time can the Bible be accurately translated; 
so different is Chinese thougbt and expres- 
sion from Western thought and language. 
If the Conference could have resolved to 
unite on aunion term for God—the ques- 
tion which has separated all workers in 
China for the last forty years—then a glori- 
ous nune dimittis might be sung by all 
who attended; but the making of a transla- 
tion to supersede the nany versions already 
in use is a great enough step to be takea at 
one time. ; : 

Christian Periodical Literature was then 
discussed. No country in the world is so 
well prepared for periodical literature as 
China. The number of mea who may be 
utilized as editors is immense, and the 
bpumber of educated readers is great. The 
importance of the imtiatory steps in this 
matter is therefore not to be under-esti- 
mated. One great obstacle to the dissemi- 
nation of literature is the lack of postal 
facilities; another is the impost of duties on 
Chinese books as first quality paper. Sir 
Robert Hart, the Inspector of Customs, had 
been appealed to, but said nothing could be 
done, and if the duty were taken off it would 
benefit the Roman Catholics more than it 
would the Protestants. Chinese literature 
is the growth of 4,000 years and Western 
literature the outgrowth of 1,800 years. The 
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new Chivese mind will find difficulty in ex- 
pressing itself in the old classical language; 
there must be a new language in the old, 
clear, faithful, classical style. 


Diblical Research. 


Dr. J. H. SHEDD, D.D., of Urumia, Persia, 
says that the effort is being made by the 
Missionary College there, to obtain a copy of 
every work still existing among the Nes- 
torians in the Oid Syriac language; also to 
secure valuable ancient manuscripts. 
These works are fast passing away; some 
can be bought, others can be copied. Some 
are very rare works, not found in European 
jibraries. ‘To secure the funds for this en- 
terprise, twice the original cost is charged 
to the buyers in America—including trans- 
portation and all expenses abroad, This 
gives the College the means to save a manu- 
script or a copy of every work for its libra- 
ry, and provides at a reasonable rate these 
rare and ancient works for the libraries of 
scholars of Kurope and America. About 
3500 worth has been sold on this plan. The 
price for copying charged purchasers is 
three cepts per hundred words. Ordinarily 
some of the original manuscripts are for 
sale at the same rate. Others are cheaper 
or dearer aS the case may be. The work 
both of buying and copying involves an im- 
mepse amount of trouble to those in charge 
at Urumia, The copying is done carefully 
by trained native scribes, and for some 
works a high price must be paid. Any per- 
son wishing to obtain manuscripts or copies 
should address the Rev. B. Labaree, at 
Urumia, Persia. 

Dr. Shedd says: 





‘For three oc four years past I have taken 
much trouble to collect all the Ancient Syriac 
manuscripts, and save here a copy of every ex- 
tant work. The result is now a collection of 
about two hundred separate works. We have 
no funds; but by selling some to seminaries, 
aud by some gifts from the native brethren, 
giving them a share in the library, by using 
some college funds, and by personally advanc- 
ing some, we have quite a library. 

“The manuscripts of Old Testamentsor parts 
are very scarce. Soof the New Testament; but 
if we bad the funds, some copies of the New 
Testament in vellum could be had—at consid- 
erable expense, much above the terms above.” 

Dr. Isaac H. Hall, our leading Syriac au- 
thority, says: 

“TI feel that to this appeal I can add little but 
testimony. It isin every way a worthy object, 
and almost vital to Semitic scholarship in 
America. A working fund of $500 to $1,000 
would enable the district of Kocbannis to be 
explored, and its literary treasures to be ex- 
humed and preserved. and all our libraries to 
be enriched. The copies made at Urumia are 
done in a scientific way: first by a skilled pen- 
man, who writes beautifully, and then com- 
pared and corrected by one or twootber hands. 
Some suggestions I have made once or twice in 
this regard, as well as regarding the preserva- 
tion of the ancient colopbon of the manuscript 
copied, and other particulars, have been adopt- 
ed; and we can depend upon the Urumia cop- 
ies in a manner we cannot upon those of Arabic 


“and Syriac manuscripts made farther west. I 


have already a number of works in manuscript 
which I do not know of as existing elsewhere — 
much less in print. The discovery of the Hir- 
tery of Rabban Sauma and Mar Yawallaha, 
whose importance is now everywhere recog- 
nized, is perhaps the greatest item thus or thus 
far accomplished.” 


....Dr. C. Taylor, who has done mucb 
xood work on the * Teaching of the Apos- 
tles,”’ writes to an American friend: 


“IT have read with interest Prof. F. Brown's 
article inthe New York INDEPENDENT of De- 
cember 12th, 1889, on the Latin version in St. 
Augustine, Sudet elecemosyna in manu tua, ete., 
of the Didiche saying on almsgiving, idpwrarw 
%) EAEnpmoovvn cov cic Tag XEipac cov péxpIC av 
yee tive dyi¢, Other Latin versions of it will 
be found in the forthcoming number of the 
Jvurnal of Philelogy. The first which came 
under my notice was the corrupt version in 
“ Piers Plowman,” which makes the saying in- 
culeate reserve in giving. St. Augustine confirms 
the view which | bad taken that it enjoins giv- 
ing unasked, and so does not contradict or limit 
the previous command to give to every one that 
asks, but goes beyond it. Anotber explanation 
of his ‘Scriptura dicit’ is suggested in the 
Journal of Philology. Before the discovery of 
the Latin versions of the saying | had satisfied 
myself that Clement of Alexandria refers to 
it in *Quis dives salvetur.”. This also is con- 
firmed by Augustine, who cites the precept in 
a context remarkably like that in which Clem- 
ent seemed to be using it. Clement is the link 
between the original jdpwrarw eic rag yeipac 
cov and the loose rendering of it, *Sudet in 
manu tua’; for he is addressing Dives, who has 
no need to labor to fill bis hands that he may 
be able to give. His trouble is to find the per- 
sons to whom he should give. In this sense the 
Latin writers take it up: but there are suffi- 
cient traces of the saying in Greek to make it 
clear that it is a development of Gen, iii, 19, in 
the sense of Eph. iv, 28,” 





Literature. 


{ Che prompt mention in our list of *“*Books of the 
Week” will be considered by us as equivalent 
to their publishers for all volumes received. 
The interests of our readers will guide us in 
the selection of works for further notice.] 


PASTELS IN PROSE.* 


‘IT seems to me that first of everything 
the reader will notice the beautiful reti- 
cence which characterizes them, as if the 
very freedom which the poets had found 
in their emancipation from the artificial 
trammels of verse had put them on their 
honor, as it were, and bound them to 
brevity, to simplicity. . What 
struck me most was that apparently none 
of them had abused his opportunity to 
saddle his reader witha moral.” 

This from the preface which Mr. Howells 
has written with so much appreciation for 
the little Pastels in Prose, a book of trans- 
lations from the French of various au- 
thors. And three words of the quotation 
must be used to give point to description 
of this novelty in American letters: brev- 
ity, simplicity, reticence. 

Let us turn anywhere for an example; 
it is so much easier to talk about a thing 
when one has seen it—when one knows a 
little something about it. Only wise peo- 
ple can talk about what they know noth- 
ing of. 

* HENRIQUEZ. 

“** For a year I have commanded you,’ said 
the captain; ‘now another must succeed 
me. I marry a rich widow of Cordova, and 
I give upthe stiletto of the brigand for the 
staff of the corregidor.’ 

* He opened the coffer where lay the treas- 
ure to be divided; sacrei vases pall-mall, 
quadruple jewels, a rain of pearls, and a 
string of diamonds. 

*** For you, Henriquez, the ear-rings and 
the ring of the Marquis of Aroea; for you 
killed him in his post-chaise with a carbine 
shot!’ 

‘* Henriquez slipped upon his finger the 
bleeding topaz, and hung on his ears the 
amethysts cut in the shape of drops of 
blood. 

‘“*Such was the fate of those ear-rings 
with which the Duchess of Medina-Coela 
had adorned herself, and which Henriquez, 
a month later, gave in exchange for a kiss 
to the jailer’s daughter. 

“Such was the fate of that ring which a 
hidalgo bad bought from an emir for the 
price of a white mare, and with which Hen- 
riquez paid for a glass of brandya few min- 
utes before he was hanged.” 

Now that is a ‘* prose poem”; less than 
two hundred words. And thothere are 
many types of prose poem in the pages 
before us, this one will give a fair idea 
of itsform. Note, even ina translation, 
the consummate art of the craftsman, 
how the story is told, the cumulative 
effect of the last two sentences, The last 
word comes like the snap of a whip. And 
as for matter, it could not have been a 
poem; for it is not dramatic, and it is too 
slight to be made a narrative. Neither 
could it have been a lyric,since it tells of 
action, and it is the essence of the lyric 
to express emotion and passion. You 
might make a lyric for the lips of Hen- 
riquez when he gave the ear-rings in ex- 
change for a kiss to the jailer’s daughter 
or when he bartered the ring for a drink 
a few minuies before he was hanged. 
But to render the scrap of human life as 
it is rendered here, only one thing seems 
a fit vehicle, the pastel in prose, the prose 
poem. 

Then there are wise sentences on life 
scattered through the stories, as where 
Baudelaire says: 

“The study of the beautiful is a duel in 
which the artist cries out with terror before 
he is vanquished.” 

Or again in ‘‘ Crowds,” where be says: 

“The poet enjoys that incomparable 
privilege of being himself or some one else 
at will. Like those wandering souls that 
seek a body, he enters when he wishes the 
personality of every one. For him alone 
everything is vacant, and if certain places 
seem closed to him, it is because to him they 
do not seem to be worth a visit.” 

But they bave not all this emphatic 
wisdom, this expressed conclusion of 
some thought. Indeed, by far the greater 





* PASTELS IN PRose. Translated from the French 
by STUART MERRILL. Harper & Brothers. $1.00, 





number of them may be searched in vain 
for any definite *‘ Criticism of life;” tho 
in faint savor and suggestiveness they are 
poetical in theextreme, Tested, for bet- 
ter or worse, by that well-worn dictum of 
Milton’s, it will be found that while they 
are *‘ simple” and ‘‘ sensuous,” they are 
not ‘* impassioned.” So that they are 
somewhat like those fantastic flowers of 
snow which wreath the Northern pines, 
When the moonlight falls through the 
breathless air, they are beautiful past the 
reach of words, awesome and fairy, and 
delicious to crush under the tongue. But 
the thirst is only slaked, not quenched; 
and the traveler pushes on. 

Here we can only mention Mauric2 
De Guérin’s ‘‘ Centaur,” which Mr. Ar- 
nold long since made familar to English 
readers, Ephraim Mikhaél’s ‘ Solitude,” 
and Daudet’s ** Sous: Préfet’”’; they are too 
long to quote. We must satisfy ourselves 
with two more brief ** poems.” The first 
is after the Japanese. 

“THE MYSTERIOUS FLUTE. 

‘““One day, from beyond the foliage and 
the perfumed flowers, the wind brought me 
the sound of a distant flute. 

“*T carved a willow branch and I answered 
with a song. 

“Since then, at night, when everything 
is asleep, the birds enjoy a conversation in 
their own language.”’ 

And the second is after no nation on 
earth; there is over this picture of ‘* The 
Junk” ** The light that never was on sea 
or land.” 

*“ THE JUNK. 

“Upon the jasper of the lake a junk of 
ebony, with black sails, moving without 
oars, opens a long wake of snow. It is to 
ward the setting sun that it slowly goes. 
Ob! so slowly, that one hardly hears the 
rustling of its sad wings. And yet, in the 
calm languor of evening. I distinguish 
at present an immaterial sound. that is the 
cry exhaled by the Soul of the Junk. 

“The Soul of the Junk sighs, and in 
that strange sigh my spirit recognizes—as 
the seuses separate two mingled odors—las- 
situde and dismay. For the Junk 1s weary 
of eternally seeing behind it that wake of 
the color of shrouds. It would fain run 
from it, to rest yonder near the magic pal- 
aces of red copper built by the setting sun; 
orelse to stopsilently so that the lake 
might spread around it like a plain of 
green marble. 

“But an imperious wind swelis, without 
cease, its sails; and with its heavy prow 
the Junk itself furrows the wake that 
wearies abd dismays it. 

‘Then a voice, so mysterious and so per 
soral that Il cannot tell whether it comes 
from the Junk or from my soul, murmurs 
in the violet air of the evening: ‘Ab! to 
see behind me no longer, on the lake of 
Eternity, the implacable Wake of Time!’”’ 

If we dwell at length on the publica- 
tion of this little volume, it is not more 
for the sake of its own alien beauty, at 
once so tine and winning, than because 
we fancy its advent will come to be note- 
worthy in the story of American letters, 
Asa medium of expression, its brevity 
and simplicity will commend the Pastels 
in Prose to the genius of our art at this 
time; while its reticence will not be with- 
out an effect toward steadiness and sober 
earnestness. It will, of course, easily 
Jend itself to burlesque; and, as Mr. How- 
ells suggests, it must be carefully guard- 
ed against coarseness and vulgarity. For 
evidently so fragile a mold must be hand- 
led with almost reverent care, if we are 
to make any extensive use of it. 

It is at once its strength and its weak- 
ness that it is a form of writing which 
makes its appeal to educated persons. 
Any over-statement, any violence, any 
tinge of passion, and your prose poem is 
a rose broken in the wind. 
is gone. 

And yet with something of Hawthorne, 
and Ruskin, and William Morris, what a 
prose poet we might have! If something 
of the bleak heart of the North could once 
pulse through this pale form of France, 
the narrowing world would be richin a 
new type of beauty. 

The publishers have made this venture 
in the interests of good literature; and it 
is to be hoped they will be encouraged by 
a lasting appreciation from the public. 
We have been so carried away in our en- 
thusiasm for the new-comer, that we 


have left no space to criticise Mr. Merrill’s 


Its fragrance 





work as translator. Perhaps this very 
fact justifies itself, and Mr. Merrill will 
forego any further commendation. 

dates 


RECENT FICTION. 


Adventures of a Younger Son. By Ed- 
ward John Trelawny. With an Introduc- 





tion by Edward Garnett. Illustrated. 
(New York: Macmillan & Co, $1.25.) 


Every student of English literature has 
been more or less fascinated by the preseace, 
rather than by the achievements, of aman 
who, like a colossal masker, stalks amid the 
men of genius who gave such picturesque 
color and energy to the poetry and romance 
of the period whose chief spirits were Scott, 
Shelley and Byron. Edward Jobn Trelaw- 
ny was aromancer rather than a romance 
writer; a man who could not, or at least 
would not, separate what he was from what 
he wished to be. In the best sense, he was 
not a literary man; what he wrote was a 
sort of sensuous overflow, without any of 
the refinements of art in it, amorphous, al- 
most chaotic, but full of spirit, robust and 
human. He was a friend of Shelley and 
Byron; re-interred the ashes of the former, 
and was the companion of the latter in his 
expedition to Greece. When he was aixty- 
six years old he published his remarkable 
“Recollections,” in which he pictures, with 
rough force and harsh fidelity to the sad 
facts, the lives and characters of the two 
great literary revolutionists whose poetry 
had strongly influenced his restless and ex- 
uberantly adventurous nature, The vol- 
ume now before us isa very good edition 
of Trelawny’s quasi-autobiography, Ad- 
ventures of a Younger Son, with an inter- 
esting prefatory and biographical sketch by 
Kdward Garnett. How much of the story 
is a faithful chronicle of facts and how 
much must be taken as romance drawn 
from ‘Trelawny’s vigorous imagination, 
cannot be determined, Mr. Garnett has 
studied the subject with great care, but his 
essay, While it throws a strong light on the 
character and life of Trelawny, does not 
take us much beyond what we already knew 
as regards the Adventures. Of the book 
itself the critic finds it hard to speak in 
terms of judicial reserve. 
fiable work, and cannot be referred to 
standards, Kude, crude, almost savage in 
style and in spirit, its appeal is to 
the coarsest animal sympathies, and 
in the main its effect is either to repel orto 
set aside the reader’s disposition to conm- 
sider it calmly. 


It is not a classi 


Doubtless the entire story 
is leavened with truth to the extent of com 
velling at worst a qualified attention from 
the least romantic student of us all; but 
we must read with a constant sense of 
doubt on ope hand, while on the other hand 
presses the half-conviction that the play is, 
at all eveots, not worth the candle. It the 
narrative is to be viewed as a romance and 
nothing more, it has its strength and its 
weakness. The strength lies in theextreme 
vigor and life likeness of its incidents and 
descriptions; its weakness is the brutal 
coarseness, crudeness and slip shod vulgar- 
ity of its style, and the lack of constructive 
abiiity shown in its composition. Mr, Gar- 
nett well says of the work: 

“It is real, and yet a romance. How real 

may be seen by compsring a book of fictitious 
adventures with it. Let any be chosen, * Treas- 
ure Island,’ for example, and admirable as is 
Mr. Stevenson's piece of work, its characters, 
its encounters seem pale and shadowy beside 
the characters and adventures of the * Younger 
Son.’ Yet how romantic it is; the courtship 
of Zela, the daring of the Java prince, the ad- 
ventures in Borneo, are narrated with a poetry 
and fire that is rare in English prove. The 
spirit of adventure thut it raises in the reader 
is not easily allayed; there are those whom it 
hes sent to sea.” 
It is our duty to review Mr. Garnett’s essay 
along with the “ Adventures,” and it gives 
us pleasure to find in it, if only as aside 
remark, this crystal of truth about Mr. 
Stevenson’s dramatic vision. The author 
of ‘‘ Treasure Island”’ and * Dr. Jekyl and 
Mr. Hyde”’ is a stylist and a conjuror; but 
he has never seemed to us gifted with the 
true creative power which sets forth men 
and women that live and breathe and suffer 
and laugh and hopeand die. But Trelawny, 
in a way, was a creator. He was a strong, 
clumsy, forthright creative historiap, so to 
speak; and he made bis characters, real or 
fictitious, quick animals, if not living souls. 
He cannot be compared with a consummate 
artisan and clever artist like Mr. Steven- 
son; for the latter has the power of the 
wonder-worker. Trelawny was 4 mere duf- 
fer in art; but he bad a colossal grasp of 
the more brutal forms of romance. It is 
significant and interestiug to come across 
the following furecast on page 156; 

“Said De Ruyter: ‘It is confidence which in- 
sures your success in almost al] you undertake, 
All nations have bad their vurn; while they 
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thought themselves invulnerable they were so; 
when 





they began 





to doubt it, no longer were 

People become what they be- 
The flags of Europe are faded, 
successively 








































































































































they victorious. 
lieve they are 
old decaying. 
Stars and Stripes (pointing to an American flag 
covering the hatchway) must—it 
tion re 


and rent, Those 
is their sta- 
soar aloft 
Ah, Mr. Trelawny, how they have soared 
then! You may a great 
mandyler of autobiographical truth, but you 
were right on the Stars and Stripes. While 
Younger Son 


since have been 


these Adventures of a are 
not all just the best things for young people 
toread, many of them are wholesomely life 
like and presented with thrilling dramatic 
power. Wedo the person who is 


so wedded to the modern whipped-cream 


not envy 


method of telling astory that bis blood does 
not tingle as he plunges headlong with the 
author into his wild fights with the Eastern 
h athens. There is something almost epic 
in the virile breadth and reality of his pic 
tures of life with their stroug groups and 
rugged backgrounds. Here is action that 
carries one with it, as a torrent might, fill- 
ing one’s ears with the 


Trelawny 


roar of its current, 
of rough, 
shaguy, handsome, restless, a knight-errant 


was large stature, 
born too late, whose imagination grasped at 
the fading trappings of chivalry, and whose 
heart was full of dreams, all out of date, 
but still fascinating, from which 


the coloring to bedeck his story withal. 


he drew 
He 
must have seen much of what he described; 
if be never did, then he was a genius most 
remarkable. tle stoutly claimed that his 
narrative was autobiography, In a letter, 
dated March, 1820, he wrote: “I am actual- 
ly writing my own life,” and in October, 
1830, he sent the manuscriptto Mrs. Shelley. 
In January, IS31, he wrote: 

“It bas beena painful and arduous undertak- 
ing, narrating my life. I have 
deal, and avoided being a pander to the public 
taste forthe sake of novelty or effect.” 


omitted a great 


edition illustrations 
and a facsimile of a letter written by the 
author from Zante, April 27th, 1820, briefly 
describing the fall of The 


frontispiece isa portrait of Trelawny froma 


The present has six 


Missolongbi. 


It shows 
a dark, heavy face, still handsome, the face 
of a man of iron, with slightly curling hair 
anda spreading beard. The eyes have a 
dreamy look far back heavy 
brows. ‘The jaws are firm, the mouth close- 


photograph taken in his old age. 


set under 
There is also 
a reproduction of a profile drawing of Tre 
lawny, by Count D’Orsay, which 
shows him at the age of forty-two, to have 
masculine strength and 
Trelawny lived to be eighty- 
eight and died of old aye in ISS], 


ly shut, and the nose Roman. 
made 


been a fine type of 


comeliuess, 


- -_- 


John Jay, by George Pellew. (Hough- 
ton, Mifllin & Co., #1 25), is the latest num 
ber published tn the American Statesmen 
Series, edited by Mr. John 'T. 
Mr. Pellew is a nephew of the present John 
Jay, and bas dove his work with careful, 
sensible intelligence and with praiseworthy 
brevity. 
on Jay, his *‘ Life and Letters’? by bis son, 
Judge William Jay, Henry B. Renwick’s 
work and William Whitlock’s “Life and 
Times of Johu Jay,’ published in 1887 the 
Jay literature would seem to be fairly full. 
Yet there is more reason for this present 
volume than the natural wish to have so 
mportant a name as Jay's represented in 
the American Statesmen What is 
now kuown secre designs of 
France andthe real attitude of ber govern 
ment toward the colonies and their pro 
jected independence, shows that Jay’s sus 
picions bad more foundation than has been 
generally supposed, even by such Federalist 
sympathizers as Mr. Sparks. This part of 
the history had, therefore, to be rewritten, 
and is rewritten in the present volume 
with an eye to incorporating in it the re- 
cently discovered facts as to the real policy 


Morse, Jr. 


Between the three leading works 


Series. 
as to the 


and desires of the French Court and 
the bearing of these facts on the ac- 
tion of Mr. Jay. The most important 
parts of the present volume are those 


which describe Mr. Jay’s co operation 1u 
the first and second treaty with Great Brit- 
ain. Viewed in connection with the space 
devoted to the other parts of his life they 
are disproportionately full, but not when 
judged by the importance of the subject 
aud by the consideration that to a consid- 
erable extent Mr. Pellew has had to recon- 
struct in these portions of the work the 
accepted biography. John Jay has hung in 
the gallery of American Statesmen, the 
companion portrait of the traditional im- 
passive Washington. Mr. Pellew justly 
intimates that he is known as a provoking 
Aristides whose appellation of the Just, tho 
it inspired Webster to say that *‘ When the 
spotless ermine of the judicial robe fell on 
Jobn Jay jt touched pothing Jess spotless 
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than itself,’’ has never ceased to leave a 
certain cold and unreal impression of the 
man. Mr. Pellew’s sketch shows him and 
his beautiful wife, Sarah Livingston, with 
more of the living charm which distin- 
guished their lives. We him in his 
brilliaut youth. Wesree him still a young 
man of thirty-seven years, putting his bold 
hand on Franklin’s diplomatic machinery 
and opening the way for his country to be 
received among recognized nations by dar 
ing to exceed his instructions. We see him 
afterward the commissioner of the 
second treaty with Great Britain when, as 
Lord Sheflield afterward complained, his 
powerful drew from Grenville 
the wreat concessions of the treaty of 1794 
The little book is full of telling pictures. In 
one we see Jay and Gouverneur Morris sit 
ting together when Morris breaks 
* Jay, what a set of scoundrels we had in 
thit second Congress,’ and Jay, knocking 
the ashes trom his pipe and quietly recount- 
ing to himself the Jong list of French pen- 
siouers we now kuow to 
pled: “Yes, that we 
amusing aud effective as 


see 


as 


fascination 


out: 


have been in it, re 

had.”’ Not 
a biographic delin- 
eation is Colonel Throop’s story, retold in 
Mr. Pellett’s volume, of General Gates’s 
attempt to draw from the Chief Justice of 
New York, afterward to be the first Chief 
Justice of the United States, some approval 
of his unfortunate convention for the sur- 
render of Burgoyne, Not the least of Mr. 
Pellett’s merits is that in reconstructing 
and re-animatipg the conventional portrait 
he has not gone far, but us 
sti/l the “old Roman,” John Adams 
preudly styled him, of the Cato type—a type 
which cannot be modernized without spoil 
ing it, for the reason that it cannot be anti 
quated witbout a reflection on ourselves for 
having lost such a type from the gallery of 
worthies. 


less 


too leaves 


as 


Down Py ‘oO Aruch Completum sive 


Lexicon vocabula et res, quae in libris 
Targumicis, Talmudicis, et Midraschicis 
continentur exrplicens; auctore Nathane 


filio 


Jechiclio ... cum appendices 
per Benjaminum Mussafiam - Critivs 
illustrat et edit Dr. Alexander Kohut, 


Raobbinus Congregationis “* Ahavath 
Chesed” in NewYork (America) Tomus Ser 
tus, Viennae, 1800. About a year ago ap- 
peared Vol. V of the ** Talmudic Encyclo 
pedia,” Aruch Completum, edited by Dr. 
Alexander Kohut. Vol. VI now pub 
lished. The Hebrew preface assures us 
that the whole will be complete with two 
volumes more, to be issued within the year 
‘T'o these eight volumes there will be added 
a “Key,’’ smallerin size than the Aruch 
volume by about one-half, the manuscript 
of which is in the hands of Dr. Giideman, 
of Vienna. L‘ttle new can now be said of 
the work asa whole. The author finished 
it in January, 1889, and it was then pretty 
generally noticed in the periodicals of this 
and other countries. ‘Too much stress was 
laid on the uses ascholar mignt make of 
the book, and it was left to be inferred that 
only one familiar with the Talmud could 
apply it. Careful examination, however, 
shows that one uvacquainted with Jewish 
literature of the first few centuries of the 
Christian era could find much to interest 
and aid him in the study of the Rabinnic 
writings. The meaning and use of every 
word is given in German, the pronunciation 
is indicated, and explanations tollow in 
easy Hebrew. We surely do not need al- 
ways to follow the intricacies of an etymo- 
logical discussion to understand a passage 
in Talmud, Midrash, or Targum, prc vided 
a clear illustration of the text is given, and 
this clear illustration is always found in 
the work before us. Print and press-work 
of the book is the best and neatest that can 
be produced. The book can be obtained 
directly from the author, the Rev. Dr. Ko- 
hut, of New York. 


is 


Heat asa Formof Energy. By Robert 
H. Thurston, Director of Sibley College, 
Cornell University, Volume III of ‘*The 
Riverside Science Series’? (Houghton, Mif 
fiin & Co, $1 25), is athorough review of the 
subject from a_ scientific and historical 
point of view, not rudimentary cr detailed 
enough for an elementary student, but well 
done for readers who have tbe requisite 
knowledge to use it.———A Course of Lec- 
tures onthe Growth and Means of Train- 
ing the Mental Faculty, delivered in the 
University of Cambridge, by Francis War- 
ner, M.D. (Lond.) Dr. Warner is Lecturer 
in Therapeutics and Botany at the London 
Hospital College, and was formerly Hunt- 
erian professor of anatomy and physiology 
at the Royal College of Surgeons. The 
lectures which compose this volume have 
great practical value for teachers, irrespec- 
tive of the philosophical position assumed 


in them. They are based on an adyanced 





PENDENT. 


physiological psychology, tho the author 
takes pains not to class himself with the 
materialist wing of this school, by ex- 
cludiug mind, both as to its pature and 
functions, from his investigations, and 
assuming its independent existence. It is 
only by strictly keeping in view the author's 
limitations of himself to the study of the 
brain as an organ producing the manifes 
tation of mind, that we can at all 
such as we find 


accept 


statements on page 3: 


“That a mental act is not the act of one mass 
of brain which does nothing but produce that 
one thought, but the outcome of the particular 
setof cells which happen at the moment to act 
tovether’’: 

Or onthe next page the yet more problem- 
atic assertion: 

“Thus, ‘thinking ’ts getting ready for action, 
itis the molecular or functional formation or 
arrangement of unions among nerve cells.” 
By vigorously refusing to accept these as- 
sumptions aud like them as in 
any sense a psychology of the mind, and 
by restricting them to the class of pbysi- 
ological studies of the forms of mental 
expression we are able to keep this book 
to its trucline of usefulness, and get from 
it the aid it has for the teacher. Used 
thus it becomes an invaluable assistant 
both as respects the theory and art of 
teaching. Viewed in this hght it is one 
of the very best contributions which phy- 
siological study bas made to education. 
It puts certain parts of theart of teaching 
on a wonderfully solid and satisfactory 
by providing teachers with clues 
as tothe physical organization of their pupils 
which can be tullowed with the unfailing 
certainty of acquiring a sound, natural 
method of training them. 


others 


basis 


Egyptian Sketches, by Jeremiah Lynch 
(Scribner & Welford, $1.75), with its good 
English type and paper, sixteen full-page 
illustrations and pleasing, picturesque 
style, makes a fresh and vivid impression 
on the reader. Mr. Lynch, in geuveral, 
sticks close to the subjects be understands, 
He is a good observer, and tells his story 
well. The American impulse to vaticinate 
on large questions is sometimes too strong 
to be resisted, thothe book pays immediate 
penalty for every such todulgence, Fortu- 
nately, these exceptions are few, and the au- 
thor varies but rarely from the rélein which 
we like him best—that of an intelligeutand 
leisurely observer. Mr. Lynch’s book suc- 
ceeds admirably in making on the reader 
the impressiou which Egypt itself makes on 
the traveler. It is au excellent literary sub 
stitute for the journey, which, in the de- 
lightfully clear print and paper of the 
Scribner & Welford edition, will prove a 
welcome addition to our summer reading. 


Wheelbarrow. 
on the 


Articles and Discussions 
Labor Question. (The Open Court 
Publishing Company. $1.00.) There is a 
good deal of the ‘dismal science” in these 
but it is anything but dismal. 
‘* Wheelbarrow,”’ who gives bis autobiog- 
raphy all but bis name, bas an effective pen 
and aclear, practical head. On the essen- 
tials of the matter he is solid, and a master 
of the art of putting things for plain men. 
He is not the sole speaker by any means in 
the book, which includes a more or less ex- 
tended controversy with Lyman J. Gage 
Hugh O. Pentecost and others. The 
articles are short and pithy. All sorts of 
points interesting to workingmen and dis 
cussed by them are handled in the book 
with great vigor and with such good sense 
as to make us wish that it might be read 
and ‘‘understanded”’ of all the people. 


pages, 


Pestalozzi, His Life and Work, by Roger 
De Guimps, in the authorized translation 
from the second French edition by J. Rus- 
sell, B.A., Assistant Master in University 
College, London (D. Appleton & Co., $1.50), 
is volume XIV in the ** Internatioual Educa- 
tion Series,’ edited by Dr. Wm. T. Harris. 
The book is introduced by the Rev. R. H. 
Quick, whois known tous as one of the best 
and most open-minded English writers on 
public education. Baron Guimps’s Life of 
Pestalozziis the lastand best. It is a genu- 
ine biography, but is not so far lost in bio- 
graphic details as to lose sight of the fact 
that Pestalozzi represents a theory of com- 
mon school education. The merit of the 
present Life is its systematic and intelligent 
presentation of Pestalozzi’s ideas, 


The Salmon Fisher, by Charles Hallock, 
author of “The Fishing Tourist” (The 
Harris Publishing Company, #%1.00), is a 
book forall lovers of the royal sport. It is 
in six chapters which treat in order of the 
‘Distribution of the Salmon,” “ Life Histo- 
ry of the Salmon,” ‘** Technology of Salmon 
Fishing,’ ‘*‘Salmon Fishing in the Ab- 
stract,” ‘Luxury of Salmon Water,’ and 








“Itinerary of the Salmon Rivers,” The 
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waters treated in the little book are Cana- 
dian waters. 


The Crown of Life; from the Writings of 
Henry Ward Beecher, compiled by Mary 
Storrs Haynes, is a collection of brilliant 
passages from Mr. Beecher’s literary re- 
maips publisbed in good form with a full, 
classified and topical index and a bright 
and good introduction by Rossiter W. Ray- 
mond. (D. Lothrop Company, Boston, $1.) 


Adventures itn The Great Forest of Equa- 
torial Africa and the Country of the 
Dwarts. By Paul Du Chaillu. (Harper & 
Brothers.) This is an abridged edition of 
Du Chaillu’s larger work, published in 
good style and well made, but in smaller 
type,with narrow margins, and at a reduced 
price. 


- 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Mr. HERBERT DPD. WARD has a serial in 
Wide Awake, called “The New Senior at 
Andover.”’ 


..A plan for the erection of a monu- 
ment to the poet, Heine, at his native town 
of Dusseldorf, has the support of the young 
Emperor. 


....[t issaid that Mrs. Sutherland Orr’s 
Memoir of Browning will appear together 
with his last poems, “ Asolando,” as the 
seventeenth volume of the new edition 
published by Smith & Elder. 


..--The next volume of Walter Scott’s 
series of ‘Canterbury Poets’? will be The 
Painter Pocts, and will include poems by 
Rossetti, Mr. William Morris, Mr. W. Bell 
Scott, Mr. Thomas Wooluer and others. 


... Scribner’s Magazine promises a num- 
ber of articles on Japan by Sir Edwin Ar- 
nold. They will be illustrated by Mr. 
Robert Blum, who wassent out to Japan by 
the Magazine for the purpose of studying 
thecountry. 





.Mr. H. C. Bununer, whose volume of 
lyrics, entitled Airs from Arcady, made 
such a successful bit a few years ago, has 
written a series of short stories for Puck, 
under the general title ‘* Short Sixes; 
stories to be read while the candle burns.” 


.... The Magazine of American History 
for this month has for its frontispiece a por- 
trait of Sir William Blackstone; accompa- 
nying it, there is ashort paper on his life 
and work. ‘‘The Indian College at Cam- 
bridge,”’ brings together some facts in the 
early history of what is now Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

....D. C. Heath & Co. announce as an ad- 
dition to their series of German Texts, 
“Selections from Heire’s Poems,” edited 
with notes and introduction by Prof. H. 8. 
White, of Cornell. This volume will em- 
brace selections, not only from the more 
familiar *‘ Buch der Leider,” but also from 
Heine’s later and posthumous poems. 


.... The Academy reports a considerable 
addition to Thoreau literature as one of the 
things we may look for this autumn. 
Messrs. Beutley will issue Mr. H. S. Salt’s 
* Life of Thoreau,” anda selection of essays 
from the Anti-slavery and Reform Papers 
will be included in the ‘Social Science 
Series,” published in London. Houghton 
Mifflin & Co., too, are to issue a volume of 
selections from his writings, edited by Mr. 
Harrison Blake. It is also said that David 
Douglas, the Edinburgh publisher, has a 
similar work in preparation. 


... The New England Magazine con- 
tinues in its own quiet way to make useful 
and readable contributions to our monthly 
literature. The July pumber has a paper 
on ** Some Annals of Old Haverbill,’”’ with 
illustrations and scraps of poetic legend in 
regard to the town; while St. Paul, a very 
different city, with a different story and in- 
terest, isthe subject of another contribu- 
tion which gives us some idea of that great 
metropolis, and lets us into the secret of 
her charm. ‘‘Our National Songs”’ gives 
an account of the writers and writing of 
‘Hail Columbia,” “The Star Spangled 
Banner,” ** America,”’ etc. ‘‘ A Romance 
of Castine” is a story of the early days of 
that old town on the voast of Maine. 


....Tbhe Canadian newspapers seem to 
make a_ special feature of occasional 
illustrated editions. The Christmas num- 
bers of the Montreal Star and_ the 
Toronto Globe have for some years past 
been issued at a great cost and with encour- 
aging success. The editions are always 
exhausted within a few hours after publi- 
cation; for in illustration and attractive 
make-up they fully equal the Christmas 
numbers of the best weeklies here or in 


England, Now comes the Saturday Night 
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of Toronto with an illustrated midsummer 
number full of attractive holiday reading. 
Professor Roberts and W. W. Campbell are 
among the contributors. We note also a 
poem by Miss Panline Johnson, whose In- 
dian desceot lends peculiar interest to her 
work, aud a capital piece of dialect verse, 
© The Leygeud of the Lover’s Leap.” 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Phe Life and Letter; 





“of the. the Keve ere nd Adam 

edgewick, LL.D, DCL. Kk ellow of 
lrinity ¢ olle 10,4 ambridge Pp re abe ndary of 
Norwich, Woodwa' dian Professor of Geolo- 
vy. sts 1875. By John Willis Clark, M.aA., 
S.A. and cao is McKenny Huzhes, M.A., 
F.RLS., F We xfitg Intwo vol- 
Hes a. 1, pp. xi ie Volume If, 
pp. vil. 40. New York Mi acmillan & Co....{ 

Madagascar; or, Robert: Drury’s Journa', dur- 
ing Fitteen Years’ Captivity ow that Istand, 
Anda further description of Madagascar 
by the Abbé Alexis hochon. Edited with an 
introduction and notes, by Captain Pastield. 





Iltustrated = +%x6, pp. cus. The same....... $1 50 
rhe New Continent. By Mrs. Worthey. 7446x544, 

pp. dA, Hs. ‘The same ° 1” 
Shaukespeare’s Julius Casar. With an Intro- 

duction and Notes. By K. Deighton. (4x4'4, 

pp. xxxi, ied. The same : . OW 
Lord Clive. By ¢ ateuet Sir Charles Wilson. 

itox, pp. vi, 221. The san . om 
A social i parture. How Orthodocia and 1 


went around the World by Ourselves. By 
surah Jeannette Dune an With 'lustrations 


by FH. Townsend. 74x56. pp. x, 417. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co .. 175 
Throckmorton, A Novel. By Molly Elliot Sea- 
well. 74¢x5, pp. cut. The same 0 5U 
In = tut of Central America, And Other r 
tches of Travel. By Frank Viucent. 
w ith Mips and Illustrations. 144x544, pp. 
TE, FRO GAMES. 222. ccvcceccs . ‘ 20 


luternational Education Series. Se hoot Super- 
vision. By J. L. Pickard, LL.D. 7x9'4, pp. 
xiv. 175. The same... ; ee - 10 
A Text Book of Physics. Bel ing a ) Shoxter and 
Complete Course Based upon tne Larger 
Work of Ganot. For the use of Academies, 
Hich Schools, ete. By Henry Kidale, A.M. 
Illustrated. Stex6, pp. vil, 288. New York: 
William Wood 





Five Little Peppers Midway. 


A Sequel to Fie 
Little Peppers, and How They Grew. By 


Margaret -idney. Illustrated by W. L. Tay- 














lor. 52. Boston: D. ‘Lothrop 

CI cesverecesesegandeseusesegess once? esevcdesseneess 1 5p 
rhe Robe of Nessus. An Historic al Romance. 

By Duffield Osborne. $x5¥4, pp. 228 ew 

BOERS BP intents sccacesdescsencwsdsaecns 0” 
Modern Ideas of Evolution, as Related to Reve- 

lation and Science. By Sir J. William !-aw- 

son. 746x5, bp. 240. New York: Fleming H. 

Revell. ° bbap- ceeebecsene ehlene 150 
Sermons. By the Rev v Son a Volume 

: Introduc tion by the Rey. A. T. Pierson, 

D.D. 734x544, pp. 416. The same. penned 1 


The Finding of Gnosis; or, Apotheosis of an 
deal. An Interior Life Orama, wherein 
is brought to Light the innermost Secret of 
all Veritable Religion. The Mystery of the 
Divine Seif. Authorized version. 7 4x5'4, 
. 74. Boston: Occult Publishing Co...... 2 On 
Dide. His V “¢ ation in Colorado and Other 
"Ske tches. By L. B. France. 746x5:6, pp. 250. 
New York: Broomfield OE | Stage etait 


NEW PUBLICATIONs. 


JUST OUT. 
“THE TOLTEC CUP.” 


A tale of the Here and Now in New York City. 











BY NYM CRINKLE (A. C. WHEELER), 


Paper bound, 75 cents. 


LEW VANDERPOOLE PUBLISHING CO., 
162 Times Building, New Verk. 


TRADE SUPPLIED BY THE AMERICAN NEWS CO. 


The Greatest Thing in 
the Worid. 


The address made at Mr. Moopy's Col!lege, at North- 
field, by HiNRY DRUMMOND. Leatherette, gilt 
top, 65 cents. 

“Thoughtful and powerful, with a wealth of illus- 
tration.” The Churchman, 


‘Itisin Mr. Drummona’s best vein.’—The Chris- 
tian Union. 


A brilliant essay.’ 
Sent by return mail on receipt of price, 
Christian man shoald read it 
JAMES POTT &C o., Publishers, 
li and 16 Astor Place. New York. 
OFF’S BUREAU OF ADVERTISING, 


Best Service. Send toe Special Catalogue of 
1.000 papers. 150 Nassau Street. N. Y 


Every 


WHAT JOHN G. pam SAT 
“T tind Tam Tapeiea per hindly sent me 
the best I have used for a le me time. Indeed, I 
think they are a great improvement upon any 
now in the market, and every writer who uses 
@ them will, like myself, heartily thank thee for 
hem. I am truly thy friend, JI oak G. Whittier.” 
f vour Stationer does not keer 


© THE TADELLA “a2” PENS 





\\ send us y business card and 
N samples of 19 styles, ST. PAUL "Sook 
AND STATIONERY CO., ST. PATL, 





MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS 


THE ADVENTURE SERIES. 


NOW READY 


ADVENTURES OF A YOUNGER SON. 


By JoHN EpWAkbD TRELAWNY, with an 
introduction by EpWARD GAKNETT. Illus 
trated. Large 12mo, $1.50. 

“Itis all the wey through one of the most enter- 
taining tales of adveuture ever written ehiladel- 
— dress. 


‘One of the books that will be read as long as dar- 
ing deeds and hairbreaath ‘scapes have any £ ascina- 
tion for humanity is Edward John Crelawny’s 
“Adventures of a Younger Son. Boston Beacon 


MADAGASCAR; 


Or Robert Drury’s Journal During Fil- 
teen Years’ Captivity on that Island. 


Anda further description of Madagascar 
by the Abbé ALEXIS ROCHON. Edited, 
with Introduction aud Notes, by Captain 
PASFIELD OLIVER, R.A. With Iilus- 
trations and Mup Large 12mo, #1.50 


ENGLISH MEN O° ACTION SERIES. 


12mo, cloth li np, GJ cents; edges uncut, 75 
cents. 


NEW VOLUME, JUST PUBLISHED. 
CLIVE, 


By Col. Sir CHARLES WILsoN, 
ALREADY PUBLISHED: 


DAVID LIVINGSTONE, By Thomas Hughes. 
HENRY THE FI®TH. By Rev. A. J. Church 
GENERAL GORDON. By Col. sir W. Butler. 
LORD LAWRENCE. By Sir Richard Temple. 
WELLINGTON. By George Hooper. 
DAMPIER. By W. Clark Russell 

MONK. By Julian Corbett. 

STRAFFORD. By H. D. Traill. 
PETERBOROUGH. By Willian Stebbing. 
CAPTAIN COOK. By Walter Besan 
HAVELOCK. By Archibald Forbes. 


*An admirable set of brief biographies. 
The volumes are smal}, attractive 
- Dial, 

*The ‘English Men of Action’ promises to be a no- 
table se 


and inexpensive 


ies of short biographies 





The subjects are 
Epoch 


MACMILLAN & CO.. 


112 Fourth Ave... New York. 


well chosen, and the authors almost as well 


Carmina Sanctorum. 


Best Hymns and Tunes for Church Worship 
A.S. BARNES & CO., 751 Broadway, SF 


BANK AND OFFICE FITTINGS 


Fine Brass Work 











Special designs 
3. OM APplication. 
Andrews Mfg. Co. 
76 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
A.H.Andrews & Co. 


1% Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 








MUSIC. 


WINNOWED SONGS ‘rrr cones 


strongest, cheape st and best Sundav-sSchool “ong Book 
published. Price d5c. percopy In any quantity.express- 
age not prepaid. If by mail5c. per copy additional 
Biglow & Main. | The John Charch Co., 
New York and Chicago. Cincinnati A New York 





By Ira D. Sankey 





J.CHURC H cl 0.1, Music Publishers. Cincinnati, O 


FISSHE] 


ALL STYLES. MODERATE PRICES, 
TO RENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGED 


_ Sth Ave.,cor. 16th St., N. YY. 








The People’s Hymnal. 


For Church Worship, College Chapel Exercises, Prayer and Revival Services, aud Sunday-Schools, 


Edited with the greatest care by REV. F. 8. LORENZ, author of the “ 


Revival Series” and a number of 


other popular books, assisted by a care —— c hosen committee of leading musicians, 


It contains the be-t standard hymos ane 
them. In addition are most of the later 
revival mertings. 


the tupes which have become most popularin convection with 
devotional bymns that have become so essential in our prayer and 
Handsomely printed, 5%4x8 inches in size. 304 pages, and 48 hymns. 
and lithograph sides, price, post-paid, 75 cents; cloth sides, #1. 00. 


Bound in half leather 
Special rates to churches. 


SPECIAL EDITION WITH RESPONSIVE READINGS. 


In this are includec 


1 five pages of Chants and 45 pages of Scripture Responsive Readings from the Psalms 


and other portions of Scripture, together with the Ancient Litany and Apusties’ Cree 


Bound in half te ather, lithograph sides, post-paid, 9 cents; cloth sides, $1.20 


For sale by all dealers, or by the Publisher, 


Special rates to churches. 


Vv. J. SHUEY. Dayton, Ohio- 





WEND to T. C. EVANS ADVERTISING AGENCY. 
+? 24 and 295 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., for 
he lowest rates in a! | papers. 


N' EW SPAPER RADV ERIISING. 
. e 0 Pages, 30 Ce 
-P. ROW EL L & CO., 10 Spruce “Mtreet, BF. 


HARPER’ § PERIODICALS. 
Bar PER'S reeszine. <e-4 SUR ccdsseces % 


HA RPERS BAZAR. <4 











HARPER & BROTHERS NEW YORK. 


THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
HERBERT BOOTH KING & BRO, 202 Broadway,N.Y, 








EDUCATION. 


CHERMERHORN’S TRACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1865. 

3 East 14th Street, New York. 


ABBOT ACADEMY *« *A5 


will bewin its sixty-second year September Iith, 1800, 
offering enlarged opportunities for a thorough and 
refining education. enew building, Draper Hall, 
will be completed, furnishing the best modern con- 
veniences 3 thé health and comfort of pupils. 


TSHILERA MCREES, PRINCTPAL:‘Apaover, Maas, 








‘ ry y AND HOME FOR 
ACADEMY TEN BUNS, 
(sixty-fifth year of Academy, Ele A a Home.) 
Thorough preparation for College or for business. 
Absolutely healthful location and genuine home, 
with the most r fined surroundings. Good Gym- 
nesium. Hichest references given and required. 

J.H ROOT, Principal, Greenwich, Conn, 


THE MISSES ANABLE’S 
For vor RQARBIBES gcHook N. J 


NV ill re-open Sept.24th. Students prep «red for ¢ ‘ole ge. 
ASHLEY HAL f. Montvale, Mass. 


School tor vanes ine s. For circulars, address 
____soM IS: WHIT Te MORE, Principal, — 


COLLEGE Betoit, Wis., af- 
fords fine Classical and scien- 
Be oil tific advantages to yourg men, 
with best influenc a s 


Ex 
° 3 ve ar opens Sept. Mth. | VARD 
*resicent 





Home 





ases low 


*e ATON, 
ae A Boarding-8chool for Girls. 


Twenty-third year. Students prepared for co lege 
F. 1. WALSH, Principal, Betulehem, Penn 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY : 
SCHOOL OF LAW. 


Instructors. 
Opens October 7 xt nN Serene Hon. KE. i. 
Dean, W Ashburton Place, Boston, Mas 


BRYN MAWR COLLECE. 


A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 

Bryn Mawr, Pa., ten milesfrom Philadelphia. Offers 
gracuate and undergraduate courses in Sanskrit, 
Greek, ati athematics, English, Anglo-saxon, 
French, rench, Italian. Spanish, German, in- 
cluding Gothic and Old High German, Celtic, Hir- 
tory, Political Science, Physies, Chemistry, Biology, 
and lectures on Philosophy. Gymnpasium, with D 

Sargent’s apparatus complete Fellowships (value 
#450) in Greek, English, Mathematics, History, and 
Biology. For Program, address as above 





Bennett, 





BURR AND BURTON SEMINARY, Man- 
chester. Vt, Location one of finest in New Eng'and 
Building steam heated. Influence decidedly Christian 
Members of last class in Harvard, Dartmo -_ Syracuse 
University.and!t niversity of Vt. S*th year ins Sept 
4th. Send for catalogue. A.C. FER RIN, 1% “B..Prin 


The Cambridge School 


aud Margaret Winthrop Hall. English Classic®! 
and Elective Courses for Girls ome comforts and 
social cultivation. Building and furniture new Nc 
crowding. Applicants must be over fourteen. Address 
Mk. ARTHUK GILMAN, Director, ¢ ambridge, Mass 


CAXEGA LAKE 9 MILITARY’ ACADEMY, 
Aurora strated circuler, address 
A.K MCALPINE, A.M., 
CHAPPAQUA 
Chappaqua, N.Y. 
and picture. 
New Yor X 


CHAPERONE. 


like Sa ye 
Keferenuce > Address P. 
Bishop “ bite head, Pittsburgh, I 


CLAVERACK \N. Y.) 


AND HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE 
beautiful 


Principal. 

MOUNTAIN INSTI UTE: 
Order Programme for 1*40 and ‘¥1 
Among the Hills, thirty-two miles from 


AN EXPERIENCED TRAV- 
eler 1 fatr linguist would 






COLLEGE 


_ ie althiully and 
atedin the Hudso er Vatiey Af 











fords superior advantages for thorough and system 
atic education to young men and women, Careful at- 
tention Ziven by a strong faculty of expenenced pro- 
fessors and teachers tointellectual, social, moral and 


physics] culture A Couservatory of Music and 
Art of high wrade ith year opens Sept. loth, send for 
illustrated catalogue Rev. A.H. FLACK, A.M., Pres 


CURRY UNIVERSITY. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Kall Term begins Sept. 24 
THIRTY INSTRUCTORS 1606 STUDENTS KEGIS 

TERRE LAST YREAK 


The best advantages for thorough training. Fricn4 
schools in one Classical; Scientific and Medical 
Normal; English; School of Shorthand; Business 
College; School of Elocution; Conservatory of Music 
send tor Catalogue 
J.CLARK WILLIAMS, A.M. President 


PREM LADIES te mINARY. Carmel N 

tiles from New York City fealthtul, Home 

like. Thoroa h. Progressive 2th year begins Sept 

loath. send for ‘Hustrated ¢ irenlar with Keferetces 
GEO. C. SMITH, ALM 


‘EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY. 


Founded In2 jor sexes. On Narragansett Bay 
Steam heat Electric light RuGowes Twelve 
courses S20 a vear september 2 or ilustrated 
catAlocue, write Rew Fr. D. BI “AKESLER Do, 
Kast Greenwich, K 


ELMIRA, COLLEGE wéd. 


‘ourse of study equ 
¢ olleges, including Class Scientific Be s beet 
Courses. Superior advantages in Music and ‘art 
Building with modern improvements veated by 
steam and furnished with el. vator txfronomical Ob- 
serratory, Museum and Art Gallery. Terms moderat 
Address Rev. CHAS. VAN NOKRDEN, DD. Prest . 


Eimira, N.Y. 
FORT EDWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE. 
For young women or Build ngs, Appolutments 
and pawensnase. b end for oy rem ig Cata- 


sogue. Jos.E _ KING, Db Pres., Fort Edward,N -Y¥. 


GLENDALR covzeoe 
COLLEGE 


Thirtyeseventh year begins Sept. 17th. Beauti- 
ful and healcarel location, fifteen miles north of Cin- 
cinna'i. Ad 

Kev. LL. D. Po" TTER, D.D.. Glendate, Ohio, 


Hellmuth College 


One of the Most Complete In- 
stitutions in America tor the— 


EDUCATION OF YOUNG LADIES. 














——— — —_ 
Twenty-second year begins Sept. 10th. 1890. Litera- 
ture, Languages, Mathematics, Science, Music. 


Painting. Elocution Business Course,etc. Diplomas 
and certificates granted. Climate exceptionally healthy 
abcut same as Ohio. Comfortabie buildings, beautifully 
situated in 150 ACRES of land. On Through Route 
ptween East and West. Passenger Elevator Gymna- 
sium ; Riding School. Students from all parte of America. 
The number received limited. Charges moderate. 
Illustrated Circulars sent | Rev. E. _ E ENGELS, D2. An 
on Application, 


LONDON, ONTARIO, CANADA. 





IRVING INSTITUTE, 
TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, New York, 
A home school with refined surroundings. Buitid- 

ings steam heated. Thereaawiy equipped Gymna- 
sium. Boys pregered for Yale, Harv vard and Prince- 
ton ARMAGNAC, Pu.v., Principal. 


For Young Ladies 
IWY HALL SEMINARY 5:3 
Music, Art, ete ealtl Pal Jocation, hom, re. For 
circulars addressKev, Henry Reeves, b.D,-Prin, 





ORTO, Gots 
RCOU RT PLACE SEMINARY. 

A se oy ie highest grade for young ladies and 
girls. Established apon original lines its growth has 
been remarkable. Pupils inet year from sixteen 
States, For catalogues addres 

Miss ADA T. AY E kk, B. A., Principal. 


OBO, Gambier. 
KENYON MILITARY ACADEMY, 

A select school for boys. ¢7th year. Location of 
rare beauty and healthfulness. on a hill-top, eleven 
hundred feet above sea-level. Elegant buildings. 
Masters all college graduates and teachers of tried 
efficiency. Thorough preparation for College or 
Business. Careful supervision of health, habits and 
manners. Particular att ention pald to the training 
of young boys. Remar > growth during the past 
five years. Large new gvm 1 and drill hall. 
For catalogues address the Recto 

LAWRE Ne E RUST. LL.D. 


Iinois, College, 


Founded 1829, The oldest coileve tin the State, Ad- 
dress President EDWARD A. TANNER, D.D. 








JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 
BALTIMORE. 


Announcements for the next academic 


year are now ready and will be sent on ap- 


plication, 


INDERGARTNERS TRAINED, 
Kare opportunities afforded Address, Oswego 
State Normal & Training School, Oswego, N.Y. 


LAWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL 


JOUN C. GREEN FOUNDATION 
Early appli ation ts advisable 
Address Kev. JAMes C. MACKENZIE Ph.D, 
Lawrenceville N. Jersey 


LOUISVILLE MILITARY CLAIMS 
remarkable results by a New ACADEMY System, 
Address Cot. KR. D. ALLS, Prin,, Louisville, Ky 


I YNDON TALL. Poughkeepsie, \. ¥. A 
4d Girls’ Boarding and Day School Wehr Clr- 
culars by mail AMUEL W.BUCh,A.M 


New York City, 21 Bast Mth Street 
Metropolitan Conservatory of Music. The 
most sclect musical school in the nifed States Exrcyp 
tional advantages: Voice, Piano-forte, Organ, Violin, 
Harm ny and the Langusges. Successful musicians 
and eminent teachers comprise the faculty —all actu. 
ally employed at) the Prominent 
among them are Atbert KR. Parsona, 
Director Pilano-forte Department, Harry Rowe Shel- 
ley, Louls Arthur Russell, George M. Greene Appli- 
ul musicaltatlent not accepted, Send for Cir 
H.W. Greene.Gen'l Man'r. CB. Hawley, Musical Dir, 


MT. AUBURN INSTITUTE, Cincinnati, 


FRENCH AND ENCLISH HOME SCHOOL 
or Young Ladies, Hh. THANE WELLER. Presitont 


The Seminary at Mt, Carroll, TIL. wives Tui. 
fron and books free to one student from each county, 
send tor Oread, tree 


TEW YORK i ak ely ACADEMY 
i Cornwall, ‘ For ilustrated catalogue, ad 
dress Con ©. J. Wrigut, A.M., Supt 


NORTH GRANVILLE SEMINARY, 


first-class boarding 
an 3 of study Ample 
Newly furnished Healthy location. Open 
GHREEPIN, ALM. Principal 


OGONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 


Kemoved in IX) from Chestnut St., Philadelphia, to 
HGONTZ the spacious country-seat of JAY Cooker 
will begin its torty-first \ear Wedoesday, Sept, 4th 
For clreulars, apply io PRINCIPALS, Ogontzs School, 
Montgomery County, Pa 





rounds 
Sept. Wth. Rev, LAROY F 


Peincipats 
Miss Frances FE. BENNETT, 
MISS SYLVIA J. EASTMAN 


Principal Emerita, 
Miss 1. A. DILLAYE. 


PITTSBURGH FEMALE COLLEGE AND 
passed aivantaves | a , .. ‘ ro ‘e.. ama 
care yith year bewins Sept. ith Address, 


President A. H. Noncnoss, DD 

PRIV ATS pone AP SCHOOL, 
ort F ERLEIN MIND. 

Address Rev. © 





“V. Garrison, Cranbury, N. J. 
CONNECTICUT, Hamden 
FO TOR Vesecvoot FOR BOVE, 825 to 





£555. Hometike taftuences, combined with tirm dins- 
cipline and thorough school Extensive 
Grounds, Gympasiam, Boat house “t send for 
circular Kev. HLL. EVI Ke ‘ A., Hector 
RIVERVIE , MP 144-2 f 
J) Pouuhker pate.N.V 
ar. Prepares thoroughly for College. the 
rat SS Acade vtes and ow he Military 
Drill BISBEE & AMEN, Principats. 





A School o Hy THE: on the West bank of 
the Hudson, 2 miles ira New York Preparatory 
Work for Young Men Coll for Ladies, 12 teachers 
Pull Courses of study. Steam heat, pleasant home, 
and absolute bealth. An endowment takes ladies at 
#40). Next youre ens September ith. Send for Cat- 
alogue 1. BANNISTER, A.M., Principal. 
CTI ss WALLINGFORD, 
OSE MARY re 
at toon. Fee GIRLS 
fliss RUCTZ-REES SING, Prinetpals. 
Christmas te ¥. - AAS ri t. 2d, t 
TEMPLE G ROVE LADIES Sam INARY, 
Saratoga Spring Thirty-sixth year begins 
Sept. 17. Address C TAN, ¥. DOV DD. Ph.D,, Pres. 


MISS eaten $ FY) alae BOARDING 


lor the rece CHO of’ pupils only. 
Students pre pare d for Vassar. Entrance by certin- 
cate, Apply 24 Academy St., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY, 


Nashville, Tenn, 
Ten Fellowships $100 each, with free tuition, open 
to graduates wishing to pursue higher courses, 
Address, ViLs WILLIAMS, secretary, 


WELLS COLLEGE FOR Wome : 


AUROKA, N.Y, 
Three Full Courses of Study. Location beautiful and 
healthful. A refined Christian Ho New Building 
ready next September. Session be “gins September lu, 
16). Send for Catalogue. 
E 


». 5. FRISBEE, D.D., President. 


WESLEYAN ACADEMY, 


WILBRAHAM, MASS. One of the half-dozen best 
academic and classical schools in New England. 
The payment of $l in advance will cover ordinary 
tuition, with board,for kallterm, be wippip Aug. Zith. 
send for catulogue w Kev. G. M. STEELE, Prin. 


WILSON COLLEGE yx dvte 


4 S ateloge ue or advice on Lpraperatcen address 











EDGAR, Ph.D., Pres’t, Chambersburg. Pa. 
if you contemplate 
attending Commer- 
clal School,it will 

Keo ene a whe 

BUSINESS UNIVE nartt before decidlag 

where, though you may ae A thousand miles away, 

A thorough examination of this great school, and 

comparison of it with all others, will help you tq 

— decide the question. Illustrated Circulag 
WHAIAME & Hogens, Rocuunten, N, ¥, 











20 (1000) 


THE INDEPENDENT. 





[July 17, 1890, 











Financial. 


THE COMPROMISE SILVER BILL. 


THE Silver bill reported by the Confer- 
ence Committee of the two Houses of 
the Senate last week 
adopted by asolid Republican vote against 
an equally solid Democratic vote, and 
which bill was adopted on Saturday by 


Congress, which 


the House of Representatives, and now 
goes tothe President for his signature, 
settles the silver question so far as leyis- 
lation is concerned, during the present 
session of Congress,and perhaps for sev- 
eral years to come. We regard this bill 
as better in sume respects than the House 
bill which the Senate 


and vastly 


refused to adopt, 
better than the free coinage 
bill which was rushed through the Senate 
by the aid of several Western Republi- 
The fact that it unites the 
Republican Party and makes the measure 
distinctly a Republican measure, is a mat- 
The Demo- 
crats had hoped to bring about a split in 


can Senators, 


ter of no minor importance. 


the party on this question, and thus re- 
store themselves to power. This political 
game seems to be effectually blocked, and 
much credit is due to the sagacity of 
Speaker Reed and Senator Sherman for 
the result. A serious peril, alike to the 
party and the country, has thereby 

averted, bill lies in 


been 
The gist of the the 
following provisions: 

The Secretary of the Treasury is re- 
quired, in month, to purchase 
4,500,000 ounces of silver bullion, ** or so 
at the 
not exceeding one 
pure 


each 


much thereof as may be offered,” 
market price thereof, 
dollar for 371.25 grains of silver, 
The actual purchase in each month will 
be the amount offered up to the number 
of ounces beyond 

The price to be paid is the market price, 
whatever that may be, the 


The Secretary will 


specified, and not 
if not above 
price also specified, 
not ‘‘ bull” the market, and will in each 
case determine what is the average mar- 
ket price at the time of the purchase. He 
cannot pass beyond the limit as to price 
specified in any will not make 
the market price in any case. The prob 
able result is that there will be some in- 
crease on the present price of silver; yet 
how great the increase will be no one can 
tell beforehand. 

2. The payment for this silver 
made by the issue of 


case, and 


is to be 
Treasury notes, 
which are declared to be a legal tender in 
all contracts, except 
where otherwise expressly s ipulated in 
the contract, 
customs, 


the discharge of 


receivable for all 
and public 


and also 
taxes, dues, and 
when so received may be re-issued, and 
also declared to be a partof the lawful 
held by National banks. 
These notes are not described as silver 
or certificates of deposit, but 
as Treasury notes, having the same char- 
acteristics as the present legal-tender 
notes of the United States, 

3. These Treasury notes are, upon the 
demand of the holder, made redeemable 
in gold or silver coin in the discretion of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, under such 
regulations as he may prescribe. He may 
redeem them in either of these coins, just 
as he may now redeem the present legal- 
tender notes, and hence they stand on 
precisely the same basis, 

4. The provision for the redemption of 
these notes is accompanied with the leg- 
islative declaration that it is ‘* the estab- 
lished policy of the United States to main- 
tain the two metals on a parity with each 
other upon the present legal ratio, or 
upon such ratioas may be provided by 
law.” This is virtually a legislative no- 
tice to the Secretary of the Treasury that 
in redeeming th notes to be issued he is 
to keep the silver dollar at par with the 
gold dollar; and to do this he must always 
be ready to pay the notes in gold coin, 
and if so desired by their holders, must 
actually pay them in such coin. This, of 
course, be will do, if he has this coin on 
hand; and if he has not, he would be 
authorized, under the Resumption Act of 
1875, to purehase the coin by the issue of 
United States bonds. We regard this 
provision in the bill as one of great im- 


portance, since, under a wise mapage- 


reserve when 


certificates, 








ment of the Treasury, it prevents the 
currency of the country from slumping 
down to the silver standard, and keeps it 
up to the gold standard. 
amount of actual redemption would be 


But a small 


necessary to secure the end, The notes, 
being thus convertible, would for all or- 
dinary purposes be more convenient than 
the coin, and hence would not be pre- 
sented for payment. 

The Secretary of the Treasury is re- 
quired to coin 2,000,000 ounces, i® each 
month, of the silver bullion purchased 
under this bill, until July 1st, 1891, and 
thereafter such coinage is to be limited 
to the amount necessary to provide for 
the redemption of the notes authorized to 
be issued, 

The provision of the silver law of 
ISTH, requiring the coinage in each month 
of not less than $2,000,000 and not more 
than $4,000,000, 1s repealed. 

Such are the principal provisions of this 
bill; and, taking it as a whole and in the 
existing circumstances of the country, we 
have no hesitation in saying that it isa 
fair compromise between the extreme sil- 


ver men and those who hold more con- 
servative, and, as we think, sounder and 
safer views on the currency question. It 
will increase the quantity of currency 
among the people, and probably raise the 
price of silver; and so far as we can see, 
it involves no immediate peril to the busi- 
ness of the country. So long as our cur- 
whether in silver or Treasury 
notes, is anchored to the gold standard, 
and kept there, no harm is to be feared; 
and this bill, to our understanding, is de- 
signedly so framed as to aim at this re- 
sult. Wedo not believe in the underly- 
ing theory of such legislation in regard to 
money; and yet the bill, on the whole, is 
the best on the subject that has been pre- 


rency, 


sented to Congress at the present session, 
The Democrats do not like the bill be- 
cause, as they say, ** there is too much of 
John Sherman in it.” The fact is, that 
the best things in the bill came from the 
brain of the distinguished Senator and 
financier, who had to make some con- 
cessions in order to gain important ends, 
and in this respect showed his practical 








wisdom. 


BANK STOCKS. 


THE following 
of the banks in this city. 


table shows the capital, surplus, last sale, dividend and book value 





Banks * Capital. 


America $5,000,000 
American Ex. National Bank 5,000,000 
Bowery wae ne 2a0,000 


Broad way National 1.000.080 
Butchers’ and Drovers’ National “00.100 
Central National : 2,0h 0,000 
Chase National AUO.000 
Chatham National 450.00 
Chemical National 300,000 
Citizens’ National 600,000 
City National 1,000,000 
Clinton U0 000 
Columbia 200,000 
Commerce National 5000000 
Continental National 1,000,000 
Corn Exchange 1,000,000 
Deposit National So000 
East Kiver National 250.000 
Fast Side ° 100.000 
Kleventh Ward 100,000 
Empire State 250,000 
Fifth National. 150,000 
Fifth avenue TOU) 
First National, New York. 5.000 
First National, Brooklyn Se,000 
Fourth National 3.200,000 
Fourteenth Street....... 100 00 
Gallatin National 1,000,000 


Gansevoort 

trarte id National. 
Geru an American 
Gierman Exchange 
Germania 


a) bei 





200.000 








Gireenwich.. 
Hamilton Loo 
Harlem bucoetene L000 
Hanover National _— sees 1,000,000 
Home : ° 100,000 
Hudecn River P 200.000 
Imp. ana Traders’ Ni ational 1,700,000 
Inter State National 200.000 
Irving National . 00,000 
Leather Manufacturers’ National 4000,000 ‘ 
Lenox Hill % 400 . 
Lincoln National ..... 300000 
Madison Square..........- 200,000 
Mauhattan Compar 2,050,009 
Market and Fulton | RS 73,0000 
Mechanics’ National...... 2,000,000 
Mechanics’ and Traders’ 200.000 
Mercantile ‘National. seeones 1,0 0.000 
Merchants’ ‘ational 2,000,000 
Merchants’ Exchange National.. 600! 00 
Metropo is.... ; 100,000 
Mount Morris...... 10.000 
Murray Hill. 100,000 
Nassau 00.000) 
New Amste rdan 20 000 
New York Nat. Banking Assoctation... 2,000.000 
New York County Nation occecceeees 200,000 
New York National Exchange 500,000 
Ninth Natlomal.....cccccccoscecscccccccces 70 000 
Nineteenth Wurd..............++ -. 100,000 
North America 700.000 
DUONG TROUOE .. occ cccccessccceccocces ooesee 240,000 
Oriental 00.000 
Pacific ° 422.700 
Park National.. 2,000,000 
People's oneness 200,000 
Phenix Nz ational. fae 1.060,000 
Produce Exchange, N. Y¥............000 1,000,000 
Kepu lic ra ation Bcvescces 1,500,000 
ot. Nichols ates 00,000 
ne 0 
ve 300.000 
Se r ond Ps nascvanstanevesesessecece A000 | 
Shoe and Leather National. 500.000 | 
Sixth National : 20 000 | 
State of New York.... 1.200.000 
Southern National... . 1,000,000 
Third National.............. 1,006,000 
TUOMOUOR’B.cccccccee seccececsocccoece 750,000 
Twelfth Ward...... 200,000 
Twenty-third Ward.. 100,000 
Union Square 200,100 
United states National. 500,000 
|Washington.. 300.000 
Western National. 3,500,000 
West Side : 200,000 



































*Net surplus. | ast sale reported to gpividend + Book 
1 value. 
4 In7 
Shy 136 
6 288 
8 28 
4 198 
be 124 
) tits 
3 245 
&2 Bi-mo 2,152 
e 170 
) r3l 
eeccccceccos 109 
> 149 
4 168 
4 120 
) 215 
ewennwedon 1s 
4 152 

. 4 

ay 2 Q. 

mel *h. » 7 
1, a1. Ha July 11, 1x00) 172% oe uss 
4.100 <atecetseics ae | se¢esosncncnes 63 
1489, S00 May 14, 1800) «(S14 5 249 
U0 sac 103 
a eco 8 = | ee ecececcooes 264 
AU May 7, 86) 124 , 134 
i Sept. 4, ST 2h) I: An 25 
\ May 2, 1889 277 > wy 
117,000 Mch. 1%, Isto) 158 3 19 
65.200 Jan. 29, 1890) (150 144 
9.40) July 38, 1sW0 Wy 109 
1,416,200 April l6, Is80 452 242 
£5,000 eeeen ose 5 185 
119,000 Mech. 20, 19D 153 |. cescececeeee 16! 
4.5u2,500 July 5, 1890 546% 7 4.0 
i" ee. aden . eepienah we 101 
286-00 May 21, 1890) 200 4 13 
y April #0, 18S = 255 5 105 
+o senee "eb, Issy 100 7 
287.000 June oo AO 196 
55800 June isso 1G 118 
1, “is 400) June S10) 894g a6 169 
200 Mch. 1890-225 4 197 
1 May ww 215 4 194 
June Dh «674g | COS | 219 
April 1846-225 3 18 
July In 158 | 3% 146 
July 9 1Y7 | 3 122 
April In 401 |; 5 20 
Nov. Ise 0 | 367 
June Ise) = b15 | 4 Q 420 
May 189) =—-173 4 142 
Dec Iss? 116 eseeeesoecenee 119 
June Iss) = -: 24546 5 187 
July Iss9 445 4 34 
Jan. Isso 10 3 147 
July Iss 15K ihe 144 
Dec. |. SS. ee eee 138 
June Iso) IsY 3 1i8 
May 1-90 1444 4 15} 
Jan. Inu 620 | OS 229 
April Phe 205 2 @Q. 185 
June 18%0 = BORG 5 29 
May 99 = 272 | 4 245 
May In 3 | 8 155 
May wo oS i 32 119 
June iso) 190 | 4 164 
June 1390) 123 } # 124 
May Isv0 OU 6 | BY 18z 
78, 400 Juae 7, 1HK9 1 | 8 = 
289, Hf BAD a 97 
4 133 
|} 4 287 
| 3 137 
: oo 103 
Apiil 16, 1890) 224g | 132 
June 9 1890) 110% | 4 
swegedeas oe a8 
July 9, 1890) 105 Ww? 
aptsnennbegenne ean 5 ke. -egenee 35 
July 27, 1888 210 3 g. 203 
July 11, 1890) 11K S  Cebegemnee os 
July 12, bw 110 | 4 105 
Dec. —, 198 243 6 227 





* As pe r omic: is my reports—N»¢ scious al banks, May lith, 18H); State banks, June Mth, 1590 


+ Based on official reports 


National banks, May Ith, 1890; State banks, 


June ith. [90 


+ Semi-annuai; Continental pays 34-7 per cent.,City extra dividend,5 per cent. Gallatin extradiv. | per cent. 


| Commenced business June 10th, 1590. 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 





AFFAIRS in Wall Street have been af- 
fected, during the past week, by events 
of more than ordinary importance. The 
bank troubles in the Argentine Republic 
created a disturbance of confidence in 
London, which produced large realizings 
on American securities in this market, 
with a consequent general decline in 
stocks and a sharp advance in the rate of 
sterling exchange, the first impression 
being that the troubles in South America 
might possibly produce very serious com- 
plications both at London and New York. 
At a later stage, it was announced that the 
Argentine Government had authorized 
the bank to suspend gold payments for 
six months and to issue a fixed moderate 
extra amount of notes, the payment 


—_<— 





thereof to be guaranteed by the Govern- 
ment. This dispelled all apprehension of 
a drain of specie to South America, and 
so far mitigated the fear of a drain from 
New York to London, which produced a 
relief all around, Partly, it is supposed, 
to quiet the disturbance of confidence 
that had arisen in Lombard Street, the 
Bank of England forbore to make the ad- 
vance in its rate of discount to 5 per cent. 
which had been generally expected; and 
for the same reason it seems to have been 
arranged by the great exchange houses 
that a few millions uf gold should be 
transferred from this center to London. 
Accordingly, some two millions of gold 
have already been shipped, and it is ex- 
pected that two or three millions more 
may follow. 





While these exports of specie amount 








to a drain which the banks, in their pres- 
ent depleted condition, can illafford, yet, 
considering that the transfer will produce 
a better feeling in London which cannot 
fail to act in a wholesome way on both 
the stock and money markets here, the 
loss is not without valuable compensa- 
tions to New York. 

At this point comes in another factor of 
great importance, not only as bearing on 
the circumstances above related, but also 
as affecting the future of Wall Street in- 
terests at large. The acceptance of the 
Conference report on the Silver bill by 
both Houses removes all doubt about the 
final enactment of that measure, and in 
a form far less objectionable to all con- 
servative interests than had been antici- 
pated. Not only does it avoid the evils of 
free coinage, but it puts a stop to the fur- 
ther coinage of silver (beyond a limited 
sum fora brief period), and provides for 
the holding of the bullion purchased as a 
guarantee against the Treasury notes to be 
issued in payment for the bullion pur- 
chased. The notes to be so issued are to 
be a full legal tender, and are made re- 
deemable in gold or silver coin, as the 
Secretary of the Treasury may elect. 
Whatever, therefore, may be thought as 
to whether there wasany other necessity 
than a political one for this measure, there 
can be little question that thecurrency to 
be provided under it is of good quality 
and well guaranteed. The fact of the new 
notes being constituted a legal tender is 
one of great practical importance. As 
such they will be available equally with 
gold and greenbacks for the purposes of 
bank reserves; and there seems to be no 
reason why the banks should hesitate to 
use them for that function. The signifi- 
cance of this large addition to the le- 


gal-tender portion of tbe circula- 
ing medium is that, henceforth, the 
banks will find it much easier 


than it has been to maintain their lawful 
money reserves well up to or liberally in 
excess of the legal requirements, and the 
effect of that change will be to increase 
the loaning ability of the banks, to keep 
down the rate of interest and make it 
more stable, and also to avoid the spasms 
in the loan market which have been so 
abnormally frequent, and bave lately be- 
come increasingly so. To New York this 
change will prove especially important. 
For, with the large addition to come from 
the new notes, supplemented by the put- 
ting into active use $55,600,000 of legal 
tenders now held idle in the Treasury as 
a fund for redeeming called-in bank 
notes, it is quite likely that a considerable 
amount of currency will accumulate idle 
in the banks, and those accumulations 
will naturally flow from the interior 
banks to their New York agents (where 
they will earn 2@3 per cent. interest), and 
thus the reserves of our local banks will 
be swelled to unusual proportions. In 
this way the Silver bill will become in 
the fullest sense and in the most effective 
of all possible ways a stimwant to specu- 
lation ard a means for promoting an in- 
flation not only in the value of securities, 
but also of commodities, especially such 
as are subject to speculative manipula- 
tion. The importance of this is all the 
greater because among influential finan- 
ciers there bas been considerable appre- 
hension that, owing partly to the low 
state of legal-tender funds in the city 
banks and partly to the heavy loads of 
doubtful securities which certain large 
operators are carrying, there might bea 
serious collapse on Wall Street during the 
coming winter. These apprehensions 
are now alleviated, and it is easy to dis- 
cover in their place a very general confi- 
dence in the future ease of money and 
the maintenance and revival of specula- 
tive undertakings. 

In the railroad world, there is little new 
that is important. The negotiations for 
stopping the Western war on East-bound 
freights progress very slowly; but it is 
intimated that influential pressure may 
soon be introduced to force a settlement. 

The commercial movement has caught 
a new impetus from the now assured 
prospect of very much better harvest re- 
sults than were expected at an earlier 
stage of the season, and also from the 
general activity of business, 
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Some timidity was created in the money 
market by the shipments of specie, but 
the unexpected increase of $2,500,000 in 
the surplus reserves of the banks dissi- 
pated that feeling, and in view of the 
early operation of the Silver bill an easy 
market is now generally hoped for. 

Sales of bank stock for week ending 
July 12th. 


AWENICA..... corerees 21634 Continental.......... 142 
American Exchange lose First Nat. Staten Isl. 115% 
Broadway 2044¢ Fourth. lize 

Citizen's seseeee 138) | Twenty “third Ward. 105 

city .. .-. OF Western 110 
ommerce “ 210 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 

\ new and dangerous counterfeit of the 
two-dollar silver certificates has been put 
in circulation. 

Capitalists from Massachusetts have 
formed a company, with capital of $500,- 
00, to build a cotton-mill at Kearney, 
Neb. 

The Director of the Mint has received 
from the Minister of the United States at 
Bucharest an account of the recent de- 
monetization of full legal-tender silver 
coins by the Roumanian Government, in 
pursuance of a law passed by the Cham- 
ber of Deputies in March, substituting the 
single gold standard for the double stand- 
ard in that country. 

The re-organization of the Third Na- 
tional Bank of this city, as required by 
the Comptroller of the Currency, was 
completed recently by the election of 
Mr. Robert M. Gallaway, Vice-President 
of the Manhattan Elevated Railway Com- 
pany, as President in place of Mr. Wil- 
liam A. Booth. 

Mr. Valentine P. Snyder has _ been 
elected Vice-President of the Western 
National Bank. 

The total pack of salmon on the Pacific 
Coast last year was 1.650,000 cases, 

It is expected that Russia wili be able to 
export a large quantity of wheat in the 
autumn. 

The manufacturers of knit goods at 
Cohoes, Amsterdam and Little Falls have 
formed a combination and placed their 
mills under one management with a cap- 
italization of $5,000,000, 

It is announced that the New York and 
New England Railroad has passed into the 
control of the New York, New Haven and 
Hartford. 

The wheat crop of California for the 
season of 1889-90 reached 1,261,091 tons, 
which is about 150,000 tons above the 
average of the past twelve years. The 
average price of No 1 wheat was $1.28}. 

The $6,000.000 of 44 percent. bonds of- 
fered by the Lehigh Valiey Riilway Com- 
pany were subscribed for in three hours. 

The Alaska Commercial Company, 
which until recently had the exclusive 
right tv capture seals in the American 
waters of Behring Sea, has now secured 
a contract with the Russian Government 
granting them the exclusive right to cap- 
ture seals on the Siberian coast. 

The sales of the business houses of 
Denver, Colorado, for 1889, amounted to 
$181,136,320: the output of its manufac- 
tories was $34,499,233, and of its smelters 
and refiners $17,304,477. 

Petroleum is found in many parts of 
Colorado. The yield in 1889 was, crude, 
400,000 barrels; refined, 240,000 barrels: 
greases, 260,000 barrels, 

General Christian Christiansen, who is 
well known in Wall Street and in Brook- 
lyn, has been elected President of the 
Brooklyn Trust Company. He will sever 
his connection with Drexel, Morgan & 
Co. and enter upon his new duties July 
16th. 

The prospects for the wheat harvest 
throughout the whole of Russia are good. 
In the Baltic provinces the prospects are 
exceptionally good. 

The Richmond Land and Improvement 
Co., composed of Richmond. Philadel- 
phia and New York capitalists, princi- 
pally interested in the Norfolk and West- 
ern Railroad Co., have purchased 930,000 
acres of land lying in Monroe, Mercer, 
Wyoming and MeDowell counties, West 
Virginia, and Craig, Tazewell and Giles 
counties, Virginia. The tract is magnifi- 
cently timbered and underlaid with coal 
and iron. The consideration is understood 
to be about $2,500,000, 

A movement is now on foot to con- 
struct a deep-water channel from the wa- 





ters of the Gulf of Mexico to the main land 
at the mouth of the Brazos River. Land 
for dock purposes has been secured on both 
sides of the Brazos River for twelve miles 
from its mouth. With the exception of 
the mouth of the Mississippi, the Brazos 
will be the only deep-water port on the 
Gulf. It will control a coast line of near- 
ly five hundred miles, The annual surplus 
for shipment of the States drained by it 
is estimated to amount in value to $500,- 
000,000. The tremendous importance to 
the entire United States of creating a deep- 
water port at the mouth of the Brazos 
River can scarcely be estimated. 

The following stocks, bonds and other 
securities were sold at auction on the 9th 
inst.: 

$1,000 City of Brooklyn 7 per cent. public park 
loan bond, 166. 

2,000 City of Brooklyn 7 per cent. New York 
Bridge bonds, 16914. 

$1,000 City of Providence 5 per cent. water 
bond, 19%. 

$1,000 City of Cincinnati? per cent. bond, 12054. 

$1.000 Jersey City 7 per cent. water bonds, 120%. 

$3,000 J.C. 7 percent. funded debt bonds, 112. 

$1,000 Central Trust Co., receipt for Houston 
& Texas R.R. Ist m’t’age, Main Line bonds, 112. 

$1,000 N. Y. Central & Hudson River RR. Co. 
Ist m’t’ge; 7 per cent. bond, 127 

$7,000 Chicago & Northwestern R’y Co. con- 
sol’d sinking fund 7 per cent. bonds, 140. 

28 shares Nat. Citizens’ Bank, $25 each, $178. 

25 shares Fourth Nat. Bank, $100 each, 170. 

40 shares Western Nat. Bank, $100 each, 108. 

#7 shares Nat. B’k of Commerce, $100 each, 206. 

100 shares Am. Ex. Nat. B’k. $100 each, 161%. 
f. 17 shares Continental Ins. Co. (ex. div.), $100 
each, 226. 

10s shares Bowery Bank, $100 each, 30444 

25 shares Continental Trust Co., $100 eac ch, 157. 

i! 6 shares Am. Loan & Trust Co., $100 each, 115 
@ilb\y. 

200 shares Shepaug, Litchfield and Northern 
RR. (trust certificates), $50 each. 16. 

20 shares Bank of America, $100 each, 21634. 

10 shares Metropolitan Gaslight Co. of Brook- 
lyn, $100 each. 108%. 

150 shares Nat. B’way Bank. $25 each, 204%. 

2.000 B’ wav & 7th Ave. RR. 5 per cent. bonds, )06. 

25 shares State Trust Co (beneficial cert*fs), 
$100 each, 1834 

1,509 shares “Standard Consenaeeet Mining 
Cc 0.. lst and 2d assessments paid, $% 

25 shares H. B. Claflin Co., Ist a aitieed: 60 per 
cent. paid, 100 each, 103%. 

20 shares Twenty-third Ward B’k, $100 ea.,105. 

750 shares Shepaug. Litchfield & Northern 
RR. (trust certificates), $@ each, 15. 

$3,000 Jersey City 7 per cent. water bonds. 120. 

400 shares Shepaug, Litchfield & Northern 
RR. (trust certificates). $50 each, 18. 

$15.000 Lackawanna & Soutb western RR. Co., 
Ist m’t'ge 5 per cent. gold bonds, 10. 

DIVIDENDs. 

The Citizens’ Insurance Company has 
declared a dividend of three per cent. on 
the capital stock. Also an interest divi- 
dend ot three and a haif per cent. on the 
reserved fund, payable on demand. 

The Farragut Fire Insurance Company 
has declared a semi-annual dividend of 
five per cent., payable on demand. 

The Pacific Fire Insurance Company 
has declared a semi-annual dividend of 
six per cent., payable on demand. 

The Standard Fire Insurance Company 
has declared a dividend of three and a 
half per cent., payable on demand. 








Vermilye & Co.. 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURIT,ES LISTED AT NEW 

YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


CHICAGO» INVESTMENTS. 


BOGUE & & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 
Real Estate Board Building, Chicago. 
Investments in Chicago Real Estate Pay 


Better than almost any other 
class of investments, 





CORRESPONDENC KE SOLIC ITE dD. 
OF DULUTH, MINNESOTA, 


Created to transact a General Loan, Trust and An- 
nuity Business, 
PITAL, $500,000 00 
Guaranty Deport with State Auditor, $100,000 00. 
ee irst et CENT. alestate wr made and guaranteed. 
6 PER NT. DEBENTURES issued by the 
es ED by trustee 


Srkn cn y,! first mor 

R CENT. PA IDON EPO OmITS. 
Correspontence solicited cox ~- he ee to 
nake sate investments. 


FOR SALE, 

A FINE farm of one hundred and thirty acres,consist- 
ing of cultivated lands. meadows and woodlands, of 
the Black River, springfield, Vermont, one-half mile 
from the center of the village. Large New England 
frame house—ten rooms, beautiful grove. large or- 
crard, excellent water supply from constantly flowing 
epeines. sufficient for wg Sed nsupply orpower. Good barn, 
and sheds. Suitable for a pleasant country place or 
large dairy farm and truck garden. Good roads. All 
conveniences in the manufacturing Som of Spring- 
field, with good churches, schools and physicians. 

Asvty 2 2. M. ALBEE, Springiield, Vermont, 

Or, P. W. SHEAFER, Poitsville, Penn. 


ROANOKE, VA.. 
1S8S'2-Population 400. 1890-Population 20,000 
Money can pe mote by investing at once in Roan- 











ke. lation a al 
denied. 'Reter Refer er to a Jauks of Roanoke. Wil be 
YRANOIS B. its & CO., Roanoke, Va, 


Messrs. Kidder, Peabody & Oo., 

New York and Boston; - 
Messrs. A, M. Kidder & Oo., New York; 
Messrs. Morehead, Irwin & Oo., Cincinnati, 
offer for Subscription the undermentioned 
Shares and Mertgage Bonds, The Sub- 
scription List will open on Menday, July 


2ist,and will clese on or before Tuesday, 
July 22d, at 3 P.M. 


THE PROCTER AND GAMBLE 
COMPANY, 


Incorporated under the laws of New Jersey.) 


SHARE CAPITAL, - - $4,500,000. 


DIVIDED INTO 
22,500 Shares of S per cent. 
Stock of $100 each. 
22,500 Shares of Common stock of $160 
each. 

Dividends on the Preferred Stock will be cumula- 
tive al § per cent. per anoum, and wiil be payable on 
Ist April and Ist October of each year, the first pay- 
ment being October Ist, 158. The ¢ apgens wil re- 
ceive the protits of the business from July Ist, lst) 

INADDITION TO THEABOVESHAKES, 
2.000 15T MORTGAGE 6 PEK CENT, 
BONDS OF $1,000 EACH ($2,000,000) 
WILL BE ISSUED, 

They are coupon bonds (but the principal may be 
registered) and bear interest at the rate of six (¢) per 
cent. per annum. They are secured by a first: mort- 
vage upon all the real estate of the Company as weil 
as by a chattel mortgage upon its persoual property. 
They are payable in nifty years from July Ist. Isw (in- 
terest payable January Ist and July Ist), but are re 
deemabie at the Company's option on any interest 
day after the expiration of ten yeors from Jury Ist, 
Ist), at 110 per cent . upon three months notice 

THE VENDOKS ARE TO R&CKIVE AS 
PAKT PAYMENT FOR THE PROPEK- 
TIEs SOLD $3,000,000, PAR VALLE OF 
THE ABUVE SECURITIES, OF WHICH 
THE VENDOKS AGKEE TO HOLD AND 
NOT TV SBLL FOR FiVe YRAKS $1,- 
006,000 FARK VALLE OF THE COMMUN 
STOCK, ASD ALSO CONTRACT THA 
DURING THIS PERI D Titles sSTuoth 
SHALE RECKIVE NO DIVIDENDs UN- 
TiL 18 PER CENT. PEK ASASUM HAS 
BekS PAID ON THE ReMAINDER OF 
THE COMMUN STOCK 

fhe remainder of the said shares and first mortgade 
bonas are now offered severaliy for pubic subscrip- 
tion at VA 

ihe paymeuts for each class of security will be as 
follows 

5 per cent... 

‘20 per cent... 

35 per cent.. 

40 per cent 


Preferred 


ou Application. 

on Aliotment 

on August 15th, SOG. 
on Sept. loth, 1SH0 


1vu0 per per 
The instalmeuts may be paid up under discount at 
the rate ol } per ceut. per annum 
ine s1i0tment will be Made as early as possible 
after tue subscription is Closed, and In cases Where 
lc is mot practicable to take aby inert, the 
amount Oeporited Ob Application Will ve relLurhbed as 
SOUL AS PUssl bie 
Tne rigotis reserved to reject or reduee any appli 
CAUOR, 400 SU USC TLVErS Uiust agree lo accept such re- 
duced amounts. 
ive Taliure to pay any instalment when due for- 
feits all previcus pay Michto 
Vrovisivbal Cer:ificavces will be issued as early as 
possible aller ALiOotment, aud Certiicates When the 
payments have beea completed 








Trustees ofthe Bonds aud Registrar of the 
Steck: UNION TRUST CO. OF NEW VORR, 

Trauster Agents: Messrs. A. M.KIDDER 
& CO., New York. 

Selicitors: Messrs. 
GREEN ef New Vork. 

Auditors: Messrs. DELOITTE, DEVERS, 
GRIFFITHS & CO.-, Lovaon aud Sew S ork. 

Directors: WILLIAM A PROC.OK, 
JAMES \.GAMBLE, MARLEY %. PROC- 
TOK, DAVID B. GAMBLE, WM. COOrkKun 
PROCTOR, BRIGGS Ss. CUNNINGHAM, of 
Cincinnati; GEO. F, CRANE, HuRACE J. 
MORSE, WM. CC. GULLIVER, ot New 
York. 


Application will be madeto have these securities 
listeu Ou the New York Stock Excuange 

Tue Company bas been lormed tor ie purpose of 
acquiring «Da carrylug On Lue weil-kKnewh » Jap, Cub- 
die, olis, an Ziyoeribe Manulacturing Vusiness of 
Messrs. Proctur & Gamble of Cine mua, Onio 

it Is iNtENDED TU CONTINCE Tink BUSI- 
NE>os UNDER Tith EXISTIAG >i Arr MANAUE- 
MeN i, AMAJONILDY Or THE viakt Pons being 
VPAKTNEts IN THE LAIE tikkal, ANDA'’ Lbant 
TWO UF Tih rihhok al ACTING MANAULKS OF 
THE COMPANY AGKEE 1U REMAIN IN CL AKUE 
PUR FINE YEARS On MOKE AT MAXIMUM At&- 
GREGAI&® 5S .LAKIES, NUT TU BALEED fiw 
PRK ANNUM. 

The company acquires, free of all incumbrances, 
all the property of the vendors used iu conm cuun 
With their -aig UbUsioess, Including the reas estate, 
property, hereditaments, pretises, the fixed piaut, 
wWachibery, and aisu Lhe good will of Lhe business, 
including ali assets, Wade Warks, palenuts, avers, ona 
desizgus relating to the goods svla vy the Vewuurr of 
the said UVusivess, and Mersrs. Mroctor &@ Gamoui. and 
aiithe memvers «1 the frm agree pot to engage in 
any compecing business. 

ibe real estate, bundings, machinery, and appli- 
ances have been Vaiued ty 
W. Jd. LirPiInoOtls, tsq., President Cincin- 

nati lt — Svweck Yards 
W.P NDEROSUN, Easg., Vice-President Ad- 

fa 2X.. uk ipe Steel Company 
J. ¢. BAWKAAKD, beg. rresident Ohio and 

Mississ: pp! Kailroad \ ompany, of Clucinnati, 
at $2,025,000, and ibe merchaudise and sires on hand 
and persousal property owned vy said firm at upward 
of $1 2ou,0uu. 

The company will start with no outsianding liabill- 
ties except the bonds above mentioned 


THE BOOKS OF THE FIRM HAVE BEEN 
EXAMINED BY MESsKe, DELOITTE, DE- 
VERS, GRIFFITHS & CO., CHAnTEKED 
ACCOUNTANTS OF LONDON AND NEW 
YORK, WHO FIND THE NET PROFITS 
FOK THE THKEE YEAKS LAST PAST 
TO HAVE BEEN: 
FORK 1557-5 


ALENANDER & 


rah $429,625.03 
FOR ISSS-9........ 456,662.76 
FOR 1889-90... 555,954.98 


The increased profits of the last period, compared 
with tbe previous years are partiy accounted for by 
the stocks of materials and maaoufactured goous at 
the end of tne fecal year veipg valuea on ihe same 
basis as at April int, iss), wWaica was somewhat 
higner than tn Une intermediate periods. 

‘the amouut of iucrease of profits resulting from 
this ncreased Vaiuation is es.iinated by the vendors 
not lo exceed $14,0W0. 





These » grote eusenge S500. OOO per an- 
i pay r cent. on bouds, 5 

2 fotsrrea” stock, 14 per cent, 
i commen stock not held 








m $1,% e 
by e vendors, all salaries, and leave a 


During the years 1887 and 1888 a large sum was ex- 
penced !n enlarging and changing the new works, 
thus materially decreasthg the net earnings during 
these years, and the works are now ample for a large 
increase of business. Owing to the chasacter of the 
business and buildings, the depreciation in plant 
from wear and tear is slight. The property has been 
kept in order and repair,and the cost of so doing 
charged to profit and loss, 

A steady increase in net earnings is to be noticed, 
and the vendors -tate that by a new process of recov- 
ering glycerine which this firm bas acquired and 
fully developed, they expect a further increase over 
last year of $100,000 net profit per annum, 

itthe earntogs shall iucrease as expected by the 
vendors, the average net profits for the coming years 
would justifya dividend of upwarasof HM per cent 
on alithe common stuck. 

The plant acquired by this company consists of 
about sixty-seven acres of 1 and adjoining the corpo. 
rute limitsef the city of Cincinnati, which ie con- 
stantiy increasing in value, togetner with the fac- 
tory buildings thereon, and ts the largest of its kind 
inthe United states. The buildings are of stone, 
brick, iron and slate, and are of the most substantial 
character, and were bullt expressly for this bu -iness, 

Three main lines of railway teuch the 
property, viz.: Cincinnatt, Hamilton and 
Dayton Kailroad Company. Battimere an 

Yhie Southwestern Railroad © ompany. 

Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati and st. 
i ouis Kailroad « empany. 

All shipments¢ are made direct by railway, the com- 
pany owning their own switch engices and some 
four miles of railway tracks, and no cartage is re- 
quired on the premises, 

‘he sules during the three years last past have been 
over $10,000 040, upon which the total in bad depts ts 
ascertained to have been under $2,700, 

The customers of the firm cousist entirely of the 
wholesale, Jobbing and commission grocery houses in 
this coun'ry, nosates being made to retail dealers, 

The business of this firm was establi-hed in tss7, 
and walle hetr specialty is the manufactuge of their 
various brands of s°ap the fact should not be over- 
looked that their output of candles and of glycerine 
exceeds that of any other establishment in the coun. 
try 


NEW YorkK,July Mth. is 


One of the most satisfactory 
ways of lending money, little 
or much, is to send it to a first- 
class money-lender west; and 
let him attend to all details. 

But be sure of your lender 

We send a_ primer can 
which in an hour you can learn 
what all investors ought to 
know but do not. 


Tne Kansas Crry Investment Company, 
Kansas City, Missouri: or 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire 


Hartford, Connecticut 


Office John Jeffries & Sons, Boston. 


Garfield National Bank 


Masonic Temple Building, 
TWENTY-THIRD ST. AND SIXTH AVE 
Capital, $200,000, 


Surplus, $300,000, 


Business, Personal and Family Accounts received 
Ladies’ Accounts in a separate Department, 
DIRECTORS: 
A. (. CHENEY. DW SRD FOL EBOOK, 
HIRAM HITCHCOCK, Geo N WYCKOFF, 
JAMES H. BRESLIN, HENRY MAILL "AKD 
SAMUEL D. STYLES 
Gko 7 A A i KOFF 
-President 
HENRY ” NORTHROL, 
Cashier 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago, 
Established 1857. 


REAL ESTATE BOUGHT and SOLD 


ON COMMISSION, 


PROPERTY RENTED ™ 4 


for,and 


Preside 
HIRAM HIT« lhe On i 
td Vice-President 


remittances made promptly. 
say 
TAXES — 9 assessments looked after and 


on First Mo: e for aterm of years 
LOANS carefully wanetloced . a 


> AND 4 PROPITS 


We buy property in name of Cliene 
and give contract guaranteeing at ieast eight 
per cent. profit 
ceiving one-halfofthe additional profit made, 
This is better and safer than Bonds or Mort- 
gnges. Write for references and particalars, 


RICHARDSON, DAY & CO., 


Duluth, Minn. 
A SAFE INVESTMENT. 


The Minnehaba Trust Company offers a few of tts 
guaranteed ( per cent, mortgages on Sioux Falls im- 
proved city property. These mortgages are abso- 
lutely sefe, being on a basis of hot to exceed W per 
cent of the value of the property, which is rapidly 
increasing in value. Its guaranteed paper is less than 
two-thiros of its capital, and its surplus equals 
per cept. of ite capital. It does only « conservative 
and safe business and its guaranteed loans are 
among the best In the .oarnet. Ite coupons are 
promptly paid in New York exchange. For particu- 
lars address MINNEHAHA THKUST COMPANY, 
Sioux Falls, 8. D. 


"RACOMA 





id f 
at Mortenge on TACOMA AND PIEKUE 
cou ry KEAL E=TA 
A. A. KNIGHT, Ate yat Law, 
acomn, Washin 
na National Bank, Washington 


oney ., Pueblo 
aking ” J roperty 


My experience in handling Keal Estate tn Puebtio ts 
80 exteurive that | consider myself specially qualified 
to advise as to money-making opportunities here, 

I should be glad to correspond with investors who 
want both security and success,and lam confident 
of being able to satisfy either the most aggressive or 
conse! vative invertor. 

Keferences: Any bank or minister in Pueblo. 


J. KE. DOWNEY, 
PUEBLO, COLORADO, 
SPECIMEN COPIES, 
subscriber of THe INDEPENDENT who 


qoak fete imen of th 
gent too frtend cnn be Pe sccommodated, by wees 


References la 
National Bank of 















te th he pow carafe name, and sent. 
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“SECURITIES 


Areinthe market. Many are good, others better, 
some are best We think ours will be easily found 
inthe latter class by those who will take the trouble 
to investigate Our booklet tells all about it. 


THE HUSTEO INVESTMENT CO., 
(Capital, $500,000), 


Kansas City, KANSAS. 


Fr. E. MAINE, New York Manager, Auburn, 


New Yor 
B.F. GLENN & SON, Philadelphia Mana- 
gers, 


O is better than a first Mortgage on 
perty in a growing eit 

sheet ao ale per cent, having 

0": wosecurity property that is worth at 

ist three times of amount loaned 

Large busine in thin line, with years of ¢ 


my client# best advantages. Corre 


furtnishedt 
Brey 


perience give 


spondence solicited. Best references 


J. © BROCK ENBROUGH, 
Tacoma, Washington. 


]¢NET GUARANTEED 0 
inve sted ag the HIGHEST perfectly = 
Si Naraki yy FIRST. MORTGAGES, 


TACOMA INVESTMENT « 
Paid up Capital $100,000) TACOMA, “Ww 


The Sedgwick Loan and Investment (0, 
WICHITA, Kansas. 


Capital, #100,000, 


7% Guaranteed First Mortgages. 


Coupons paid promptly, s« - innually,at The Na- 
tional Parn Hank. New York ily For cireular, giv 
ing references and deer loans, address 

Ww. t. t. EN Pitt MM, 


4 Broadway, loom 4 Pannen New Vork «feo 


INVESTMENTS SAFE! 
GOOD RATE OF INTEREST! 
THE NEBRASKA MORTGAGE and IN- 
VE MENT COMVANY. 
FREMONT, NEBRASKA. 
Paid-up Capital, 250,000. 


% First Mortgage Bonds, secured by improved 
© Keal Estate in the richest agricultural section of 
the West. Interest payable semi-annually at Kountze 
Broa, N.Y. City. We sell six per cents guaranteed, 
Loans are allselected by officersot thiscompany with 
the greatest care, and ore based upon conservative 
valuations, Theofficers of this company have had 
fifteen years’ successful experience, We make aspe 
elalty of procuring large or small amounts of gilt 
edge short-time paper, running thre to twelve 
months, suttable for banks, Correspondence solic- 
ited. References furnished upen ap ication, 
iko. W. EB JOKSEY, President 
C. H. TONG m AY. Vv Wee as resident und 1 Mar arreger. 


1873 LIST. MORTGAGES 1890 


ERTIFIED TITLE ‘Ss. 

at, by Good ail 
*, we may satis- 
our Knowl- 
“ inten rity. 








(lneorporated) 
ASH. 












Cc ommand eur 
MA RSH & ‘BARTLETT, 


. Minneapolis, Minn 





4 Hennepin Avenue 


WILLIAM Wier Henny. Jt hownert L. DULANY 

DULUTH'’S wonderf «| growth and rapid develop 
ment a4 a wreattrade center deserves the attention of 
all who seek desirable investments in Kealty 
Duluth’s increase im population, banking capital 
tonnage by Lake and Rat and manufacturing, dur 
ing the past year will compare f svorably with that 
of any city tu toe Unite | states rhe present year ts 
full of promise to this young city, and will prove the 
best in its history We do « strictly commission 
business and have a thorouch acquaintance with 
vatues In all sections, Write for any information or 
statistics desired, t 


.to 
HENRY & DULANY, 


PORTLAND, OREGON, 


Duluth, Minn, 


To Investors 

We, the undersigned, are personally acquals ted 
with MK, T. A. WOOD, of Port.and, Oregon, and with 
the PORTLAND CITY KEAL ESTATE ASSOCIA- 
TION 

Roth Mr. Wood and this corporation are thoroughly 
re- ponsible, and the statements made by them will 
be found altovether retlavle. Properties held by this 
company, viz WEST POKTLAND AND THE 
FIRST ADDITION TO WEST PORTLAND PARK 
are for sale at from $100 to $500 per lot, and stand well 
in this city rhe property ts beautifully situated, 

W. MeConnaughey, L, Nelson, and 1) others 

The publishers of THE INDEPENDENT have such 
information as to warrant them tn believing that the 
above would be a good investment Mr. Wood ts per- 
fectly reliable and may be safely trusted to make in- 
vestments or loans 


Write to T. A, . WOON, 1 Portland, Oregon. 


TRINIDAD. 


W. CAPEL SMYTILE, 
REAL ESTATE AND INVESTMENTS, 
TRINIDAD, COLORADO. 


10 acres, 146 miles from center of town, suitable for 
platting, at #65 per acre, one-half cash, | tod years on 
balance, atsS per cent, This proverty Is a novural 
Park. Tithe perfect 


”, MH Fitch & Son 8". 


INVESTMENT BANKERS, 


Large 





Twenty years’ residence, experience In 
Baoking and Real Bastate 

Loans made on the most conservative bosis for non- 
residents, to net investors 8 per cent. Payable semi 
annually 

We Invite correspondence, and can submit convine 
ing fects and figures. 

Keferences: Chase National Bank, New York, or 
any Bank tu Pueblo, Col 


8°. PUEBLO, COLORADO. 8° 


LOANS, 
7 Per Cent and 8 Per Cent. Interest, 
TRINIDAD, COLORADO, 

Long term loans secured upon improved Farm and 
City Property. Interest paid promptly semi-anually. 
Corre soponde ae © sohictred. 

EUGENE B. ODDAK L, Loans and Keal Estate. 

Reference: i: st National Bank, Trinidad, Colo. 


‘Kansas Cily Investments. 


Money loaned at profitable rates on safe secu- 
rities, running from six months to five years. Full 
particulars furnished on application. 


ALBERT E. BLANCHARD, 


4056, 406 & 407 American Bank Building, 
Kansas City, Mo. 











Free of Taxes. 


Union 
Investment 
Company. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Offers $500,000 of the Increase of Capital 


OF A 
NATIONAL BANK 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
$40.000 subscribed by the Officers, Directors and 
Business Men of Portiand. $50.00 taken In Kars 
City, Mo. Send for circulars with full particulars. 
_ UNION INVESTMENT co. 
eferences 
Amer can National Bank, Kansas City, Mo 
Kansas City Savings Bank ane Safe Deposit Co 


SAFE DEPOS:f VAULTS 
OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANB 
OF NEW YORK, 


Z2i4 and 216 Broadway. 
Entrance through the Bank. 


6~%CITY MORTGAGES Jy, 


ON 


IMPROVED DENVER PKOPERTY. 
COMPLETED LOANS Ready for Delivery. 


FRANCIS 1.. 


8 Per Cent. Dividends, 


NATIONAL 
BANK 
STOCK 


st paid at N.Y. office 
HINK, 96 BkoApway, N. Y 
AGENT FOR 


McIntosh & Mygatt, Bankers, 


Denver, Colorado 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE. | 


By reference to a map of the United States and Can- 
wla, you willseethat DU ELE a eae ne soars 
from Buffalo, and all pomts east, by Chicago; 
ana being more than 3OO Mik ae FARTHER 
WEST, ithasamuch larger tributary country, which 


isin the infancy of development. Duluth is increas- 
Ing in population at the rate of nearly TEN THOU. 

SANDa year, and such wonderful growth insures 
a rapid advance in rec! estate Write for reading 


mater, and if you wish to invest, tell us how much, 
and we wil send full informatic ‘ with maps, etc. 
Cc. E. LOVETT & CO., Duluth, Minn. 


IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


The Debentures issued by this Com pany are recog- 
nized by Investors seeking perfect security instead 
of high rate of interest, as among the safest invest- 
ments offered to the public b 

Kefers to 
Messrs. Hiram Dewing & Son, New York o ity, 
Messrs. Morton, Bliss & Co., New York Ci 
Geo G. Williams, io” of the Cuewinal National 

Sank, New York ¢ 
F. D Gray, Esq. er 4 

pany, Chicago, Ill. 
F. A. Smith, E+q., No. 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass, 
we the Savings Banks and Investors throughout 

e Kast. 

Correspondence Solicited. 


JOUN M. OWENS, President. 
H.A. COFFIN, Trensurer, 


MERCANTILE LOAN & TRUST CO., 


501-503 Delaware St., Kansas City, Mo. 
WE DEAL IN 
MORTGAGE LOANS, COMMERCIAL PAPER, 
BANK STOCKS AND MUNICIPAL BONDS 

make loans for corporations and individual investors, 

bearing 6 per cept., 7 per cent. aud 5 per cent 
References: National Bank of Kansas City; Firs 

National Bank of New York; 

of Chicago; Maverick National Bunk, of Boston. 


10% SYNDICATE INVESTMENTS 102 


With assured large profits, 


8% REAL ESTATE BONDS 8% 


With guaranteed interest and profits. 


8% FIRST MORTGAGES 8% 


City Property, Principal and Interest guaranteed 
secured as are no other mortgages in the market. 








National Safe Deposit Com 





Send for Company Record and Circulars, 


THE WINNER INVESTMENT CO,, 
WILLIAM H, PARMENTER, 
General Agent, 50 State St., Boston, Mana, 


NEBRASKA | LOAN AND. JRUST 00 
Gis, NEBR 

Capital, a300 000. su — * 30,000, 
First Mortgage Keal E state Loans made and cuaran- 
teed. Debentures issued by the Company, secured by 
First Mortgages held by trustees. [nterest payable 
at the Chemical National Bank, New York. co 
better securities offered investors Best of Eastern 
wid Western references furnished if desired. Cor- 
respondence requested, Write fer parth ulars. 

A. L. CLARKE Pres, WEBSTER, Treas. 
O.M.MecFI HINNSY, Vv le e Pres C y W eUSTeR,Cashler. 
HT VY mel een te w allt Aventa, 

KLA SMITH 4) Milk Street, Boston. 


INVESTMENTS IN COUNTY ORDERS 


In amounts from $100 to $25,000. All property in the 
county responsible for payment. Bear 7 Per Cent, 


interest. 
DARLING & ANGELL, 


FARCO, NORTH DAKOTA. 
THE SIOUX city LOAN AND INVEST- 
MENT CO 


10 
SIOUX CITY. & OWA. 

7 PER _ CENT. GUARANTEED CATTLE 
PAPER Kol SAL ES We take from responsible 
farmers six to nine months notes for cattle bought by 
them to be fed for market, taking ample security. 
lhe best references given. Correspondence solicited. 

_ Y ry ™_ 
DENVER 
SAL ESTAT Land within tive miles from 
te the center of Denver mene ap- 

' than land the same aistance trom t nte 
ol any city of its size and importance tn ae 
Every customer who has purchased Keal Estate ¢ : 
during the past five years nas made a protitable in- 
vestinent. Many who have never see Phare property 


vin ‘und fa Gaee pA Be spon 100% 
THE CHAMBERLIN INVESTMENT CO 


SOUTHERN OPPORTUNITIES. 


ATTENTION is called to the large advertise- 
ment of the Nortolk & Western Railroad which 
opps ared in THE INDEPENDENT of July Sd, 
headed “Tc Those Looking tor Manufacturing 
Sites in the South,” giving details of desirable 
locations for fifteen different kinds of manu- 
factures, contiguous to unlimited bard wood, 
pig iron, bar iron, coke, semi-bituminous coal, 
vas coal, glass sand,cotton and wool. ‘The New 
South offers golden opportunities. 

For turther information as to freight rates 
and sources of supply of raw materials, maps 
of the Norfolk & Western Railroad and its ex- 
tensions now under construction, and pam- 
phiets descriptive of the territory tributary to 
its lines, apply to A. POPE, General Freight 
Avent, Roanoke, Va., or to 

CHAS. G. EDDY, 
Vice-President, N. & W. Ry. 


WM. GORDON, 


Real Estate and Investmentsin 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA, 
THE CORN PALACE CITY OF THE WORLD. 


Population, 45,000. 
Acts as agent for capitalists In making safe and 
protitable investments. Write for intormation. 


MAP oF DENVER 


WITH INFORMATION REGARDING 


INVESTMENTS 














HAS. HALLOWELL & CO., BANKER 


DENVER. COLORADO. 








Without loss to investors a good reason for buying 
the Debenture Bouds and Mortgage Loans of the 

AMERICAN INVESTMENT CO. 

CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $06,000. 

Assets, $5,000.000.00. Highest rate of interest con- 
sistent with choicest security. Pamphiets free. Ad- 
dress 

E. 8. ORMSBY, A. L.ORMSBY. ?} Vice- 

President. H. KE. SIMMONS, Presidents, 
10 NASSAU STREET. NEW YORK CITy. 








BANKING COMPANY. 


MIDDLETOWN CONN, 
PAID CAPITAL,..... %600,000. 


Offers 6 percent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of Ist mortgages with the Union Trust 
Company of New York. Amount of issue 
limited by Law, Connecticut Trustees, 
Executors, ete..can invest in these bonds. 

. 

Notice to Investors. 

The uadersicned call your attention to a safe and 
relinble place to invest your money. Kearney, Ne- 
breska, isa growing city in the West and will be the 
largest manufacturing city between Omaha and Den- 
ver. owing to its large water power. Kearneyis the 
only city in the United States of 12.000 population that 
hasten miles of Electric Kailway in operntion and 
under coostruction, ten miles of sewer and twenty 
miles of water mains. Kearney has grown from 3,400 


to 12.006 population intive years. kor full particu. 
lars and printed maps address 


| The Kearney Land aud Investment Co. 


KEARNEY, NEBRASKA. 








BEGAN BUSINESS 1870. 


ITS STOCK IS 
LOANS ARK MADE, 


Our Debentures ave secured by FIRST 
three times the amount loaned on them. 


amounts and short time. 
Jan. 1, 1890, 


ASSFTSs, - - 
CAPITAL AND Surp.us, 





AN UNBLEMISHED RECORD FOR PROMPTNESS IS ESS ENTIAL IN A FINANCIAL AGENT. 


2J.B. WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO. 


Has returned to its investors... 

In 1889 it returned to them 

OWNFD ALMOST ENTIRELY BY ITS OFFICERS, 

DRVOTING THEIR PERSONAL ATTENTION TO ITS BUSINESS (THE VALUE OF THESE 
POINTS CANNOT BE OVERESTIMATED), HENCE THE SUPERIOR RELIABILITY OF ITS SECURITIES, 

No investor in it ever had to wait for money due, take land, or anything but cash in fall. 


MORTGAGES ONLY, 
The Farmers Loan & Trust Co. »of New 
these Mortgages as Trustee for the Bondholders. 

Five Year Bebenture Bonds on hand for prompt delivery. Also Savings Certificates for small 

Write us at Lawrence, Kansas, or 319 Broadway, New York. 

$4,954,920,36 
1,272,464,34 





$11,260,245,26 
1,696,636.57 


WHO RESIDE IN THE DISTRICTS WHERE THE 





on lands worth more than 
York, holds 


HENRY DICKINSON, M’g'r, 














’ GUARANTEED. 
FIRST MORTGAGES 


a 


THE LEWIS INVESTMENT co. 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 
CAPITAL PAID t P $140,000, 
Choice Investinents in the most conservative fleld 
inthe West. Six Per Cent. Guaranteed First Mort. 
wages. Six Per Cent Debenture Bonds. Fifteen 
yerrs’ successful experie re = nd for pamphiets 


GEORGE H. LEWIS, Pre 
ROBERT P. TAY NAKD, Secretary. 


NORTHWESTERN 
GUARANTY LOAN COQ, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Capital paid in, . . $1.000,000 00, 
Debentures, Short-time Notes, Instalment Bonds, 
Correspondeuce solicited, 

L. F. MENAGE, President. 
THOMAS LOWRY, ) 
A.J. DEAN, Vice-Pres'ts, 
W.S. STREETER, ) 


Many men 
how they might 
their profit in 
or Kansas City. 


can look back and see 
invested to 
Chicago, Minneapolis 
How many will look 
ahead and invest in some future great 
city? WHERE? SIOUX FALLS. 
In 1878 its population num- 
PONE i iiiciacemcnewse.norebdead 
In 1888 its population 
TOREROG, . on cic secsese svceccciedOOO 
In 1889 its population was. .15,000 
It is a Railroad Center. 
It is a Commercial Center. 
It is a Manufacturing Center. 
It has a fine water power. 
It has exhaustless quarries of the 
finest building stone in the world. 
Capital invested in new manufactur- 
ing industries for the year 1890, 
already reaches $1,000,000. 
Come and see for yourself, or write 
a NORTHWESTERN INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


_ Sioux Falls, South Dakota, 
Wm. S. WILLIAMS, Hartford, Conn. 


have 


900 











DIVIDENDS. 


CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK, ? 
New YORK, June 20th, Iso. ) 

Qilry- -THIRD) DIVIDEND—TUE DIRECTORS 
of this Bank have to-day declared aSemi-Annua. 

Dividend of THREE (5) PER CENT., free of tax 

payable July 7th, to which date from June 80th the 
transfer books will be closed. 

ALFRED H. 


TIMPSON, Cashier. 


S4TH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND, 
EAST RIVERSAVINGS INSTITUTION 
NO.3 CHA coo, STREET. 

V YORK, June 28th, 1890. 
INTEREST HAS BEEN" DEC LARED FOR THE 
three and six months ending June ‘0th, 1590, upon all 
accounts entitled thereto from tive dollars to three 
thousand dollars, at the rate of THREE AND ONE- 
HALE PER CENT. per annum, payable after July 


Wth, 1590 
WILLIAM H. SLOCUM, President. 
CHARLES A. WHITNEY, Secretary. 
M mabe wt AV SAVINGS BANK. 
AND 3 THIRD AVENUE, 
top YI: Cooper Institute). 
that aS ED 1S52. 
ath DIVIDEND. 
NeW YORK. June 24th, 18). 
INTEREST for the halt year eh June 3th, Is 
at the rate of THREE AND ONE-HA!I F PER CEN 
per annum will be credited to de epositors entitled 
thereto under the bylaws of the bar 
Interest payable Wednesday, July Isth, 1890. Inter- 
est from July Ist on de posits made on or before July 
Wth, . W. SNEDEN., President. 
G.N. CONKLIN, Seovete ry. 








CITIZENS’ INSURANCE C OMPANY or New y YORK, ? 
156 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, Jake Oth, M0.) 
S23”. DIVIDEND,.—A dividend of THREE PER 
> CENT. on the c apital stock, also an interest div- 
idend of THREE AND A HALF PERCENT. on the 
reserved fund, is payable on demand. 
F. M. PARKER, Secretary. 


FARRAGUT FIRE INSURANCE CO.. 


No. 346 Broadway. 
BRANCH OFFICE, 60 CEDAR ST,. 
NEw York, July 8th, 1890, 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE 
this day declared a Semi-Annual Dividend 
of FIVE PERCENT., payable on demand. 
SAMUEL DARBEY, 


PACIFIC FIRE — RANCE COMPANY, 
TH DIVIDEND. 


SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND OF SIX PER 


Cent. is payable on demand at the office of the 





Secretary. 


company, No. 470 Broadway. New York, th July 


18%). 

GEORGE JEREMIAH, Secretary 
Bee D FIRE INSURANCE Co., + 
No. 52 WALLST., NEW YORK, July 8, 1890, | 


Pp IVIDEND OF THREE AND ONE- 
HALF PER CENT. on the capital stock is 
payable on demand. 
ROBERT H. MYERS, Secretary. 


hes L ‘ar SHORE AND MICHIGAN SOUTH- 
AILWAY CO.—TREASURER’S OFFICE, 
Guanve ” TR AL Depot, NEW YORK, une 2th, sd 
The Board of Directors of this Company have this 
day declared a dividend of TWO PER CENT. on its 
Capital Stock, payable at this office on the Ist day of 
August next. The transfer books will be ciosed at 4 
o'clock P.M. on Tuesday, the first day of July next. 
and will be re-opened on the morning of Monday, the 
4th day of Augustnext. E. D. WORCESTER, Treas. 





AMPLE SECURITY'= 


HAVE YOU Quer 


% 


vrox IMPROVED ME Mave invest JOHND.KNOX&CO CO 
FARMS & CITY PROPERTY 
in KANSAS 4000, 000 Investment Bankers & Loan Agents 


Always to be had of us at 6 and 7 per cent. } 
Interest somi-anp semi-an mally. Collected "Ho 
of cost. 


4, DOLLARS .< 





TOPEKA, KANSAS, 
And their Investor's Guide free and rea@ 
Qo? 
v the profitable of the 
ut of this House, 





———_——_—_—_—_—_—— 


ELECTION. 


THE NATIONAL PARK BANK ov New York, | 
Juty 7th, sm. 5 
T A MEETING OF THE BOARD OF DIRECT- 
ors of this bank, held on Friday, June 20th, 18%), 
Mr. Ebenezer K. Wright was unanimously elected 
President, Mr. James H. Parker, Vice-President,and 
Mr. Arthur Leary, Second Vice-President. 
GEORGE 8, HICKOK, Cashier, 
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Commercial. 
THE DRY GOODS TRADE. 


DURING the early part of the week the 
market wore a decidedly quiet appearance; 
but later on, with a corsiderable influx of 
out-of-town buyers, a fair degree of activ- 
ity was noticeable. The demand bas been 
rather more diversified than usual, there 
being pretty large re-assortment orders 
induced by the hot wave, as well as the 
normal buying of goods for fall trade, 
these being shown in more extensive as- 
sortment than hitherto. In addition com- 
mission houses were busy charging up 
and making deliveries on account of pre- 
vious transactions, buyers being very 
urgent in their desires to have their pur- 
chases forwarded with as little delay as 
possible. The jobbing trade has been 
without particular feature beyond an ex- 
ceptionally good distribution for the time 
of year of light summer fabrics. The 
market for foreign goods has been inact- 
ive, buyers and sellers being apart in 
their views, owing to the delay in tariff 
legislation raising some doubts as to the 
ultimate passage of the tariff bill, 


COTTON GOODS, 


Staple cotton goods have been in mod- 
erate request at first hands as a rule, with 
an exception in the instance of bleached 
shirtings, these despite the large business 
done a month or so ago, being in active 
demand. Prices of plain and colored 
cottons are firm with a hardening ten- 
dency in some make of denims. Print 
cloths are featureless, a light business 
being reported during the week at the 
unchanged prices of 3c. for 64x64’s and 3c. 
per yard for 56x60’s. Dark prints, ging- 
hams, etc., have been in good request, 
and as all the leading lines of fall makes 
are now opened, orders have reached a 
fairly large total at first hands with job- 
bers well employed also. In addition to 
those previously reported, the following 
prices have been made: 

Cotton Flannels.-—Messrs. Dana, Tucker 
& Co. have made prices for Nashua cotton 
flannels as follows: Nashua brownGG, 6c; 
do FF, 7c; do EE, 74c: do DD, 8c: do C, 
8tc: do B, 9c: do A, 94c, do AAA, 10c; do 
X, 104c; do LX, lic: do XL, 12c; do XX, 
13c; doXXL, 14c; do XXX, 15c;do XXXX, 
l7c. Nashua bleached GG, 74c: do FF, 8c; 
do EE, 83c; do DD, 9c; do C, 94e; do B. 
10c; do A, 104e; do AAA, !1e; do X. 114¢; 
do LX none; do XL, 18c; do XX, 14¢; do 
XXL. 15¢; do XXX, 16c¢; do XXXX, 18c. 

Garner & Co,’s Prints.—Messrs. Garner 
& Co. made the following prices: Del. 
Marine fancy prints, 6c; do mourning, 6c: 
Argentine grays, 6c; Steel River grays, 6c: 
Garner & Co,’s mournings. 6c; Harmony 
fancy prints, 5c; Charter Oak do do, 5c: 
Ranapo do do, 44c; and Garner & Co,’s 
satine prints, 6c. 

Denny, Poor & Co.’s Prints.— Messrs. 
Denny, Poor & Co, made prices of prints 
as follows: Orion robes, 54c; Clarion do, 
5c: Lodi prints, 5c; Berwick do, 44c; Pon- 
tico do, 33c; Passaic do, 6c. 

WOOLEN GOODS, 


Wool and worsted dress goods were in 
good demand for the fall trade, and con- 
siderable shipments were made on ac- 
count of back orders. In men’s wear 
woolens the demand for spring styles, 
‘assimeres and popular makes of union 
and cotton warp descriptions, etc., was 
fairly good, but heavy goods were in 
slow, duplicating request. Worsted suit- 
ings are not fully displayed for the spring 
trade yet, and buyers are acting conserva- 
tively in consequence. Miscellaneous 
woolens were quiet throughout with an 
entire absence of noteworthy features. 











READING NOTICES. 
TO OUR READERS. 
UNDOUBTEDLY @ majority of the readers 
of THE INDEPENDENT enjoy a summer vaca- 
tion during which they desire to have the 
benefit of THE INDEPENDENT. It will give us 
great pleasure to make as many changesin 
addresses as may be desired if the subscriber 
will simply send us a postal card stating 
present and desired address. 
THE INDEPENDENT will print during 
the summer some very able papers fully 








sustaining its unapproached reputation as 
the * largest, ablest and best weekly in the 
world.”’ 

For the benefit of both new and old sub- 
scribers, we have arranged a table of 
rates whereby THE INDEPENDENT can be 
secured at less than the regular subscrip- 
tion rate of $3.00 a year. 

By taking advantage of the club rates, as 
given below, subscribers ean secure THE IN- 
DEPENDENT at a merely nominal expense of 
from four to six cents a week. A very 
large proportion of our old subscribers re- 
new for from two to five years, and we in- 
vite new subscribers to give the club rates 
their serious consideration. 


CLUB RATES, 


Two Subscriptions........... $2.50 each. 
Three - sania tchaaetela 233 “ 
Four - wanna 
Fivwor mere —ooccve csses $e * 


Regular rate, $3.00. 

Subscribers are requested to remit direct 
Lo us instead of doing so through postmas- 
ters or subscription agents, as very often 
time is saved and perhaps the loss of one 
or two numbers of the paper. 

THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to sub- 
scribers after the expiration of the ume 
paid for. If, however, it is not convenient 
forasubscriber to remit promptly at the 
expiration of his subscription, we will take 
pleasure in continuing the paper upon re- 
ceipt of a postal-card request. 

Our Clubbing List with other periodicals 
for 1890 will be sent free to any cne who de- 
sires to subscribe for any other papers or 
magazines in connection with THE INDE- 
PENDENT. 


- 
e 





FIRST MORTGAGES can be placed on Minneapolis. 
Minn., property netting from six to eight per cent 
per anuum with certified titles, and we know of 
scarcely any better investment for money than this. 
Messrs. Marsh and Bartiett, 524 Hennepin Avenue, 
Minneapolis, invite our readers to correspond with 
them and investigate their references. 

sieaas. © ees - 


BEING ip Saratoga recently, we noticed that the 
Grand Union Hotel and cottages with its magnificent 
grounds were being placed in order and the Hotel is 
now open for the season. There hus been an entire 
change in its management,and our readers who visit 
Saratega will do well to bear this in mind, and we 
can assure them that the new managers will do 
everything in their power to increase the high repu- 
tation in which the Grand Union has heretotore 
been held. 





THE Hamburg-American Steam Packet Company 
have somewhat recently placed on the route between 
New York and Hamburg two magnificent ships, the 
“Columbia” and the “Augusta Victoria.’ These 
ships are about 10,000 tons, constructed throughout of 
mild steel, and fitted with twin triple expansion en- 
gines of 12,500 horse power. They are 46) Feet long, 5 
feet broad and 39 feet deep. There are four decks. 
and accommodations are provided for ‘4 first-ciass 
passengers. The decorations throughout are of the 
most sumptuous and lavish character. The ships are 
lighted with electric lights, and every provision has 
been made which experience suggests and permits 
for the safety, comfort and luxury of their passengers 

itneesveidnioni Mat ah 


AN advertisement of unusual! interest will be 
found in our financial advertising columns to which 
the attention of investors is invited, Messrs Procter 
and Gamble ot Cincinnati, have taken steps to trans- 
fer their firm intoacompany incor porated under the 
laws of New Jersey, ano offer the capital stock, 
$4,500,000 divided ints 22.40 shares each of eight per 
cent. preferred stock and common stock tozether 
2.000 first mortgage six per cent. bonds of onc 
sand dollars each. Messrs. Procter and Gamble's 
average profits during the past three years have been 
$500.000 per annum, sufficient to pay six per cent. on 
the bonds, eight per cent. on the preferred stock, 
twelve per cent. on $1,250,000 of common stock not 
held by the vendors, all salaries, and leaves a sur- 
plus. 











THE Nebraska Mortgage and Investment Company, 
located at Fremont, Nebraska. has a paid-up capital 
of $250,000. It issues seven per cent. tirst mortvage 
bonds secured by mortgages on real estate in one of 
the richest agricultural sections in the great West. 
Interest on these bonds is payable semi-annually in 
New York City. The Company also sellssix per cent. 
mortgage bonds, which they guarantee. The officers 
of this Company have had fifteen years’ successful 
experience. The loans are all selected by them, and 
their aim has been and is to do a conservative, care- 
ful and safe business. This Company also procures 
short-time paper, running from three to twelve 
months, suitable for banks. Our readers will do well 
to write to the Company for full information regard- 
ing investments. One of the editors of THe INDE- 
PENDENT recentiy had occasion to visit Fremont and 
does not hesitate to speak well of the standing of the 
Company. Under the directiou of Geo. W.E Dor- 
sey, President, and C. H, To: crav. Vice-President and 
Manager, the affairs of the Nebraska Mortgage nda 
Investment Company are sure to be well managed, 

oo 


CHURCH, SHOE-STORE AND 
FURNITURE. 

SPECTAL attention is invited tothe advertisement 
of Messrs. A.B. & BE. L. shaw, 27 Sudburry Street. Bos- 
ton, manufacturers and dealers in Church Furniture 
(established in 17st), embracing settees, plain and 
perforat) d, pulpits and pulpit chairs, Bible stands 
reading-desks. communion tables, baptismal font« 
etc. Alsoto their large stock of parlor and library 
chairs, shoe-store settees—s'ngle and double - new 
styles, lodge and club furniture, ete. 

Jjandsomely illustrated price-list 
will be sent free, on application. 

Spectal attention of the trade 1s invited to the stock 
of this old and reliable firm. 

Their goods may now be found in most of the lead- 
ing furntiure establishments of the country. Cor- 
responde.ce is solicited, and the very best attention 
given to orders. , 

We have known and dealt with this popular es- 
tablishment for a score of years,or more, and belleve 
its respected and responsible proprietors are worthy 
of all confidence. 

ee eee 

Mk. A. A, KNIGHT, of Tacoma, Washington, whose 
mivertisement appears in our tinancial advertising 
columns, is an attorney-at-law at that city and is also 
one of the directors of the National Bank of Tacoma 
capital $500,000, itbeing the largest national bank in 
the State. 

Mr. wnight piaces loans on Tacoma and Pierce 
County real estate, netting the investor ten per cent. 
Rea! estate in Tacoma and vicinity, on account of the 
rapid crowtn of the poe has been and is advancing 
rapidly in value, #nd safe and desiravle loans can be 
piseed, Gee ayy — Per cent. Our readers will 
do well to write to Mr. Knight for particul eg: - 
ing investments in Tacoma. ee 
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nk’s Patent Reflectors 
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Appear to the best ada- 
vantage when shod in 
go d fitting shoes, and 
it suitsthe weurer best 


ifsuch shoes can be obtained at moderate cost. Send 
your address to us for a description of FARGO'’S 

2.50 LADIES’ BOOT, made in all styles. 
A PAMPHLET OF COMIC ILLUSTRATIONS, OR A 
POCKET MIRROR WILL BE SENT TO EACH IN- 
Quiker, C. H. FARGO & CO., Chicago, Il. 


THE 
Armstrong Mfg: Oo- 
242 Canal 8t. N.Y. 
Factory, Bridgeport Ct 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


The Celebrated 


Duplex Ventilated 
GARTERS 
dhe garter shoulda measure taree and 
inches less than the limb. ARMLETS. 
Imitators are now placing an inferior 
article upon the market. Get the genuine 
reliable goods and take none without our 
Trade Mark which is on all of our Boxes 
and also on the clasp of every Garter 
Sample pair sent on receipt of 25c. by 


The ARMSTRONG MPG. 00., Bridgeport, Conn 
HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 

















we. BY ARMSTRONG 











GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Saratoga Springs, 
UNDER THE NEW MANAGEMENT, 
IS OPEN FOR THE SEASON 
TO OCTOBER 1. 
GEORGE 8. ADAMS, Manager. 


Union Square Hotel 
UNION SQUARE 

OORNER 15TH STREET NEW YORK 

DAM & DeREVERE Props. 


Hotel Brunswick 
BOSTON, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, 
PROPRIETORS, 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


AND 


Taylor’s Restaurant, 





WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUN 
TRY MERCHANTS. 
[For the week ending Saturday, July 12th, 1890.) 





COFFEE. 
ies 5. atckkain acces taneee ath ween snbewad 2 @32 
Java ‘ by Bas] 
Maracainio..........0..0. Lgaar% 
Lacuayra eazy 
Si Niaessawesen REE HE TER Ig Gig 
rEA. 
Oolong, Medium to Finest.............. 6 @ 7% 
Japan, 7 7 ase CL 
Young tyson. ie ee ee “4 @ 7 
yson. ” vee? Weer oF OC 
English Breakfast. w waaaitecstalas 6 @ 7 
MOLASSES. 
New Orleans Fancv...... 2 @5 
“2 rime to Choice 42 aM 
Porto Rico. Fancy ....42 @ed 
English Islana ececee cvcseccesesooe Gum 
FISH. 
Mackerel, Fancy No. 1, ® bbl. (180 Ibe).... $25 00 
i Sea Coast No.2 per bb) (250 Ibe), 25 00 
Cod fish. boneiess. ©) TD. boxes, BM....... 7h 
“s in rolls, 35 TD boxes, # DB. os ivy 
Halibut, Iceiand, smoked, # B............ MW 
Herring, Medium, acaied. 8 box........... 7 
PROVISIONS, 
PoRK 


New, Meas : ... $132 @$13 75 
Extra Prime, one see m wn 
Cheer MRO... ccccosce soccceeee BO GOB 





Situ cunkeds cowsnineneass IZ @ 15 0 
BEEF: 
ss 5 acnewbidwe 655 @ 7 
Packet, per bb).............. ” @ *uW 
Cur MEaTs: 
Smoked Hams............ eves 1040 ii 
os Shoulders........... . L£4o 6 
Dressed Hogs.... anes 5%e@ hy 
BUTTER, 
Gilt Edge Fresh erm’y. tubs........ oe = @ W 
rime Creamery, tubs..........6....+.+ — @ 
Choice Dairy, tubs....... CR A: am is 
Western, ordinary to good, tubs....... 14 @ 6 
TS. swabedvonkenan Kontte®. Camere We 
CHEESE, 

Fancy Cream. sma!!........ cegatuewke —@ 0% 
_ 8 806——seaee ccccgescoce™ Ge ED 
Good Value, about 401b. boxes.........—@ 7% 
a RR 9 eer soso @ 18 
LARD. 

Wooden pails, 0 Ibs., @ B® ... . .........-. 814 
; rE eee ore gone csageee 1% 
Wooden tubs of 0 Ibs 7 
Tin tubs of Wibs...... . ..... ik imal x 





the most powertul fe 

ghoapest, and best ight known 

forC pen. Sreces, Seam, Se 
ete. 


a . Send si 
Get circular & estimate A liberal 
discount to churches & the trade 
\matations. 


Don't be deceived 
1.P. FRINK, Pear! 8t.,N.Y. 


Established 1857. 


TYPE, PRESSES AND MATERIALS 
VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO. 
“Strong Slat” Cases and Cabinets, Chases, Stands, etc. 

: COMPLETE vuTH TS. . 
Engravers’ SUBEAT, Mochinists 


NL 





S Spruce Street, New York: 





Jusurance. 
ANOTHER OLD COMPANY. 


THE Actuary of the Presbyterian Minis- 
ters’ Fund Society, already sketched in 
this column, writes to correct a state- 
ment of Mr. J. W. Guiteau that the old- 
est life company in Great Britain is the 
Equitable, which dates.trom 1762 and a 
mention by him of the Mutual as the old- 
est American company. This note in 
correction cites the London Assurance 
Corporation, dating from 1720, which in 
I887 took in new premiums of $36,400 
and total premiums of $711,740, and had 
in its Life department at the end of the 
year assets of $9,176,380; also the Royal 
Exchange, dating from 1720, and report- 
ing for 1887 premiums not far in amount 
from those just mentioned and assets of 
$10,147,960, 

Before us is the last statement of the 
Corporation for the Relief of the Widows 
and Children of Clergymen in the Com- 
munion of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the Commonwealth of Penn- 
founded in 1769, 
covering the two then royal colonies of 
New Jersey and New York, and the prov- 
ince of Pennsylvania; and in 1707 the 
Legislature of 


sylvania. This was 


Pennsylvania granted 


to the citizens of that State a separate 


charter, under which operations have 
continued until now, The report 


says of it: 


been 


“Ttis and always bas been solely an Insti- 
tution for the benefit of the widows and 
children of clergymen, It is a Life Insur 
ance Company io its form only, and for the 
purpose of fixing a certain sum which the 
families of the insured will at once and of 
course receive, leaving further benefits de- 
pendent upou the ability of the Society on 
the one hand, and the needs of the benetici- 
aries on the other. 

“The appended Table of Rates will show 
how exceedingly liberal the Corporation is 
in itsterms. It it relied upon its business 
alone, as this is necessarily very small, it 
could not maintain these rates, but as it 
has a very large surplus, itas believed that 
it can do so, with perfect safety to the in 
sured, 

“As the object of the Society is one of 
simple beneficence, the intent of making 
these low rates is to induce the clergy to 
come in and eyjoy its advantages. It was 
founded to help the widows and orphans of 
clergymen, and if the Clergy will vive it 
the opportunity to do their families good it 


will not fail to use this privilege.’’ 
No member has received or 


Claimed any compensation for personal 


ever 


service in any capacity, and compensa- 
tion is forbidden by the by-laws; the 
business is, therefore, done at the mini- 
mum of cost, and there is evidently no 
expense for agencies, for** the acting Com- 
mittee meets monthly to consider all ap- 
plications for insurance.” It has long 
been the custom to present, at the annual 
May meeting, a paid-up policy to all 
members who have paid regularly their 
annual premiums for about fifteen years, 
The following comparison of rates is 
given for $1,000 for life: 


ow .. $23 OO 22 70 Sin iw 
“0 . b2 20 ow) 4 
fi) . KOO 47 1s 4 00 
ou ;: ree 76 68 Mw 


The lowest here are the figures of the 
Corporation, the others being those of two 
large companies, and on account of the 
just-meniioned custom to present paid-up 
policies in fifteen years the report claims 
that a fairer comparison would be with the 
rates of those companies on policies paid 
up in fifteen years, which it makes thus: 


39 $6 $35 76 $14 0) 
40 : 16 ow 4h 33 24 WO 
Mw Pi 62 A) Yi ™ OO 
rh . w) 00 HK 10 i 30 


These rates, with the admission above 
quoted that they are of themselves im- 
practicably low, suggests an examination 
of the balance sheet May 6th, from which 
it appears that the assets consist of $222,- 
518 in real estate and ground rents at 
market value, $343,800 on mortgages, and 
$15,745 in cash, a total of $582,064; that 
the liabilities are $319,715 * policies of 
endowment,” $2,677 * policies of annu- 
itants in expectancy,” $2,887 depo-ite on 
interest, and $76 value of annuity now 
payable; surplus, 256,719. During the 
last year $10,144 was paid on legal claims 


apenas 
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and $11,100 on gratuities voted at the 
annual meeting in May, 1889. We make 
further extracts from the document be- 
low: 


“After all the charges of the year have 
been provided for, ‘so much of the surplus 
interest or profit as the Corporation shall 
see fit is addedto the funds, and the re- 
mainder 1s applied, as the Corporation 
thinks just,’ to the benefit of those widows 
and orphans who are on its lists, according 
to their needs and requirements. In some 
cases the sum given is the sole support of 
Ivquiries are carefully and 
as to the circum- 

beneficiaries, and the 
case are in accordance with 
This *‘ Remainder’ forthe past 
page 7 under the head of 


the recipient. 
quiet'y made every year 
stances of the sums 
voted in each 
the reports. 
year appears on 
Gratuities.’ 

“The moral certainty of sharing in this 
‘Remainder’ very much outweighs the 
benefits derived from the deduction from 
premiums made by dividends by the ordi 
nary life-insurance corporation. 

‘Tho thisis an lIostitution of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania, yet Clergy re- 
moving from the State can continue to pay 
their yearly premium. They will still be 
entitled toall the privileges granted to 
Theie widows aud children will 
annual distribution of the sur- 
done had they 


residents. 
share in the 
plus, as they would have 
never removed, 

‘Finally, the clergyman insured 
tain that his widow and children will re 
ceive what is promised to be paid to them, 
and for which he has himself paid what has 
been agreed upon as a full equivalent; and 
in addition, when needed, such further sum 
or sums as may from time to time be voted 
by the Corporation,” 


is cer- 


The following resolution, passed some 
years ago, still remains in force: 

* Resolved, That the Corporation hereby 
authorize the Acting Committee, at any 
time after two annual payments shall have 
made on a Policy of Kndownent, to 
accept the surrender thereof, while the 
policy remains in force, and to issue to the 
holder in lieu thereof, an equivalent Paid- 
up Policy, such as would be purchased by 
1sum not exceeding in amount the sum of 
the premiums theretofore paid, 
with the net interest earned by the Corpo- 
ration upon them,” 


been 


together 


Any reader who may wish more detail- 
ed information, or a copy of the report, 
can probably obtain it by addressing the 
Secretary, Mr. Francis C. Yarnell, 22 
South Third Street, Poiladelphia, 

‘ il o 
A CORRECTION re. THE PRESBY- 
TERIAN MINISTERS’ FUND. 

THE 
of thiscompany explains itself. 
the paragraph about a possible claim by 





following note from the Actuary 
Of course 


the assessment societies of a kinship with 
this company was not intended to admit 
—and certainly 1tseems to expressly deny 
of the slightest founda- 
tion for such a claim: 


the existence 


I waat to thank you for the full and grat- 
ifying notice of the Presbyterian Ministers’ 
Fund in this week’s issue of THE INDEPEND 
ENT. lL have but one regret aud one criti- 
cism to make, ‘The that your 
compositor bas omitted a 2, making our 
payments to members 36,230 instead ot $26,- 
230 during LS&v. 

The criticism (which is really more of a 
regret also) is what is said by the Editor as 
to the possible claim of the Assessment So- 
cieties. We always issued Level 
Premium contracts, Even the first policy 
from which you quote shows that. ‘Tne 
clause about the extra rate on second and 
subsequent marriages being to provide tor 
the possibility (probability) of these wives 
being younger. As I state on page 10 of 
the Transuctious of the Actuarial Society, 
our first rates were based on the hypothesis 
of De Moivre. Later the Northampton 
Tables were used (p. 11). In 1851 the Car- 
lisle Table was adopted, and in 1875 the 
American ‘T'abie was called into play (p. 12). 

If you have a copy of the report of the 
Insurance Commissioner of Pennsylvania, 
you will see that we are classed as an “old 
line’’ corporation. 

We have repudiated always the assess- 
ment theory. Before the incorporation of 
the Fund the Synod of Philadelphia tried 
something on the assessment plan, but it 
did not work. 

Please excuse the length of this; but I 
feel sure you would like to know our posi- 
tion on this suoject, born of a firm convic- 
tion and experience had over 130 years ago. 

Very truly yours, 
RoBERT P, FIELD, Actuary. 


regret is 


have 





P.S. I sball be glad to give any infor- 
mation in my power to any one desiring it. 
Iinclose a short statement as a sort of 
addenda, 


Our experience shows the following: 


We have received from our poticy- 
holders including certain sums de- 
posited to secure assurance and An- 
nuities for Pastors, Professors and 
Secretaries of some o( the Church 
Boards. y 

We have already paid out to their 
bencticiaries and themselves 

Our assets as stated 


$533,004 46 
$505,754 62 

379.434 63 
$885,189 15 


% per 
of the re- 


This represents respectively 
cent., and 165 per cent 
ceipts 

The deposits mentioned amount, with 
some premiums paid to supplement 
them, to 

The Annuities and Assurances paid 
on account of this have been 


$5,809 47 
$50,075 79 


How much good could be done by more 
such deposits ! 


—_—_ _ > 


““MORAL—INSURE IN ETC.” 


WE suppose nobody is surprised to read 
that Commissioner Fyler finds the Trav- 
elers’ ‘‘ sound,” as the result of his three 
months’ examination just completed. He 
reports assets, $12,495 993; liabilities, 
$9 249,084: surplus, $3,246,908, which 
jast 1s $894 466 more than the Company 
itself clanmed, He says: 

“The Company is entitled, in point of 
assets, income and number insured, to-the 
twin bovor of being the largest and most 
successful accident and purely stock life 
insurance company in the world. Repre- 
sentations fur the purpose of discrediting 
its anpnal statements and aspersing the 
integrity of its management have been 
widely circulated. So far as this Depart - 
meut bas been able to discover during an 
exhaustive inguiry into the affairs of this 
company, these representatious seem to 
have been inspired by malice, and have not 
been found to be true.”’ 





IN SURAN CE. 


1851, THE 1890 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

39 Years of Succesful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 


Every policy-holder a stockholder and entitled to 
partic ipate in distributions of surplus. 
1e Mass, non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
me... sins the most liberal fe. atures ever before offer- 
ed. Examine its merits before insuriag your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 
M. V. B. EDCERLY, President. 


HENRY 8S. LEE, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HAL L, Secretary. 


WASHINGTON 


LIFE INS, CO. OF NEW YORK. 
W. A. Brewer: Jr., Prest, 


ASSETS, $10,500,000 








Guaranteed C ash Val- 


t inrest ricted residence, 
ncoutestable Policies. 
it e Contracts. 
diate Settlement 
ot t laims. 









OFFICE: 
2! | Courtiandt § St. 


STATE MUTUAL 


Life Assurance Company of 
Worcester, Mass. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, 1890. 


die aieekensnenby: Saeannue’ $4, 659,204 P+ 
4,503,311 0 


SURPLUS (Mass, Standard)..... $855,893 46 
Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
 — nes sd by the Massachussetts Non-forfeiture 


ORK OFFICE, 159 Broadway 
“NEW ¥ ANDKK™MON, (len. Ag’. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


Fost Office Square. Boston. Massachusetts, 
ASSETS, Dec. 31st, 1SSS. .. S19 Khmig yt 45 
LIABILITIES SS,345 S72 

~9a,456.180 98 73 


LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are ts- 
sued at the life rate premium. 

Annual Cash distrinutions are paid upon all 

licies. 
ey very policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
der and paid-up insurance values to which the in- 
sured is entitiea vy the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphie‘s, rates and vaiues for any age senton ap- 
plication to the company’s Office, 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 

JOS. M. GIBBENS, Vice.-Pres, 
8S. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. 8B. TURNER, Aast. Seo. 

THE 
AMERI- 

CAN 
FIRE 
INSUR- 

ANCE 

=” 00, 

Philadelphia 
. ATEMENT. 

























Cash ca) 
Reserve tor. 


reinsurance and al 
Surplus over Tall Liabilities. . 


Gekarmac a8 ‘Esme 





Qeounsty FROM LOSS BY BURGLARY, 
KOBBERY, FIRE OR ACCIDENT, 


THE FIDELITY 


Insurance, Trust, and Safe Deposit 
Company, of Philadelphia, 


IN ITS* 


NEW MARBLE FiRE-PROOF BUILDING, 
Nos. 325-331 CHESTNUT STREET. 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


CAPITAL 
SURPLUS. 


SECURITIES AND VALUABL 03 ot ores ry descrip- 
tion, including BONDS and STOCKS, PLATE, JEW- 
ELRY, DEEDS, etc., taken for SAF e KEE PING, ON 
SPECIAL GUARANTY, AT THE LOWEST RATES 
VAULT DOORS GUARDED BY THE YALE AND 

ALL TIME LOCKS, 

The Compar t. also rent SAFES INSIDE ITS 
BU HGLAIL PROOF VAULTS at prices varying from 
#15 to $75, according to size. An extra size for corpora- 
tions and bankers; also desirable safes in upper 
vaults for $10. peome and desks adjoining vaults pro- 
vided for safe Ken 

DEPOSITS ‘OF “tox 4 pa EIVED ON 
IN 


INCOME COL eC TED AND a MITTED FORA 


— RATE “ nA 
The Company acts as E pyre ADMINISTRA- 
TOK and GUA ARDIAN, and RECEIVES and EXE 
CUTES TRUSTS of every description,from the Courts 
c 7 * one, ane bn nena als. 
NDs and INVESTMENTS are kept 
mS. an Aan. from the assets of the Company. 
As additional security, the Company has a Special 
Trust capital of $1,000,000, primarily responsible for 
its trust ebligations. 
WILLS KECE at kp FOR re og sY KEPT 


At PHEN 


2,000,000 ro 
2,000,000 00 








Preside 
. Vie ox! and. in charge of 
the Trust Department. 
ROBERT Bs ATTERSON, Treas. and Sec. 
CHARLES ATHERTON, Assistant Treasurer. 
&. L. WRIGHT, Jr., Assistant Secretary. 


DIRECTORS: 
Stephen A. Caldwell, John B. Gest, 
Edward W. Clark, Edward T. Steel, 
George F. Tyler, Thomas Drake, 
Henry C. Gibsoz. Thomas McKean, 
William H. Merrick. Griscom, 


Cc. 
John C. Bullitt 


In stre ngth of organization, and in every- 
thing which contributes to the security 
and cheapness of Life Insurance, 
this Company stands unrivaled, 


PROVIDENT 
LIFE AND TRUST CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Insurance in force. .$72,000,000 


LOW DEATH RATE. 


The rate of mortatity is less than that of any other 
company, and the dividends arising from that source 
will be correspondingly larger. The exhaustive re- 
port published by the Company, covering an experi- 
ence of twenty years, shows that the number of 
deaths was one-third less than the number which 
should have occurred in accordance with the indica- 
tions of the American Experience Table of Mortality. 
Such a percentage of gain was never before realized. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, January 24th, 1890. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs on 
the 3lst of December, 1589. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1859, to 5ist December, 1#59.... 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ‘Ist 
De, TEE, coctcce cians - 1,386,134 87 


cesses $9,502,764 27 


$4,116,629 40 





Total Marine Premiums, 


seeeeres 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1889, to 3Ist December, 1889,............... $4,144,943 13 
Losses paid during the same — 
. $2,553,606 44 
Returns of Premi- 
ums and Expenses $705,957 75 
The Company has the following Assets, 
viz.: 
United States and State of New York 
stock, City, Bank and other Stocks...... $7,274,315 00 





Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,084,400 LO 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 

Sk ee 1,024,000 00 
Premium Notes and Bills Rece vable. eoee 1,452,990 26 
Caste tt BARR, econ ccscese cooveseseses co eocese 271,8.1 00 





AMOUDL, .....ceeeee ++ ceeneee $12,107,576 28 

Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
egal represenatives on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1885 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
egal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the nct 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3lst December, 189, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the si>th of May next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
J. D. JONES JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHAS. D. LEVERIC 
A. A. RAVEN, . DENTON STH 
JOSEPH H.CHAPMAN BBW. FLOYD-JONES, 
JAMES LOW, GEORGE H. xY,, 
WM. STURGIS, LAWR INCE MANURE, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, WALDKON P. BROWN, 
EDMUND W. COKLIES, ANSON W, HARD, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, ' ISAAC BELL, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB," THOMAS MAITLAND, 
HORACE GRAY, IKA BURS Ley 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, JAMES A. HEWLETT, 
JOHN L. RIKER, GEOKGE L. NICHOLS, 
GEORGE BLIss, GUSTAV NCK 
C A. HAND, ILLIAM G. ‘BOULTON 
JOHN D HEWLE RUSSELL H. 10aD EY 
CHARLES P. B BURDETT, JOoRP HL AGO 
HENRY E. HAW GEORG W CAMPBELL, 
CHAS. H. MA MARSHALL, RNON H. BROWN, 


= 
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The 30th 


Annual Statement 


of the 


F:quitable 
Life 


Assurance 
Society 


may be obtained on ap- 
plication. The follow- 
ing are the principal 
items of the account: 


ASSETS, . $107,150,309 
LIABILITIES, 84,329,235 
SURPLUS, . $22,821,074 


Income, $30,303,288 
Paid Policyholders$11,842,858 


In 1889. 


New Assurance, $175,264,100 


(utstanding Business, 

$631,016,606. 

Send for Illustra- 
tions of the Society’s 
Twenty-Year Tontine 
policies, showing at 
maturity cash surren- 
der values equal toa 

return of all pre- 
miums paid, with 
compound interest ot 
from 3 to 5 per cent. 


per annum added. 





lhe free | 
J ontine 


Policy is a szmfple 
promise to pay, and 
has 20 conditions on 


the back. 


PGs eandaS on sytotbar.n 2 a tenstd ahd Seneke:., 






Brits 


i RE ania Kah St ie cent ie iS 





The Societyalso issuesa \ 


Bond 


under which a safe 
and profitable invest- 
MENT is combined with 
the most liberal form 
of LIFE ASSURANCE 
extant. 

This bond is payable 
at maturity in cash or 
may be extended at 
interest. 


Henry B, Hyde, President. 
J. W. Alexander, Vice-Prest. 
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STATEMENT 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Pacsioenr, 
For the year ending December 31st, 1889. 





Assets, + . . . . . . . $136,401,328 o2 


Increase in Assets, . . . . . . . $10,319,174 46 


Ss . 7 . . . . . . . . 7 $9,657,248 44 
_ in Cyr 7 . . . . . . $1, 717,184 81 
Receipts, . . . . . . ° . $31, 119, 019 62 
Increase during year, _ “« »: -«- - -« $4,903,087 16 


Paid Policy -Holders, . . . . . . . ‘ 8 1 5,200,608 38 


Increase during _— . . . . . . $473,068 16 
Risks assumed, ° e ° ° e ° « $151,602, 483 37 
Increase during year, a oar ee ee ee $48,388,222 05 


Risks in force, . . . «© « « « « « $565,949,933 92 
Increase during year, e e a” ° ° $83,524, 749 56 


Policies in force, . . . - . . . . . 182,310 
Increase ear, . . . . . e 23,94 1 
Policies written in 1889, . . . . . . . 44,577 
over 1 88s, . . . . . . . 1 1,97 1 





THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


Real Estate and Bond & Mortgage Loans, ‘ ° $69,361,913 13 
United States Bonds and other Securities, | ; . - $50,323,469 81 


- Loans on Collateral Securities, ° ° ° . ° $9,845,500 00 
Cash in Banks and Trust Comps s at interest, . . $2,988,632 79 
Interest accrued, Premiums rred and in transit,etc. $3,881,812 29 





$136,401,328 O2 
Liabilities (including Reserve at 4°/:), $126,744,079 58 


I have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 
A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor. 


From the Surplus above stated a dividend will be apportioned as usual. 














Risk Risk 
Assumed. Gunning, Assets. Surplus. 
1884..... $34,681,420... ...$85 .. ++. -$108,876,178 51.......$4,743,771 
1885..... 46,507,139....... 368,981,441...... 108,908,967 51.... 


1886 56,832,719....... 393,809,203...... 114,181,963 24...... 5,643,568 
1887..... 69,457,468....... 427,628,983...... 118,806,851 88...... 6,294,442 
1888..... 108, 214,261... ere 482,125,184...... 126,082,153 56...... 7,940,063 
1889..... 151,602,483....... 565, 949, 934,..... 186,401,328 02...... 9,657,248 


New York, January 29th, 1890, 





BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


Outver Harriman, S. Van RENSSELAER CruGEr, jpe. W. Avucuincioss, 
Henry W. Smiru, Cuarces R. HENDERSON, HEODORE MorForD, 
Samuet D, Bascock, Ropert OLYPHANT, Gerorce Buss, Wittiam Bascock, 
Grorce S. Cor, Georce F, Baker, Rurus W. Pecxnam, Preston B. Piums, 
Ricuharp A. McCurpy,| Jos. THompson, « Hopart Herrick, Wiiuiam D. WasHBurN, 
— C, Hovpen, UDLEY OLCoTT, m. P. Dixon, Stuyvesant Fisu, 
ERMANN C. VON Post,| FREDERIC CROMWELL,) RosBerT A. GRANNISS, | Avuocustus D, Jumuarp 
ALExanperR H, Ricz, —— T. Davies, Nicuoras C. Miter, Cuaries E. Mirrer, 
Lewis May, OBERT SEWELL, Henry H. Rocers, James W, Husrep. 


Samuet E, Sprouts, 
Lucius Rosinson, 


ROBERT A, GRANNISS, <= - 


ISAAC F, LLOYD, 2d Vice-President, 
A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor, 


Vice-President. 


WILLIAM J. EASTON, Secretary. 
FREDERICK SCHROEDER, Assist. Secty. 





EMORY McCLINTOCK, LL.D., F. I. A., Actuary. 
JOHN TATLOCK, Jr., Assistant Actuary. CHARLES Bb, PERRY, od Assistant Actuary. 
FREDERIC CROMWELL, - - - Treasurer. 
JOHN A, FONDA, Assistant Treasurer. WILLIAM P, SANDS, Casl.ier, 
EDWARD P. HOLDEN, Assistant Cashier. 


WILLIAM G, DAVIES, Solicitor. WILLIAM W. RICHARDS, Comptroller. 
Mepicat Dieectors 


GUSTAVUS 8, WINSTON, M.D. WALTER R, GILLETTE, M.D., E. J. MARSH, M.D 





Continental | 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


OFFICES, (NEW YORK, 100 BRoaDWAY, 
Continental / Brooklyn, cor. Court and Montague Sts, 
Buildings. ¢ and No. 106 Broadway, E. D. 


Reserve for re-insurance .... $2,470,343 24 
Reserveample for all claims 275,726 78 
Capital paid in in Cash...... 1,000,000 00 
OO TI 5.5 oscncessancovnes 1,471,703 89 








Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1890 $5,217,773 91 


This Company conducts its business under the Re- 
strictions of the New York Safety Fund Law, 





DIRECTORS, 
WM.L. ANDREWS, WM. G. LOW, 
SAMUEL D. BANCOCK, EDWARD MARTIN, | See eines 
GEORGE Bhise. ° Ar Den x Oni W. B. FRAN N Vice-President. 
CHARLES H. BOOTH, ALFRE 
H RY C. BOWEN, 
N CLAFLIN 


A 
D RAY, . B. - 
WM. M, RICHARDS, F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
oO J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer 
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M. H. F. 
BRADISH JOHNSON J. D. OO ERMILVE 
. LAMPORT, JACOB WENDELL. 1850. 1890. 


F. C. MOORE, President. | THE UNITED STATES 


CYRUS PECK, Vice-Pres’t and Sec. : 
HENRY EVANS, 2d Vice-Pres’t and Life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


Sec’y Agency Dept. 


CHAS. H. DUTCHER, Sec’y Brooklyn Dept. RECORD FOR 1889. 
EDWARD LANNING, Ass’t Secy. Increase in Assets, 
THE Increase in Surplus, 


Increase in Policies Issued, 
MANHATTAN 


Increase in Business Written, 
Increase in Insurance in force. 
LIFE INS. CO. 
OF NEW YORK. 


GEO. H. BURFORD, President. 
1850. (40 YBARS.) 1890. 


Cc. We: 
General Agents and Cauvassers wanted for desir- 





WieELWHIG sistant ee 
T. STANDEN: A Actua a 


EXAMINE THE MANIFOLD At ADVANTAGES OF THE 


*“ LOW RATE TERM PLAN” 





of this Company. lace insurance on 
able territory, to whom permanent emp’oyment and tate ? than aa > onan F ~ —=dy offered, and 
‘Iberal compensation will be given. Address the eae is the. most liberal and equitable cen- 
7 HENRY B. STOKES, President. THE mnie ED tsi ; 2 this 
a lan shows that it fills a want long felt by the insur- 


Vice-President, 
wire Ay EMPL. 2a Vice-President, 


JOHN H. GIFFI J Asst. 
E.L. STABLER, Actuary, 





“Bb inyiwea to abirens J+8, GAFFNEY, Super Buper- 











FORTY-FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


New York Life 


INSURANCE CO,, 


OFFICE: NOS. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


JANUARY Ist, 1890 





Amount of Net Assets, January Ist, 1889................$89,824,336 10 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


Premiums.. 


7 éunsion ocaneteene -» 26,021,655 96 
Less deferrea premiums, January Ist. 1889 astnnpedbessusasequetesece ‘ . 1,485,734 86—824,585,021 10 
Interest and rents. etc.....,........ 


a ceccectceercceccceccceccccoesgeceses 5.028.950 38 
° 451,005 24 4,577,045 le S24,165,006 24 


#1 18,987,602 43 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Loases by death, and Endowments matured and discourted (including reversion- 
ary additions to same).. 


- ‘ $6,252.05 

Dividends (including mortuary “div idends). ‘annuities. and pure hased insuranc en. 5,808,026 16 
Dotad pats Patio sthasiOceccccecces 0s ccvccceccccccecsecce ‘ « $12,121, 121 66 

Taxes and re-insurances...............-.ccceeeeeess 252,737 17 


Commissions (includine advanced and commuted commissions), brokerages, 
agency expenses. physicians’ fees. etc.... . . 4,525,032 64 
Office and law expenses, salaries, rentals, advertising, printing, ete. 860,768 50 —$17,900,279 9 


$101,027,322 4 





ASSETS. 


Cash on deposit, on hand. and is transit. 


000056900060006 000+006- 60000 co0ceee. c0nces $5,917 BAT 72 
United States Bonds and other bonds and stock ks s (market value, ‘s00, 438. aah 1)... 6,412,163 41 
IN i cinadtdiil: diadbis & sniide teed: Weed ebay a nehs-“eakebee: Skckes hbenssweaauee 13,242,871 87 


Bonds and Mortgages first en on rea! estate » (buildings thereon insured for $14,- 

400,000 ana tne policies assigned to the Company as additional collateral se- 

eurity).. bbspiea 18,106,512 
Temporarv Loans (market value of securities held as collateral. #4. 6 1. 583)... jornenne 4, 708,000 00 
*Loans or existing policies (the Reserve on these policies. included in Liabilities, 

amounts to over $2.(00,000) 


pOOmeSe Ode bese SeTeEsense seeNseUS 0 -eeesen. coccrocsees 07 MY 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums op existing policies, due subscouent to 

FORM. WR. WEIO. ccosccccgccccnccescccvcccnceccoccesess escecssevese: 06 enenceee ‘ 1.635.045 37 
* Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and collection (The re- 

serve on these policies, inciuded itn liabilities, is estimated at $1,.700,000)......... 1,104,254 U2 
DET ccone. conedecbetnntenteneeceiascbosnsnesestecsss + av aimeabiibbaseioniens WO, 20 ba 
Accrued interest on investments, January ist, 1880 .. ... a 441.0446 64-101, O77 22 


Market value of securities over cost value on Company's ¢ books . . . 


* A detailed schedwie of these items wit accompany the vsual annual report Med 
with the Insurance Department of the State of New York. 


TOTAL ASSETS, January 1st, 1890. . . . . $105,053,600 96 
Appropriated as follows: 


Approved losses in course of payment 


$4,026,278 50 








p $o0eedeeresesccosdvsaswesseosoueseessececcecsoees $440,517 7 
Reported losses awaiting proof, etc. ‘ pibeddkeseemkbeebeuan S75 M8 Be 
Matured endowments. due and unpaid (c leims 2 not 1 presented). cevéiniavenseesé wow 4 
Annuities due and unpaid (claims not presented).............66. ceccecccceenee coon WAM? 62 
Reserved for re-insurance on existing policies (Actusries’ table 4 per cent, 
AMOEPOEE)... -ccvccccccccece ccccscvce. cevscce. see eoorcce Geverccesecses SAM I OO 
Keserved for contingent liabilities to ‘ontine Dividend Yuna Jane- 
arv ist, 1889, over and above a 4 per cent. Reserve on existing 
POLICIES CF EMAL CIAEB....cccscccccccscccccce cocccccceccocccccsocscccess $6,425 777 15 
Addition tc the Fund during IS8¥.................. 1s “eebbenee Svesee 2,000,540 16 
DEDUCT— $4,726,517 20 
Returned to Tontine Policv-holders durtng the year op matured Ton- 
rn cencckdccicvtnkiccverccivenestvesiccsecssseonces i. > eepeenenengens 1,019,264 18 
Balance of Tontine Fund January Ist, 1880... 2.0.6... cece ccc ewe erences eeneeeneeeeenenees 7,706,063 11 
Reserved for premiums paid mm aAdvance............66.-.ceceeeee Sci nnipeenccaeeasedees P 40,046 74 
$97,535,777 6s 
Divisible Surplus (Company’s new Standard)... .................6. 65 $7,517,823 2s 


#105,053,600 96 
Surplus by the New York State Standard (includ- 


ing the Tontine Fund)..... #15,600 000 00 

From the undivided surplus, as above, the Board of Trustees have declared a Keversionary dividend to 
participating policies in proportion w their contribution to surplus, available on settlement of next 
annual premium, 


RETURNS TO NEW POLICIES 


POLICY-HOLDERS. INSURANCE IN FORCE. ASSETS. ISSUED, 

1BBl.... ceccesccees $9.535.210 Jan 1, 1888........ $356.935,5% Jan. 1. ls...... BBAOTV IAS «= WBBT ee eee eeeeee 26522 
GEEB.. ccs ccccccoccce 0.972.000 Jan. 1, 180 ....... 419,836,505 Jan. 1, 1bH).. ... 5,480,156 = 1H... we. ROR 
URMD. 2... eee ee eee VQI2ZI21 Jan. 1, 1880....... 495,001,970 Jan. 1, 1890...... 105,.053,00 1... . A 


Number ot policies issued during the year, 39,409. 
New Insurance $151,119,088, 
Total number ot policies in force Jan. 1st, 1890, 150,381. 
Amount at risk, $495,601,970 
TRUSTEES: 
ALEX. STUDWELL. 


WALTER H. LEWIS, 
EDWARD MARTIN, 





JOHN N. STEARNS 
WM L. STRONG, 
Ww. F. BUCKLEY, 
HENRY TUCK, 

A. BH. WELOH, 

L. L. WHITE. 


WM. H. APPLETON, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH. . 
HENRY BOWERS, RICHARD MUSER, 
JOHN CLAFLIN. ©. ©. BALDWIN, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, E. N. GIBBS, 

H. C. MORTIMER. 


WM. H. BEERS, President. 
HENRY TUCK, Vice-President. 
ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, Second Vice-President. 
RUFUS W. WEEKS, Actuary, 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
A. HUNTINGTON, M. D., Medical Director, 
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Old and Young. 


RECOGNITION. 


BY MAUD RENNIE BURTON, 





I AND my Soul stood face to face, alone. 
(Oh, Soul, how black and scarred thou art, 
when known!) 
And my Soul said, 
**Look at me well, because | am thine own. 
Year in and out | grew as thou hast grown, 
And my feet 
led,”’ 


followed in the way thine 


Facing my Soul in dread at twilight drear, 
I shrank away and cried aloud in fear. 
Then my Soul said, 
* Ay! cry and call; no man will ever hear; 
Nothing will auswer but the echoes clear, 
Dost thou, then, shun the path thine own 
feet tread ’”’ 
Alone, but for my Soul at close of day, 
Small wonder that I cried and shrank 
away. 
But my Soul said, 
‘““ We are alone here, in the twilight gray. 
Thou Hypocrite! Fallon thy kaces and pray. 


Why fear’st thou me? I followed. Thou— 
hast led.”’ 
NORTH PEMBROKE, MASS. 
AN UNFORTUNATE OCCUR- 
RENCE. 


BY TUDOR JENKS, 


Arrer | had received a diploma from 
one of the oldest American universities I 
feli that I could not do better than to 
complete my As I 
wished to perfect my already excellent 
knowledge of languages, I 
thought that a residence in some conti- 
nental town would enable me to accom- 


education abroad. 


modern 


plish both purposes. 

Whether I chose the University of Gét- 
I do not care to 
reader can 
learn from internal evidence that I pur- 


tingen or Heidelberg 
state; and if the ingenious 


sued my studies at neither of these great 
institutions of learning let him not be 
surprised, I prefer not to indicate pre- 
cisely the scene of the strange happening 
about whichiam going to tell, for rea- 
sons which will be readily understood by 
any attentively peruses this 
story. ‘ 

Let it be enough, then, to say that I 
entered a foreign university, was proper- 


one who 


ly matriculated, joined one of the numer- 
ous student clubs, learned to comply with 
its foolish customs and became thorough- 
ly identified with the students. 

We were instructed principally by lec- 
tures. 
caricatures or scrawled verses upon the 


Some of us took notes, some drew 


otherwise blank pages of our books; and 
only a very few became thoroughly im- 
bued with the enthusiasm for learning 
which animated many of the learned 
men who expounded to us the accumu- 
lated wisdom of the ages and propounded 
novel theories of their own, 

While I was not equally interested in 
al! of the lecturers, there were one or two 
of them who deeply impressed me—none 
more deeply than Herr Schwartz. He 
was a short, thick-set man, with tightly 
curling black hair and beard, His na- 
tionality I am not certain about, but I 
think be was a German or Austrian, He 
lectured upon Comparative Anatomy 
and Physiology, and was an advanced 
and uncompromising evolutionist. By 
advanced I do not mean an evolutionist 
of these latter days—one of the men of 
science who admit away or explain so 
much that they state nothing definitely— 
but one of the old and imperfect disciples 
of Darwin. Herr Schwartz had not the 
slightest doubt of man’s descent from the 
monkey or from some allied form. So 
much I soon learned from his lectures; 
and when my close attention in the lec- 
ture-room had drawn his attention to me 
and we became better acquainted I found 
his views to be even more downright and 
avowed thanI supposed, 

Outside of his lecture hours Herr 
Schwartz was believed to spend the great- 
er part of his time inhis laboratory—a 
large and mysterious building situated 
upon the outskirts of the town. Much 
curiosity existed among the students as to 
the nature of the researches he carried on 
in this gloomy building; but never, so far 
as we knew, had any student been ad- 
mitted within its windowless walls, 





Great, then, was my surprise one morn- 
ing, when the learned lecturer was taking 
a long walk with me—a thing that he had 
done once or twice since he discovered my 
intense interest in his bold theories—to 
receive an invitation to come with him 
to inspect his laboratory. My astonish- 
ment must have been evident in my ex- 
pression; for he said: 

**Come! is it so strange that I should 
ask a student to my laboratory 7” 

‘** Indeed, no,” I answered, with some 
hesitation; ‘‘ but I imagined”— 

“ Yes,” he interrupted, ‘‘ you thought 
I had never thrown open my 
working-room to the general rabble of 
students that there was some mystery 
about it—something I wished to conceal. 
Ah, no. You are different; you have a 
truly scientific mind. ‘To the ordinary 
intellect what [ am doing would seem but 
nonsense, Incapable of comprehending 
me, they would see in my experiments 
but the vagaries of a lunatic. But once I 
have shown you the plan, the reason, the 
theory upon which I work, you will see 
the logical basis for each wheel and each 
cog in the whole apparatus.” 

‘*Tam proud indeed, Herr Schwartz,” 
I began; but he did not wait for the end of 
my sentence. 

‘** There is no reason for pride,” he said, 
waving his hand disdainfully. ‘* You 
cannot helpit. You are from the United 
States. You judge all things without 
prejudice and upon their merits. It is 
the result of your environment, nothing 
more. Will you come?” 

‘** Most willingly,” I answered. 
shall my visit be made ?” 

‘* To-day,” he said promptly. 

** Bat it is your lecture day,” I said, 
looking at my watch; ‘*‘ and, in fact, you 
will have no more time than is necessary 
even if you should go now to the lecture- 
room.” 

‘* Bah!” he answered, with a curl of the 
lip. ‘* What care I for the gaping faces 
of those boobies now? It is true I have 
spent two years in pelting their dough- 
faces with crumbs of science which not 
one of them can receive. But now all 
that is past. My apparatus is at last 
ready. To-day it will be put in opera- 
tion.” 

‘Will it not be better, then, for me to 
postpone my visit for another time ?”’ I 
asked, not wishing to inconvenience the 
experimenter. 

‘* You do not uhderstand,” said Herr 
Schwartz, turning to me with a smile. ‘‘I 
do not ask you to come into the place so 
long sacred to my deepest musings, my 
most important researches, merely as a 
spectator to be amused, nor as astudent to 
be instructed, I need help. For a long 
time I have been upon the lookout among 
the young men inthe University, hoping 
that when the day of final proof should 
come, I might be able to secure just the 
right assistant. Well, I have found the 
man I sought, and you are he. I cannot 
perform the experiment, for which I have 
passed years in laborious preparation, 
without the aid of the right brain and 
the right hand.” 

By this time we had arrived at the top 
of a slight eminence from which the lab- 
oratory was distinctly visible. It was a 
large, square building with a hemispheri- 
cal roof—not unlike an astronomical ob- 
servatory. As this strange, windowless 
structure came into view, Herr Schwartz 
halted, and, turning his back upon it, sol- 
emnly addressed bimself to me: 

**Wait,” he said. ‘‘It is not yet too late 
for you to withdraw, You have known 
me long enough to be sure I am of sound 
mind, and to know whether you can rely 
upon my yood faith. I assure you that 
in the experiment I am about to make no 
harm cancometo you. I alone will take 
all risks, and be responsible for all the 
results. That is but right, since I alone 
shall reap whatever benefit may spring 
from the momentous trial. Speak, then, 
and let me know whether I have rightly 
concluded that I can rely upon your 
nationality and your intellect. Are you 
willing to assist me in this purely scien- 
tific experiment?” 

**Herr Schwartz,” I replied, after a 
moment’s reflection, ‘only assure me 
that you will call upon me to do noth- 
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ing derogatory to my status as an Ameri- 
can citizen, a man of science and a—a 
gentleman, and I will consent gladly to 
aid you in any way within my power.” 

‘*T give you my word, as an evolution- 
ist and as a scholar, that you can safely 
assist me upon those conditions,” said 
Herr Schwartz. 

“Very well,” I 
sent.” 

** There is no time to be lost, then,” he 
answered, 

We set out for the laboratory, and 
after a few minutes stood before the 
heavy oak door. It was secured by a 
combination lock. Herr Schwartz gave 
the bandle a few revolutions, the bolt 
flew back and we entered the building, 
and, when the door was shut, found our- 
selves ip perfect darkness. 

In a moment, however, I heard a slight 
click, and the interior of the laboratory 
was flooded with the radiance of an enor- 
mous incandescent light. 

I do not know how I can most clearly 
convey the impression made upom me 
by the wondrous sight whick was re- 
vealed to me. Perhaps the plainest and 
simplest method is the best. I must 
trust fcr the rest to the imagination of 
my readers. I saw that the enormous 
hemispherical dome that roofed the edi- 
fice had been raised to accommodate a 
model of the globe—a terrestrial globe. 
{ts dimensions I cannot give—but per- 
haps it was one hundred feet in diame- 
ter. The electric light was so placed as 
to be a representation of the sun. A 
large parabolic mirror seemed to take 
the place of our satellite the moon; more 
distant were other celestial bodies, while 
tiny lamps were grouped like constella- 
tions. In other words, I saw an orrery, 
but such an orrery as man had never 
before made. 

‘Go nearer,” said Herr Schwartz, ‘‘and 
examine the machinery. It is purely 
artificial—I make no pretensions to the 
Black Art. But do not interfere with 
any of the mechanism; it is the result 
of months of careful adjustment.” 

I was speechless with admiration; for, 
as | came nearer, I saw that I was gaz- 
ing on a dwarfed world. I said some- 
thing of the sort, when I had recovered 
from my first stupefaction. 

‘*Yes,” said the maker of these marvels, 
‘*you have comprehended it. As the 
Cainese and Japanese dwarf oak trees, 
I have dwarfed a world, or, to speak 
more accurately, I have reproduced the 
world in miniature. I have made some 
wonderful discoveries. I have replaced 
gravitation by electricity; have made an 
artificial solar body; have produced arti- 
ficial temperatures, and, in short, have 
created a world in miniature; but a world 
that is, save for some few inferior forms 
of life, uninhabited. You see upon this 
tiny (for tiny it is, compared to the world 
whereon we dwell)—upon this tiny world 
an ocean rolls, continents exist, vegeta- 
tion flourishes, and the seasons pursue 
their wonted round. The animal life is 
restricted, for a purpose, to a few forms 
—to such as are necessary to sustain life 
in the human being. The purpose of this 
great invention—for modesty over such 
an achievement would be absurd—will 
soon be revealed to you.” 

‘It is truly almost superhuman,” I 
said. ‘* It seems to move, as I look upon 
it.” 

‘* Tt does,” he answered proudly. ‘It 
is essentially a new world. But let us not 
waste time in boyish wonder. All thisis 
nota toy, but a piece of scientific appara- 
tus.” 

** But what purpose can it serve?” I 
asked, after a few moments of bewilder- 
ment. 

‘* After years of investigation,” said 
Herr Schwartz, slowly, ‘‘ I have learned 
the history of the development of man. 
I have slowly unraveled the links of the 
chain extending from man as he exists 
to-day, to the mere potential nomad. 
You, too, have surveyed a part of that 
wondrous story literally wrung from the 
heart of the rocks.” 

** Yes,” I said, hesitatingly; ‘‘ but the 
—‘ missing link’ ?” 

‘*T have several skeletons of the ‘ miss- 
ing link,’” said Herr Schwartz, ‘‘ That is 
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the very least of my discoveries. My 
thoughts for years have not been busy 
with the past of evolution. My dreams, 
nay, rather my reasonings, my inventions 
and my discoveries, have dealt with its 
future. But enough. The experiment 
will make all clear to you where words 
piled upon words would fail to effect a 
beginning. A few short explanations 
and we will proceed to deeds; and you 
will see for yourself whatever now seems 
obscure, Sit down.” 

We entered a small side room, from 
which could be distinguished a slight vi- 
bration caused by the revolution of the 
great globe in the outer room, and set- 
tled down into two easy-chairs. 

** Listen,” said Herr Schwartz, “ and, 
unless it be necessary, do not interrupt 
me. You have seen the apparatus. It 
only remains for you to know that I have 
discovered a method of reducing my 
own size to such dimensions as fit me to 
dwell upon the miniature earth you have 
already examined. This method is sim- 
ple, effective and entirely harmless. But 
for the present Ishall not reveal it. Suf- 
fice it to say that { shall utilize this meth- 
od, and shall then allow you to place me 
upon that globe, selecting that part of 
India which is the cradle of the human 
race, Previously I shall have taught you 
to control and operate the mechanism 
whereby the little world is actuated. 
Having placed me, then, in the proper 
spot, you will by gradual degrees increase 
the speed of the earth’s rotation. The 
effect, as I know from some minor exper- 
iments upon inferior animals, will be to 
greatly—indeed, immeasurably—increase 
the rapidity with which evolution oper- 
ates. Meanwhile the tiny being which I 
have become, will devote himself with 
all his powers to develop all his higher 
and nobler attributes. The result, as I 
am sure, will be the production of an un- 
imagined type of man, I will become an 
individual so highly evolutionized, so 
supremely developed, that what I am 
now, compared to an ape, I will be then, 
compared to my former self!” 

** And then”— I began. 

‘* Silence!—for a moment longer,” said 
Herr Schwartz, impressively. ‘‘I am not, 
done. Then you must stop the revolu- 
tions. A bell will strike for a signal. 
Take, then, the portion of that earth’s 
crust upon which you know me to be— 
in fact, you might take all of India, asit 
is but a light burden—and carry it into 
theopen air. There you will see the re- 
sult of this experiment. What it will be, 
I know almost beyond the possibility of 
error. But you shall not have the su- 
preme happiness of that momont destroy- 
ed by anticipation.” 

** But have you counted the risks, the 
possibility of some unforeseen result?” I 
asked, with uneasiness at the great re- 
sponsibility I was called upon to assume 
without preparation. 

‘*T have,” said the experimenter, with 
noble confidence. ‘‘ The risks and the re- 
sults are alike mine. If you will not aid 
me, another must. But to you I offer 
this unparalleled experience.” 

‘*T accept it,” I replied; for after some 
few moments of reflection I could see no 
reason why an American should not be 
the humble instrument of bringing about 
this marvelous triumph of science over 
Nature. 

It was now about noon, and we partook 
of alight luncheon. After the meal was 
finished, Herr Schwarty. took me into the 
operating room and explained to me the 
use of the electric buttons, the regulators, 
the governors, the switches and _ brakes, 
the dials and indicators which set in mo- 
tion and controlled the complicated and 
beautiful mechanism by which his whirl- 
ing globe was operated. 

Mechanical matters had never offered 
any puzzles to me, and in a short time he 
pronounced me capable of performing the 
role he had intrusted to me. Then we 
proceeded to another apartment: he en- 
tered a small cabinet, after supplying me 
with a powerful magnifier, and told mé 
when I should hear the stroke of a tiny 
bell, to enter the room and take from ovet 
an ancohol lamp a small retort. 

“ By examining with the glass,” said 
Herr Schwartz, ‘‘ you will see that I havé 
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become a mere atom of humanity, too 
small to be seen save by a powerful lens. 
Place the mouth of the retort over the spot 
in India which you will find indicated 
by a metal pointer, and then retire to 
the operating room and set the machinery 
in motion. ‘The process ought not to take 
over a few hours, and may be much 
shorter.” 

‘* Good-by,” said the experimenter with 
a smile, and remember, whatever hap- 
pens, the risks and results are mine 
alone.” 

With a hand-shake we parted, and Herr 
Schwartz entered the transtorming cabi- 
net. 

Ido not know how long I waited. My 
interest and curiosity were so intense that 
| was hardiy aware, all through the ex- 
periment, of the time which elapsed. 

The bell sounded, 1 entered the httle 
cabinet, found the retort over the tiny 
lamp, examined the contents with the 
lens, and found the result to be what 
Herr Schwartz had predicted. There was 
a microscopic image of the scientific 
friend to whose lectures I had so long 
listened! 

Realizing the responsibility which now 
rested upon me, | hastened to carry out 
Herr Schwartz’s instructions to the letter. 
I placed the mite of humanity upon the 
artificial globe, returned to the operating 
room and set the wonderful apparatus 
(which had been at rest during the pre- 
ceding preparations) again in motion. 

Gradually Iadded tothe speed of ro- 
tation, keeping my eyes upon the dials 
and indicators. My great anxiety was to 
Keep the speed at just the points which 
Herr Schwartz had prescribed. 

There is no need to dwell upon the anx- 
ious time that followed, nor to tell the 
thousand th ughts and fears that pressed 
upon my throbbing brain. After what 
seemed an endless time, the bell sounded 
the signal—I rushed to the main hall, tore 
the whole of India from its place, and 
made my way to the outer alr, 

It was astill, moonlight night. I placed 
the bit of earth gently upon the ground, 
and from it there arose a figure! But 
what was it that slowly took shape before 
me? Was it the noble figure of man, 
grown to some grander, nobler shape ¢ 

Alas! no. ; 2 ; 

On the contrary, it was a diminutive, 
and far from attractive monkey. . 

I saw at once there was something 
wrong, and my trained scientific intellect 
at once solved the mystery. I hail turned 
the apparatus backward. 
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HEART’S-EASE. 


BY ALICE WELLINGTON ROLLINS, 





HEART'S-EASE is better than wealth, you 
know, 
Or than fame or culture; so let us go 
To find the hights where heart’s ease must 
grow, 
Since we crave it so. 


Then we wandered through many a pleasant 


land: 

The journey was sweet, hand clasped in 
hand; 

But we found not the heart’s-ease we had 
planned 


On those hights so grand. 


And I asked of one whom I saw below, 


Had he seen the flower? He answered 
“No; 

But I should think heart’s-ease ought to 
grow 


In the heart, you know.”’ 


So I looked down into my heart; behold! 

It was full of heart’s-ease, yellow as gold; 

As much as the happy heart could hold; 
So my lovel told. 


And into his heart he looked to see, 

it was full to the brim as full could be 

Of purple heart’s-ease in bloom; ah, me! 
How dull were we! 


“But I don’t like yellow,” I murmured 
low: 
“T like purple better; don’t 
no! 
1 do like yellow,” be said; and so 
We exchanged, you know. 


your” O, 


I carry his heart’s-ease in my hand; 

He carries mine; do you understand? 

Each is safer; better than we had planned 
Is heart’s-ease land. 


And this is the moral I’ve pointed so; 
If the sweetest of heart’s-ease you would 
sow, 
In somebody else’s heart let it grow, 
If you’d like to know. 
New Yor« Crry, 





AN ADVENTURE IN THE CAR- 
IBBEAN SE£A. 


BY 8, G. W. BENJAMIN, 


WHEN Bob Minton set sail from New 
York for Central America he anticipated 
no unusual adventure. The season was 
pleasant, the ship was stanch, and every 
one looked forward to a prosperous pas- 
sage. His father was going there to look 
into some business matters which re- 
quired his personal attention, and it seem- 
ed a fine opportunity for Bob to escape 
for a while from school and pursue his 
education in a new line by seeing some- 
thing of the world. The vessel was a 
clipper bark of three hundred tons, and 
she had a small but very comfortable 
cabin on deck. The captain, whose name 
was Higgins, was young and jolly, with 
a sun-browned face and a keen black eye. 
There was one other passenger, a Span- 
iard; besides the two mates, the steward 
and thecook the bark carried six men be- 
fore the mast. Thus there were fourteen 
souls on board when the ** Sophronia ” 
crossed the bar at Sandy Hook, and with 
a fresh breeze from nor’-nor’ west headed 
for the Gulf of Mexico. 

This was Bob’s first voyage. He had 
been in sail-boats, sometimes, but never 
out of sight of land; and he expected as a 
matter of course to be pretty seasick for 
two or three days. To his surprise he 
lost only one meal, altho Captain Higgins 
chaffed him about getting his sea legs on. 
Bob soon showed that he was a born sail- 
or, fitted by Nature to live on the sea and 
to love aship. 

All went merry as a marriage bell. 
Past the Capes of Delaware, and Hatteras 
famous for its shipwrecks, and the Fiorida 
Keys tufted with groves of cocua, the 
bark boomed along until she entered the 
Caribbean Sea. The trade winds blew 
fresh and raised a ‘“‘ lump of a sea,” but 
they were favorable: and now the crew 
began to count the days and hours when 
they should anchor in the destined port. 

The night was superb. The dark, 
clear, purple dome of heaven was span- 
gled with innumerable stars. The south 
ern ccoss gleamed wysteriously in the 
horizon, and the miiky way spanned the 
sky like an arch of pearls. The bark 
rushed through the water swathed with a 
broad belt of fiery foam. Her royals were 
furled and her sails swelled in the rising 
wind like balloons. {t was a night anda 
scene to make the heart glad. 

‘** This 1s glorious!” exciaimed Captain 
Higgins, as he turned to go below for a 
few hours’ sleep, after directing the watch 
to keep a good lookout.- Land could not 
be more than a hundred miles away, aud 
perhaps it was nearer. Svon all were 
asleep below, and the ship was in charge 
of the watch. 

This watch was what is called the cap- 
tain’s watch. In good weather the second 
mate took the captain’s piace on deck. 
Witb him were three of the seamen. One 
was at the wheel and the others were 
amidships or on the bow, and were ex- 
pected to keep a good lookout. It is a 
curious fact that a ship is in more danger 
in such weather than when it 1s thick, for 
it inclines the men to carelessness; they 
fall to musing about their home far away 
or they yield to the drowsiness of the 
hour, trusting too much to the clearness 
of the horizon, 

So it proved on this night. It never 
could be exactly discovered who was to 
blame, but the fact remains that sudden- 
ly, without the slightest warning, every 
one was brought to his feet by an appall- 
ing crash. Tne bark had struck on a 
coral reef, and the shock carried away the 
main and mizzen-masts, smashing in the 
buiwarks and beats as they fell, with all 
their cordage, spars and sailsina hopeless 
tangle. 

There was a heavy sa tumbling over 
the reef with a prodigious roar and foam, 
and when Captain Higgins sprang on 
deck he saw at a glance that his ship was 
doomed, She was nailed fast by the cruel 
spikes of the coral, and the water was 
rushing in at every seam. Sink she could 
not; but she was bound to break up with 
the surges that beat Over tne ster), and 
shook every timber of the fated vessel, 

Snatching a handful of clothes under 





his arm—a cool piece of forethought in so 
young a boy—Bob followed his father to 
the deck. Happy was it for him that he 
was still under the lee of the cabin when 
a great green roller curled over the stern 
and broke on board, sweeping forward 
over the bow and carrying the captain 
with it. Vainly he strove to seize the 
fore-rigging; he must have been stunned, 
for he was swept overboard and dashed 
against the rocks beyond. It was a sol- 
emn moment. Bob realized that the 
same fate probably awaited them all be- 
fore morning. It was still clear over- 
head; but the brilliance of the stars only 
seemed to make death more dismal, and 
Heaven more pitiless and indifferent to 
the prayers of those in distress. I know 
well how Robert felt at that moment, for 
never has the sea seemed so wild and 
lonely to me as when, in mid-ocean, the 
waves were lashed to fury by a tempest 
howling in a clear sky. 

The mate at once took the command. 
This was not the hour for lamentation 
but for action. Ina firm, commanding 
tone he gave directions to clear away the 
wreck in order to have a space for launch- 
ing the long-boat, which was tixed on deck 
between the main and foremasts, The 
quarter-boats were gone, and the only 
hope lay in the long-boat. To get it over- 
board without swamping it or smashing 
in the sides was going to be a very diffi 
cult affair in such a sea. It was usually 
hoisted when used over the bulwarks by 
double tackles from the main and fore- 
yards. But now only the foreyard was 
lett. It was necessary to make a breach 
in the bulwarks, through which to launch 
it. This operation was long and labori- 
ous. Atackle was brought trom the fore- 
yard arm to the bow of the boat, and it 
was turned toward the hole in the bul- 
wark. By great exertion and amid con- 
stant danger from the breaking waves the 
crew finally succeeded in launching the 
long-boat, Robert working as hard as any 
of them. 

Not an instant was now to be lost. The 
cabin was full of water, also the hold. 
A few biscuit and a piece of salt pork 
were found in the galley or kitchen, The 
oars and a small keg of water were al- 
ready in the boat, being always kept 
there together with a small sail. 

** Now, then, steady there!” cried Mr, 
Clarke, the mate. * You, Bill and Pete, 
jump in and keep her clear of the ship 
while the rest of us follow.” 

When the boat rose on the next high 
wave 80 that it was even with the deck, 
Mr. Clarke seized Bob, and exclaimed to 
him and his father: ‘* Now, then, jump 
for your lives!” 

Bob landed in a heap in the bottom of 
the boat, which the next instant sank in 
a@ hollow between two huge black walls 
of foam. As the boat rose on the next 
surge Bob snatched an oar, and with 
nerve and force aided to keep the boat in 
position while the rest of the crew sprang 
in. The mate was the last to leave the 
ship. 

Kut perhaps their greatest danger was 
yet before them, The sea was making in 
directly on the reef. The only possivility 
of escape lay in getting the boat's head to 
the surges and gradually rowing out 
beyond the huge roilers, where the sea 
would be comparatively calmer. This 
was an operation requiring the greatest 
skill, It was three to one that the boat 
would be swamped in trying it; and yet it 
was the only thing to do, as to go with 
the surg@ would only result in being 
beaten vo death on the reef in a few mo- 
ments at farthest. 

Toe minutes seemed hours as they 
struggled in this fierce cunflict with 
death. Bob, with his hand ciasped in his 
father’s, sat firmly on the thwart and 
gazed with steady eyes on the mounting, 
hungry crests that towered above and 
each moment threatened to overwhelm 
the tiny eggshell uf a boat, In his heart 
he sent a last farewell to his mother and 
sisters at nome who perhaps at that mo- 
ment were offering up prayers for the 
safety of the absent ones, 

It seemed tike a dream; but at last they 
began to observe that the waves became 
lews sveep and then they knew that they 
had passed the greatest, immediate dan- 





ger and might begin tohope. And yet it 
was aslim chance; for it was evident that 
unperceived currents had carried the 
bark out of her course, and where they 
were it was impossible to say. However, 
it was hkely that on the lee side of the 
reef there might be a small key or islet. 
Therefore they kept out at sea heading 
gradually south and west, waiting for 
daylight. 

When at last the day broke, asmall tuft 
of green was discovered beyond the reef 
which they knew at once must be an isl- 
and. It is impossible to describe their rap- 
ture on beholding it, for it seemed to offer 
them some hope of relief. The sun was 
coming out very hot, and their provisions 
were only sufficient for two or three 
days. Great caution was necessary, 
however, in approaching the islet; for the 
sea was beset with a net-work of coral 
reefs that threatened destruction on every 
hand. Even when a reef waa indicated 
by the surf tumbling over it, yet the 
channeis were lortuous and the currents 
swift and treacherous, 

By careful steering the long-boat they 
finally reached a piece of smvuoth water 
under the lee of the reefs, and directly 
before them lay a low island, scarcely 
bigger thana rock. Was it inhabited or 
entirely deserted? as the event proved, 
bis Was an important question, A small 
cove was at last revealed anda log shanty, 
Two or three men than appeared, who 
came down Lo the beach of white sand to 
meet the shipwrecked mariners, No one 
can describe the sense of relief with which 
Robert stepped from the bout to firm land, 
No place he had ever seen seemed half so 
pleasant as that islet, three or four acres 
inextent. It was overgrown by a dense 
thicket, and overhead a grove of palms 
waved in the sea-wind, and the sound of 
surf was now like music tothe w eary and 
hubgry crew of the ill-fated ** Sophronia.” 

Tne first thing, of course, was to get 
something to eat. ‘the svock of provis- 
10D8 On the island was neither large nor 
Varieag; but our wanderers were in 
a mood to be salisfied wich almost any- 
tuing eatable. The hot coffee placed be- 
fore tinem hud an extra flavor, such as 
oaly hunger can give, and the tortilias, or 
cakes of crushed corm, baked on hot 
stoves, beat all the corn biead Bob had 
ever peen at home, Then the cocoa-nuts 
were not to be despired, plucked fresh 
from the tree by one of the islanders who, 
by tne aid of bare tors and a sliding rope 
climbed up the sienaer shatt of the ‘palm 
with the agility of a monkey. Ail were 
deeply thanktul for their preservation 
from @ Walery grave, especially when 
they saw the huge, bungry siarks prowl- 
ing about the islet, greeaily watcenfng for 
a chance ata slice of human flesh, But 
the gratification of Bob and his compan- 
10n8 was tempered with sadness as they 
thought of poor Captain Higgins and 
realized that their perils were not yet 
over; for there was no probability that 
any sbip would touch there, and they still 
had to reach tae mainland which was 
many miles away, and far beyond their 
pig ht. 

The island proved to be a mere shelf or 
coral formation rising butafew feet above 
the water, and scarcely bigger than an or- 
dinary garden. A hurricane could easily 
submerge it under deep waters, During 
the mulu season of the trade winds four or 
tive mestizos, of half-breed Indians, were 
in the habit of resorting to the island in 
rude bungoes or dugouts; for several 
weeks they busied themselves collecting 
tortoise shell, out of whicn combs and 
other beautiiul ornaments are made, It 
was mnost fortunate for our Castaways that 
these men happened to be there at that 
tume, for otuerwise they wouid probably 
have died of starvation, very few, if any 
of them reaching home to teil the tale. 

The first question was to settle upona 
way to reach the coast, which was nearly 
sixty miles away. Trusting to the steadi- 
ness of the trade wind, which altho 
strong, is true at that season, and having 
also unlimited faith in luck and the care 
of the Virgin Mary, the ignorant mesti- 
zos ventured on tuis perilous passage out 
signt of land, in ticklish augoute taoree 
feet to four teet wide, and twenty feet 
jong, undecked, round-bottomed and 
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without a keel. Unless one had seen the 
experiment successfully performed, he 
would imagine the attempt to be sheer 
madness. 

The long-boat was in no condition to 
make the passage without considerable 
patching up, as it had been damaged 
when launched from the bark. It was 
finally arranged that some of the crew 
should sail in the long-boat, and the rest 
of the party were to be transported in the 
two bungoes, the mestizos agreeing to 
carry them over and pilot the long-boat 
to a safe inlet, in consideration of a round 
sum that should be something more than 
what they would make at turtle-shell 
hunting. This plan had to be decided on 
at once, lest the provisions give out; but 
a day was first required to repair the boat 
in some sort of a fashion. 

During the day that they remained 
there Bob learned by personal observa- 
tion how the tortoise-shell is obtained. 
The turtie come on shore to sleep or to 
lay their eggs. The mestizos seize them 
unawares by the flippers and, turning 
them on their backs, drag them up away 
from the shore. Then they lash their 
feet, which prevents them from running 
away, turn them again, and actually light 
a fire on the top of the shell of the living 
turtle. The cries of the poor reptile are 
most agonizing. The shell, as you may 
perhaps know, is formed of large lamina- 
tions, or scales. The heat of the coals 
causes these to curl upward, and when the 
blade of a knife is passed under them they 
split off. This is the famous tortoise- 
shellof which we hear somuch. The best 
quality of ornaments are made by carving 
them out of the original plates of shell. 
There is an inferior and cheaper sort in 
the markets made by melting down the 
fragments or chippings and casting them 
in molds, After a poor turtle has been 
stripped of the upper crust of his shell 
his feet are loosened and he rushes into the 
water to cool off. One would imagine 
that it would be far less cruel to kill the 
animal outright either before or after 
this torture, but it is not done because 
otherwise the species would soon become 
extinct. , 

His courage having been braced up by 
a day on the island, George was disposed 
to risk the passage to the mainland in 
one of the bungoes, altho the long-boat 
looked far safer. His father did not 
place much confidence in either, but 
thinking the mestizos knew their busi- 
ness and were the most likely to reach 
land consented, going himself in the 
long-boat. Inthat way, as he thought, 
they divided the family chances. 

(ieorge knew enough about boat sailing 
to perceive as soon as they started that if 
they ever got safely across it would not 
be oweing to any quality of safety in the 
bungo, but entirely to the skill and cool- 
ness of, the mestizos who managed it. 
Having: no keel and being very narrow, 
the boat was more tottlish than a wash- 
basin; and her only ballast was live bal- 
last which was stowed in a most original 
manner, The bungo carried a large leg- 
of-mautton sail and the wind was about 
abeam, with quite a heavy but regular 
sea. Bob sat on the bottom; one of the 
mestizos steered and the other one pro- 
ceeded to turn himself into ballast. This 
he did by sitting on the gunwale of the 
boat and leaning back until his head 
almost touched the water. To sup- 
port himself in this position he seized a 
rope attached to the top of the mast ex- 
pressly for this purpose, and bound it un- 
der his arm-pits. Thus a live rigger was 
formed in principle exactly like the out- 
riggers of the South Sea canoes. After 
the live ballast had held this position for 
some time and grew weary, the boat 
would be headed into the wind to shake 
the sail, and the steerer would then take 
his place. The slightest mistake in sail- 
ing the bungo would bave resulted in cap- 
sizing it. They started from the island at 
daybreak, and toward night the low 
shores of the mainland appeared, and the 
boat safely passed through the breakers 
into a narrow inlet which led them be- 
fore dark into the smooth, safe shelter of 
a broad lagoon. From that place it was 
comparatively easy to reach the nearest 
port, which proved to be the port for 





which they had sailed from New York. 
In due course of time Rob arrived safely 
at home; and you may well believe that he 
had no lack of yarns to spin for the boys 
during the next term at school. 
NEW BRIGHTON, STaTEN ISLAND. 
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CHILDREN AT THE SHORE. 


BY W. WHITMAN BAILEY. 








WE all of us have precious recollec- 
tions of early days at the seaside, These 
often sing in the mind like the murmur 
of marine shells. We cannot recall the 
where or when, but we know that some 
time we were by thesea, and were young, 
and that others were there who have 
drifted out yonder across the vaster 
ocean. Somewhere in our cabinet of 
Nature’s bric-d-brac we still retain a shell 
and vertebral bone of a fish which we 
strung together when a little child. 

There is in life no gladder picture than 
that of little children onthe beach. How 
infinite is their enjoyment! The wave- 
borne treasures of shell or weed have 
value above any of their after prizes. 
Hear their shouts and trills of delight— 
the music of little birds distinguished 
amidst the lash of waters! In one place a 
group of youthful Partingtons are trying 
with vain endeavor to turn back the At- 
lantic. They are undaunted by the in- 
cessant demolition of their handiwork. 
Again they write their names upon the 
sand for ocean to erase, a petty business 
enough for old Neptune! He might, we 
think, spare the autograph of a baby, he 
who has allowed ripple-marks and rain- 
drops to petrify into records of an an- 
cient world. How much more imperish- 
able should be the innocent touc: of a 
child, 

Behold those little waders yonder, let- 
ting the frothy waves dash round them, 
bowing down to catch the yeasty water, 
and rising hke Aphrodite, sea-born from 
the foam. Where the retreating tide leaves 
pools and shallow ponds among the rocks, 
there again we see young people eagerly 
hunting for marine wonders, Here they 
find, perhaps, beautiful flower-like an- 
imals, or transparent, vari-colored Me- 
dus, or green and red ribbons of satiny 
sea-weed. The discovery of a shell or of 
a hermit-crab or spectacle-case is enough 
to produce a tumult of wildest joy. What 
is it? How does it live? are some of the 
many queries propounded. 

Profoundly do we pity the child who 
has never beheld the ocean. Even now, 
when we can no longer rank ourselves 
with crescent Americans, on the sea- 
beach we act as absurdly as they. There 
is nothing in Nature that impresses us so 
deeply. Wecould sit and play with the 
little ones for hours perfectly contented 
tho the inexorable waves did dash down 
our flimsily constructed earthworks. 

BUTTONWOODs, R. I, 


PEBBLES. 


Brown: “ Here’s that old pistol that 
hasn’t been charged for twentv years.’’ 
Mrs. Brown (who reads the papers): ‘‘ Take 
it right out in the yard, my dear, ard fire it 
off.—Life. 


...- First Cornell Oarsman: *‘ Why is it 
Harvard will only row against one crew ?’’ 
Second Cornell Oarsman: “1 suppose it’s 
because she wants to be sure of second 
place.’’—Life. 

....The London Standard, reporting the 
murder of a man near Listowel, announces 
that ‘ hé lived long enough after death to 
accuse a man named Griffin of having 
wounded him.”’ 








..She: “But how can you think I’m 
pretty when my nose turns up so dread- 
fully?’ He: ** Well, alll have to say is that 
it shows mighty poor taste in backing away 
from such a lovely mouth,’”’—Puck. 


..-. ‘Did your husband leave a will ?” 
asked the lawyer of the weeping widow for 
the second time. ‘I don’t think he could. 
I know he never had any as long as 
I’ve been married to him.’’—Philadelphia 
Times. 


....A Lesson in Language.—‘‘ What are 
we waiting on, conductor?’’ asked a pas- 
senger from Chicago, when the train came 
to a standstill. ‘‘ We are waiting on the 
track,’ replied the conductor, who was a 
Boston man.— Er. 





...-A Dangerous Locality. —First Tramp 
(pointing to a scarecrow in a cornfield): 
**Look ! Lookee there.” Second Tramp: 
‘““My! My! We must git out o’ this, double 
quick, They’ve caught oneof us fellersand 
nailed him to a pole.’”’-—New York Weekly, 


....Lady (to colored laundress): ** Well, 
Aunt Chloe, how is your husband to-day ”” 
Aunt Chloe (gloomily): ‘He ain’t no bet- 
ter, Miss Mary. He’s done gone on a new 
inscription, but de doctor’s got mighty 
serious hopes ’bout his discovery.’’—Har- 
per’s Bazar. 


.... Teacher: ** Did Columbus know that 
he had discovered a new continent ?”’ Class: 
‘* No; he thought it was India.’”’ Teacher; 
* Correct. Why did he think he had found 
India »”’ Bright Boy: “I s’spose it was 
cause the inhabitants was Indians,”— New 
York Weekly. 


.... Policeman: *‘ Excuse me, Major, but 
isn’t that your dog?’ Major B: *‘ Certain- 
ly.”” Policeman: ‘* You see what the sign 
says: ‘No dogs allowed in this park?’ ”’ 
Major B: “ Yes, but that dog can’t read; he 
is very illiterate. Good-morning, sir.”’— 
The Waterbury. 


--»-A Call for Blood.—Society Editor: 
“Who set up that item about Miss Oil 
stocks, who isto marry the Count Schwein- 
fleisch next week ?” Foreman: “ Slug 36.” 
Society Editor: ‘“ Well, you tell him to get 
out of town as quick ashe can. Her old 
man is looking for him with a shot-gun. I 
wrote that she had ‘ acquired quite a no- 
ticeable German idiom’ in her residence 
abroad, and that fool printer set it up 
‘German idiot.’ ’’—Texas Siftings. 


....Frau Von Mulhof, notorious for her 
parsimony, met the famous Dr. Lindmann 
in the street. As soon as she caught sight 
of him the lady determined to make the 
most of the opportunity and exclaimed: 
‘* How fortunate that we have met, doctor. 
1 have been suffering a good deal from 
weakness lately, and every time I walk out 
I feel tired directly. What would you ad- 
vise me to take?’ ‘‘ Take a cab, madame,”’ 
replied the doctor, and quickly disappeared. 
—Fliegende Blittter. 


..A Cheerful Giver.—Caller: ‘* Beg par- 
don for intruding, sir; but knowing your 
reputatron for benevolence, [I have taken the 
liberty of stopping to ask you to subscribe 
to the fund to buy a bell for our church. 
We hope to collect enough to purchase one 
of the largest and handsomest bells now 
manufactured.”’ Benevolent Individual : 
‘*Where is your church located?” Caller: 
“Corner of Restful Avenue and Peace 
Street.’”’ Benevolent Individual: “I will 
subscribe gladly; a man I hate lives near 
there.’’—The Raeket. 


....One Sign of Progress.—When the late 
Right Rev. Dr. Talbot was Bishop of Indi- 
ana there was a troublesome parish in the 
southern part of his diocese which had the 
reputation of ‘‘ stoning the prophets.’’ He 
placed a deacon in charge of the parish, and 
a year later, on his annual visitation, he 
asked the young ciergyman how he was 
getting along, and whether he had suc- 
cceded in drawing in many new people. 
‘*No, Bishop,” was the response, “I haven’t 
got many new people in; but, thank the 
Lord, [ have gotten a good many of the old 
ones out!’’ 
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PUZZLEDOM. 








Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed Puzzies,” Tok INDEPENDENT, NewYork. 


HIDDEN RIVERS. 

1. Don’t attempt to go about until you 
rally from your sickness—feel considerably 
better before you make the attempt. 

2. I have inhaled the smell of musk in 
gummy substances that I have handled in 
drug stores. 

3. Lheard of the death of Elihu D., son of 
Wm. H. Russ, yesterday. The funeral is to 
take place to-morrow. 

4. After buying bacon go and get some 
dried beef, perhaps you will like that bet- 
ter. 

5. After visiting Boston I left there for 
New York and thence to Philadelphia. 

6. Mr. Smith speaks Russian, I German, 
and the other man Prussian. 

7. He is neither decidedly bad, nor angelic, 
but is just as disagreeable as he can be. 

8. We did_not miss our innings at the base- 
ball game the other day, and al! our play- 
mates went to see. 

9. The first man was out of business, the 
other man was the brokerin Wall Street, 
with a million orso. 

10. That annoyance I tell you has got to 
cease! I never permitted it before, and | 
never will again. 





11. That glass bell jar is liable to be 
broken, tuck your cotton around it care- 
fully when you put it into the box before 
shipping. A. A. 

NOTED MEN BURIED. 

1. Oh yes, she is a famous painter! She 
willdaub urns without number to repre- 
sent ancient works of art. 

2. And then there is Helen dashing off 
poetry to imitate, in very poor verse, the 
famous ‘** Cotter’s Saturday night.”’ 

3. Ah! but then she sings with much 
beauty and strength ‘‘O, Merrie Lassies of 
Arondale.”’ 

4. They are lazy visitors and never awake 
at sound of the rising bell. 

5. What did you scream about, Grace? 
About a horrid ant expressly given up tothe 
purpose of mounting my skirt. 

6. Have you been to the Madison Avenue 
Garden yet? No, but weare all going with 
Pa to-night. 

7. How well Jim plays. His arrow hit 
every time in the very center of the target. 

8. It was a miserable piece of business to 
stab a cheat, but’ he was crazed by the loss 
of his money. 

The central letters arranged in order 
form a central acrostic meaning a fanciful 
quality. 


SQUARE WORDS IN DIAMONDS, | 


* 
x x x © 
~ 


7) 

1, Upper circle, a consonant; 2, evil; 3, a 
common fluid; 4, a cavern; 5, a consonant. 

The square word ; 1, Inclined to wrong; 
2, the goddess of discord; 3, a cavern. 

The second diamond: 1, A consonant: 2, 
a useful article in a house; 3, proportions 
4, a drink; 5, a consonant. 

Square word: 1, To twist; 2, devoured; 
3, a Chinese plant. 


TWO WORDS CONJOINED. 


1. Adda youth toa vehicle, and makea 
large glass bottle. 

2. Add a Spanish nobleman to a state of 
equality, and make forgiveness. 

3. Adda liquor to injure, and make an 
oily substance of the bones. 

4. Add a field toa bolt, and make a grain. 

5. Add a covering for the head to a part 
of the head, and make an insect, 

6. Add a cavern to hostility, and make a 
keeper of a building. 

7. Add the bark of the oak toa sailor, 
and make a checked woolen stuff. 

The second and third letters are the same 
through all, and the same number of let- 
ters in each word. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JULY 1lorn, 
HISTORICAL NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
PECULIAR HOUR-GLASS, 
LEGAL 
ERE 
A 
SIs 
TENET 


SQUARE WORDS UNITED, 


PareE Even 
z 0 V Viie 
Ros K tf lila 
EveR Neat 
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Oval Glow 
Valek im @ @ 
Alas Odor 
L EsS§& Wire 

TRIANGLE,—Selected, 

M 
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DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 
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CROSS-WORD ENIGMA, 
The vowels in order, 
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(Reap July Fourth at the 250th anniversary of 
the town.] 





. RIVER, winding to the sea! 

We call the old days back to thee, 
And on thy pebbly margin hear 
The footsteps of the pioneer. 


Gone steepled town and cultured plain 
The wilderness returns again; 

The drear, untrodden solitude, 

The gloom and mystery of the wood. 


Once more the bear and panther prowl. 
The wolf repeats his hungry how}, 
And, peering through bis leafy screen, 
‘The Indian’s copper face is seen. 


We see, their rude built huts beside, 
Grave men aud women anxious-eyed, 
And wistful youth remembering still 
Dear homes in England’s Haverhill. 


We summon forth to mortal view 

Dark Passaquo and Saggahew— 

Wild chiefs, who owned the mighty sway 
Of wizard Passaconaway. 


Weird memories of the border town, 
By old tradition handed down, 

In chance and change before us pass 
Like pictures in a magic glass— 


The terrors of the midnight raid, 

The death-concealipg ambuscade, 

The winter march through deserts wild, 
Of captive mother, wife and child. 


Oh! bleeding hands alone subdued 
The stern and savage solitude, 

And every step the settlers trod 
With crimson stained the virgin sod. 


Slow from the plow the woods withdrew, 
Slowly each year the corn-lands grew; 
Nor fire, nor frost, nor foe could kill 

The Saxon energy of will. 


And never in the hamlet’s bound 
Was lack of —- manhood found, 
And never failed the kindred good 
Of brave and helpful womanhood. 


That hamlet now a city is, 

Its log-built huts are palaces, 

The cow-path, which the founders knew, 
Is traffic’s brick-walled avenue. 


And far and wide it stretches still 
Along its southward sloping hill, 
And overlooks on either hand, 

A rich and many-watered land. 


And gladdening all the landscape, fair 
As Pison was to Eden’s pair, 

Our river to its valley brings 

The blessings of its mountain springs. 


And Nature holds, with narrowing space, 
From mart and crowd, her old-time grace, 
And guards with fondly jealous arms 

The wild growths of outlying farms. 


Her sunsets on Kenoza fall, 

Her autumn leaves by Saltonstall, 
No lavished gold can richer make 
Her opulence of hill and lake. 


Wise was the choice which led our sires 
To kindle here their household fires, 
And share the large content of all 
Whose lines in pleasant places fall. 


More dear, as years on years advance, 
We prize the old inheritance, 

And feel as far and wide we roam, 
That all we seek we leave at home. 


Our palmsare pines, our oranges 

Are apples on our orchard trees; 

Our thrushes are our nightingales, 
Our larks the blackbirds of our vales. 


No incense which the Orient burns 
Is sweeter than our hillside ferns; 
What tropic splendor can outvie 
Our autumn woods, our sunset sky? 


What if the old idyllic ease 

Seems lost in keen activities, 

And crowded workshops ill replace 

The hearth’s and farm field’s rustic grace? 


No dull, mechanic round of toil : 
Life’s morning charm can quite despoil; 
And youth and beauty, hand in hand, 
Will always find enchanted land. 


No task is 111 where hand and brain 
And skill and strength have equal gain, 
And each shall each in honor hold, 
And simple mandood outweigh gold. 


Karth shall be near to Heaven when all 
That severs man from man shall fall; 
For, hereor there, salvation’s plan 
Alone is love of God and man. 


O dwellers of the Merrimack, 

The heirs of centuries at your back, 
Still reaping where you have not sown, 
A broader field is now your own. 


Hold fast your Puritan heritage, 
But let the free thought of the age 
Its light and hope and sweetness add 
Co the stern faith the fathers had. 


Adrift on Time’s relentless tide, 

As waves that follow waves, we glide; 
(sod grant we leave upon the shore 
Some needed good it lacked before. 


Some seed or flower or plant of worth, 
Some added beauty to the earth, 

Some larger hope, some thought to make 
The sad world happier for its sake. 


As tenants of uncertain stay, 
SO may we live our little day 
That only grateful heartsshall fill 





The homes we Jeave in Haverhi!l, 
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The singer of a farewell rhyme, 
Upon whose outmost verge of time 
The shades of night are falling down, 
I pray God bless the good old town. 





THE RIDE INTO KENTUCKY. 


ALL the way from Washington till I 
struck the heart of Kentucky the farmer 
in me was unhappy; he saw hardly a 
rood of land that he would like to call his 
own. But that remnant of the wild man 
of the woods, which most of us still carry, 
saw much that delighted him, especially 
down the New River, where the rocks 
and the waters, and the steep forest-clad 
mountains were as wild and as savage as 
anything he had known in his early Dar- 
winian ages. But when we emerged upon 
the banks of the Great Kanawha, the man 
of the woods lost his interest, and the 
man of the fields saw little that was com- 
forting. 


‘* When we cross the line into Kentucky, 
I said, we shallseeachange. But no, we 
did not. The tarmer still groaned in spirit; 
no thrifty farms, no substantial homes, no 
neat villages, no good roads anywhere, but 
squalor and sterility ow every band. Nearly 
all the afternoon we rode through a coun- 
try like the poorer parts of New England, 
unredeemed by anything like New England 
thrift. It was a country of coal, avery new 
country, geologically speaking, and the 
top-soil did not seem to have had time to 
become deepened and enriched by vegetable 
mold. Near sundown, asI glanced out of 
the window, I thought I began to see a 
change. Presently I was very sure I did. 
It began to appear in the more grassy char- 
acter of the w Then I caught sight of 
eeegene 3! soft and uniform grassy patches 

ere and therein the open. Thenin a few 
moments more the train had shot us fairly 
into the edge of the blue-grass region, and 
the farmer in me began to be on the alert. 
We had passed in a twinkling from a por- 
tion of the earth’s surface which is new, 
which is of yesterday, to a portion which 
is of the oldest, from the carbonifer- 
ous to the lower silurian. Here, upon 
this lower silurian, the earth that saw and 
nourished the great monsters and dragons 
was growing the delicate blue grass. It had 
taken all these millions upon millions of 
years to prepare the way for this little 

lant to grow to rfection. I thought I 

ad never seen fields and low hills look so 
soft in the twilight; they seemed clad in 
greenish-gray fur. As we neared Mount 
Sterling, how fat and smooth the land 
looked—what long, even, gently flowing 
lines against the fading western sky, broken 
here and there by herds of slowly grazing 
or else reposipg and ruminating cattle! 
What peace and plenty it suggested! From 
a land raw and crude and bitter like unripe 
fruit, we had suddenly been transported 
into the midst of one ripe and mellow with 
the fullness of time. It was sweet to look 
upon. I was seized with astrong desire to 
go forth and taste it by astroll through it 
in the twilight.’”,-—JoHN BURROUGHS, in The 
Century for July. 








THE TROUBLE WITH INTERNA- 
TIONAL COPYRIGHT. 


SECRETARY JOHNSON, of the American 
Copyright League, sends to The Critic the 
following extract from a letter he has re- 
ceived from Mrs. Elizabeth W. Bellamy: 


‘*The Congressmen who oppose Interna- 
tional Copyright are beset with the same 
queer twist that obscured the morals of my 
old Mammy Phillis, a good old slave, who 
occupied a position of implicit trust in my 
grandmother’s household. She had anespe- 
ial capacity for nursingjthe sick, and on one 
occasion my grandmother sent her toa friend 
to attend upon his little invalid daughter. 
Mammy was delighted togo, and my grand 
mother’s friend and all his people were de- 
lighted to have her; they could not say too 
much in her praise. But in an evil hour, 
in spite of the gifts lavished upon her. she 
succumbed to temptation, and appropriated 
to her own use several articles of jewelry 
andsome loose cash. My grandmother was 
horrified. ‘Phillis,’ said the old lady, ‘1 
would as soon have suspected one of my 
own children of theft, as you, who never 
stole the value of a pin from me or mine.’ 
‘Dullaw, ole Miss, what you gwan fret yo’ 
soul ’bout trifles for?’ said Phillis. ‘ Hit 
ain’t no loss o’ yourp, honey. In cose I 
ain’t nuver stole from you nur de fam’ly; 1 
holds myself above sich low down thievery 
as dat, which it is actual stealin’. But out- 
siders of de famly ts a different case, an’ 
what o’ theirn comes to my benefit, 1 tell 
you fura fact, ole Miss, hit’s my opinion, 
> Lawd he winks at sich a convenience as 

at. 
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ON AMERICAN AND ENGLISH 
VOICES. 


“‘A charming girl for a man of a quiet, 
easy temperament. The great trouble is 
with her voice; it is pitched a full note 
too high. It is aggressive, disturbing, 
and would wear out a nervous man with- 
out his ever knowing what was the matter 
with him. A good many crazy Northern 
people would recover their reason if they 
could live for a year or two among the 
blacks of the Southern States. Buc the 
penetrating, perturbing quality of the 
voices of many of our Northern women 
has a great deal to answer for in the way 
of determining love and friendship. You 
remember that dear friend of ours who 
left us not long since? If there were 
more voices like hers, the world wculd be 
a different place to live in. Ido not be- 
lieve any man or woman ever came witb- 

the range of those sweet, tranquil 











tones without being hushed, captivated, 
entranced I might almost say, by their 
calming, soothing influence. Can you 
not imagine the tones in which those 
words, * Peace, be still,’ were spoken? 
Such was the effect of the voice to which 
but a few weeks ago we were listening. 
It is hard to believe that it has died out 
of human consciousness. Can such a 
voice be spared from that world of hap- 
piness to which we fondly look forward, 
where we Jove to dream, if we do not be- 
lieve with assured convictiou, that what- 
ever is loveliest in this our mortal condi- 
tion shall be with us again as an undying 
possession? Your English friend has a 
very agreeable voice, round, mellow, 
cheery, and her articulation is charming. 
Other things being equal, I think you, 
who are, perhaps, over-sensitive, would 
live from two to three years longer with 
her than with the chee. I suppose a 
man who lived within hearing of a mur- 
muring brook would find his life short- 
ened if a saw-mill were set up within 
earshot of his dwelling.”—OLIVER WEN- 
DELL HoLMEs in The Atlantic for July. 


What’s the News? 


There’s one disadvantage in the 
roll of continuous film as generally 
used. One may shoot and shoot and 
not know whether he’s hitting the 
mark or not. 

The Waterbury Camera (our make) 
is so arranged that a single film or 
plate may be used to test the roll of 
cortinuous film; in other words the 
camera is made to interchange roll 
holder with plate holder. An ad- 
vantage isn’t it? Scovill & Adams 
Co., 423 Broome Street, N. Y. 

July 17th, 1890. 
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“ BEST & COES FARTHEST.” 


The purest, most soluble—the original 
ooa. tnvented, snes and ie in Hol 
land. Delicate, stimulating, nutritious, mach 
better for the nerves than tea and coffee. 
Ask for VAN 8. O) 








FRANK B. BARKLEY 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
CINCINNATI, O. 






UPWARDS YEARS 


We have made and sold 


HARNESS 


Ss. 
BUT NOW we on olin aan to the 


consumers, saving you the Traveling 
Man’s expenses and Dealers’ profits,’ 
Write forillustrated catalogue and prices, 


FRANK B. BARKLEY MFG. CO., 


271 & 273 MAIN STREET, CINCINNATI, O, 


Ovington Brothers 
FINE PORCELAINS 


AND 
SOLID SILVER. 
330 FIFTH AVENUE, N.Y. 
Brooklyn House; Fulton and Clark Sts 











T Qo ——— 


If for any reason you cannot nurse 
your child, we can assure you positively 
that there is but one Food that is prac- 
tically a perfect imitation of Mother’s 
Milk in composition and digestibility, 
and that is LAC TO-PREPA- 
RATA, It is made wholly from milk. 

All manufacturers of Infant Food make 
the broad claim that theirs is the best, 
but few, if any, tell how it is made or of 
what it is composed, for the facts told to 
any intelligent person would condemn 
most of them. 

CARNRICK’S SOLUBLE 
FOOD contains 62 1-2 percent. of Pow- 
dered Milk and 37 1-2 per cent. of wheat. 
Both the milk and wheat are partially 
digested. It is especially adapted for 
Infants from six months upwards, and 
for Invalids, Aged People and Dyspeptics. 

Before you take the risk of trying any 
other Food, do not fail to send to us for a 
pamphlet of 64 pages entitled Our Buby’s 
First and Second Years, by Marion Har- 
land which also gives a minute descrip- 
tion of Lacto-Preparata and Carnrick's 
Soluble Food and their mode of manufac- 
ture. Sent Free. 

Read the above pamphlet and then ask 
your Physician which Foods are the 
nearest approach to mother’s milk. 


REED & CARNRICK, New York. 
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Saratoga Geyser. 


Saratoga Geyser Water contains 


more Soda and Magnesia com- 
bined and more Lithia than any 
other Saratoga Water, and is an- 
excelled for Indigestion and Kid- 
When 


rather warm betore breaktast it 


ney complaints, taken 


is amild yet thorough Cathartic. 


PHOTOCRAPHY DONE QUICKLY 


THE P. D. Q. CAMERA. 


we 





The Latest improvement in Detective 
ameras. 


Takes pictures 4x5 inches in size, either vertically 
or horizontally. Can be used either with our cut- 
Films or Plates 

PROTECTED BY FOUR PATENTS, AND ANOTHER 

PENDING, 

Handsomely covered with Black Grained Leather, 
and filled with fine Combination Instantaneous 
Achromatic Lens, with Patent Double Dry Plate or 
Film Holder. 


PRICE, complete, only $20.00: 


E. & H. T, ANTHONY, & 00,, Manufacturers 


591 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
47 years established in this line of business. 


PHOTOGRAPH 
CARBUTT'S J DRY PLATES 





+ “CELLULOID” FILMS, 

















HY is the FAME 


’BOVININ 


aun Dally Grow- 
and POPULARITY of BO VINING,.,,, ;;, 


and Why pid JO000 


BUSH'S FLUID*FOOD 





ing in Every 
Peoplein the United States 
Take it During Last Year? 


BECAUSE in disease ordinary foods are not assimilated, and thousands 
starve in the midst of plenty for want of a suitable food. BECAUSE 
Beef Tea and cooked Beef Extracts are by all authorities pronounced useless 
for food. BECAUSE BOVININE is the only raw meat food condensed 
by a cold process, by which ALL the nutritive elements of selected beef are 
preserved in a palatable form, ready for immediate use, 
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Farm and Carden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive any 
practical hints, suggestions er information that will 
make this department more valuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel spectally interested. | 


THE ORIGIN OF SOILS. 


BY DR. G. G. GROFF. 


Soi, is the unconsolidated earthly ma- 
terial which in most places covers the rocks 
of the earth. It is usually of inconsider- 
able thickness and consists of exceedingly 
variable proportions of sand and clay, with 
vegetable mold, iron oxide and smaller 
amounts of iron, magoesia, potash, 
phoric and sulphuric acids. 

Mold, or humus, is the darker surface 
soil, colored with decayed organic matter. 

The subsoil is lighter in color and con- 
tains much less organic matter. Both soil 
and subsoil vary greatly in thickness and 
quality in different locations. 

Soil originates from the decay or weath- 
ering of the rocks of the earth, to which 
decayed rock mass is added a variable 
quantity of decayed organic matter; that is, 
the products of apimal and vegetable re 
mains. The disintegration of the rocks of 
the earth is brought about by mechanical 
and chemical action. We consider first the 
effects of mechanical action. Frost 
principal mechanical agency in the produc- 
tion of soil. Any one who bas observed the 
action of frost along recent street or railway 
cuttings has poticed the rocks broken into 
fragments and made smaller and smaller 
through the effects of this agent. Whatever 
rocks water can penetrate will, through the 
action of frost, be broken into fragments 
aud finally reduced to soil. All of these 
smaller rock fragments and stones in the soil 
which absorb water will, year by year, be re- 
duced tosmaller particles; and hence the 
value of plowing soils in the autumn and 
exposing them to the winter’s frosts. 

Another mechanical ageotis water. The 
falling rain, striking the rocks of theearth 
in an insensible manner, wears them away; 
and not only falling rain and running 
water reduces the rocks to soil, but water 
is able to dissolve certain rocks with con- 
siderable Thus limestone is 
soluble in atmospheric water. The lime 
dissolves and is carried away by the water, 
while the impurities in the rock, largely 
clay, remain behind and form the soil. 
Atmospheric water can also dissolve sand- 
stones, the grains of sand of which, sand- 
stones are formed being frequently cement- 
ed together by carbonate of lime. This 
cementing material is dissolved out by the 
rain-water, and the sandstones are broken 
up inte soil. Not only does frost and rain 
reduce the rocks to soil, but alternation of 
heat and cold acts in somewhat the same 
way as frost. This action is most marked 
in regions where the days are very hot and 
the nights cold. In such regions the sud- 
den cooling of the rocks causes the surface- 
particles to break off, and soil results. Such 
action has been the Sahara 
Desert and on our Western plaina. 

The wind, also, to some extent, aids in 
the production of soils: where it carries 
with it corroding sands which, forced 
against and over the rocks, reduce them to 
soil; but this action is insignificant. The 
roots of trees and of plants penetrating 
rock crevices crack the rocks apart, and 
make openings for the entrance of water 
and frost. 

Altho the mechanical agencies above 
enumerated are important elements in the 
production of soil, the chemical agencies 
are probably still more important. One of 
these agencies most important is the oxy- 
gen of the atmosphere. This element, 
which directly supports animal life, has a 
constant tendency to enter into combina- 
tion with almost all forms of matter, and 
so it attacks the mineral substances in ex- 
posed rocks and by forming new com- 
pounds, causes the rock to crumble to 
pieces. Such processes are called oxidation, 
and are taking place continually on the 
surface of the rocks of the earth. Not only 
does the oxygen of the atmosphere tend to 
enter into combination with the rocks, but 
the rain-water and the carbonic acid in the 
rain-water also in many cases, unites with 
the minerals of exposed rocks, producing 
new compounds, and in the formation of 
these new compounds the rock is disinte- 
grated. In the decay of the organic matter 
on the surface of the earth, acid bodies are 
formed to which the general nameof humic 
acids is given. These acids dissolve in the 
rain-water and are carried down to the soil, 
and reaching the rocks act upon them and 
assist in their disintegration. Through 
these agencies and others of minor impor- 
tance, the solid rocks of theearth tend con- 
tinually to pags jnto soll, 
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observed in 








That soils are produced in the way just 
indicated may readily be made clear to 
any one who will take the trouble to walk 
along a recent railroad cut or street, or 
who will examine any opening in the earth 
recently made. At such places one willsee 
at the surface of the earth, first, a dark- 
colored mold of variable thickness; then a 
lighter-colored subsoil. This subsoil will 
finally pass in an insensible manner into 
the rock soil, and as we pass down we will 
find the loose material of the surface grad- 
ually becoming, first, soft rock, then harder 
and barder rock, until at a sufficient depth 
we find the best buildingstone. Hence the 
experience, that in stone quarries, the best 
rock is ouly reached at a considerable 
depth or at. points to which the atmosphere 
and rain-water have not penetrated. 

In many places we may observe a hard 
ledge or vein of rock, extending all the way 
from the solid rock below into the soil 
above, where it is broken off and scattered 
over the surface. This hard vein the air 
and water have not been able to dissolve, 
and so it extends to the surface, a proof that 
originally the whole mass of soil was solid 
rock. 

Another proof that soil is dissolved from 
the underlying rock is obtained by analyz- 
ing the soil and the rocks, when it will be 
found that both have substantially the 
same composition. 

It may be interesting at this point to ex_ 
plain in what mauner some of the most 
common rocks are transformed into soil. 
We have already shown that limestones are 
dissolved through the action of rain-water. 
Limestone is rarely pure, however, for, in 
addition to the lime, there is a large 
amount of foreign matter. The carbonate 
of lime dissolves through the action of the 
rain-water, and much of itis carried away 
by the solvent, leaving behind the clay, 
oxide of lime, magnesia and other substances 
that were present as impurities. These 
processes of carrying off the limestone have 
proceeded so far in some places that the 
soil resulting from the decomposition of the 
limestone is nearly destitute of that min- 
eral, it having been carried away by the 
water and only the impurities left behind. 
Limestone soils in different localities differ 
greatly, because of the greater solvency of 
some rocks over others. Much in thesame 
way as limestone is reduced to soil through 
the action of rain-water, are shales, slates 
and sandstones reduced, these rocks all 
containivg carbonate of lime, whichis eaten 
out by the rain-water, and the rest of the 
rock being left to form soil. 

In the case of granitic rocks, it is some 
what different. These rocks, when typi- 
cal, consist of three minerals, namely, 
quartz, mica and feldspar. Quartz is the 
mineral known as “ flint,’’ while mica is 
familiarly known as ‘‘isinglass.”” Feldspar 
is a light colored mineral, resembling mar- 
ble, but twice as hard. Of these three 
constituents, the feldspar is the only one 
soluble in water; but not all of the feldspar 
is soluble. Minerals of the feldspar class, 
or family, consist of silicates of potassium, 
sodium and aluminium. The potassium 
and sodium compounds are soluble in 
water, while the sluminium compound is 
not soluble. Hence, when the feldspar is 
dissolved out of the granitic rock, the mass 
falls to pieces. The quartz and mica re- 
main to be reduced to soil through the 
mechanical agencies, while the insoluble 
portion of the feldspar remains to torm 
bodies of clay or kaolin. We only find kao- 
lin in granitic regions, and the explanation 
of its origin we have already given. 

We pass over this explanation of the ori- 
gin of soils to their classification. All soils 
may be thrown into two great classes, for 
purposes of classification. 

1. Soils of disintegration; that is, all soils 
found in ordinary places, except on the 
seashore and in river bottoms. 

2. Soils of disintegration and trausporta- 
tion. Under this second head we place first, 

lluvial soils, thatis, soils of river bottoms, 

eltas, prairie soils aud so forth; second 
sea-shore and other sandy soils; third, drift 
soils. Taking each of these for a moment’s 
consideration, the alluvial soils are seen to 
be the soils removed from the upper course 
of streams and transported to the lower 
lands along thesame. Running water con- 
tinually tends to wash the soils from our 
hillsides. The stones, gravel and sand are 
carried but a little distance, while the fine- 
ly divided clay and organic matter may be 
carried hundreds of miles, and is finally de- 
posited in the lower course of the stream. 
Alluvial soils are seen to be produced, first, 
by disintegration, and then transported to 
their present resting-places. It is through 
the accion of running water entirely that 
the depth of soil is slight on the top and 
sides of hills and mountains and in greater 


depth in the valleys below. Prairie soils 





have probably been formed at the bottom 
of shallow, fresh-water lakes. This soil is 
much like that which accumulates in mill- 
dams. Much of the great prairies was, un- 
til recent times, under water. 

Sea-shore soils are mainly sandy, and this 
sand is mostly composed of silica or quartz, 
altho at the mouths of the large rivers, or 
placesto which the currents have brought 
the muddy waters of large rivers, the sand 
may be replaced by a considerable portion 
of organic matter. This soil, too, has been 
produced by the disiutegration of rocks. 

Drift soils are found only in Northern lat- 
itudes, in the United States, mainly north 
of the thirty-ninth degree of latitude. They 
consist to a greatextent of gravel and het- 
erogeneous rock mass, and it is believed that 
they have been produced through the 
agency of ice and running water at that 
period of time known as the “Glacial 
epoch,”’ These soils, from the large amount 
of gravel and its great depth, are often very 
porous. The New Eugland States, New 
York, Northern Penpsylvania and the 
Northwest are largely covered with dritt 
soils. 

Differeut rocks produce soils which in a 
general way vary greatly in their natural 
fertility. The following statement: are 
found to be true: Limestones and lavas 
usually produce rich soils. Alluvial and 
prairie soils are usually rich. Gypsum and 
cbalky soils are very variable, some good, 
some bad. Sandy soils are poor and unless 
some clay is present are usually worthless. 
Serpentine produces poor soils. Shales pro- 
duce variable soils, some good, some poor. 
Metamorphic rocks produce variable soils, 
depeuding upon the composition of the rock, 
some being quite fertile while others are 
sterile, 

If this theory of the origin of soils is the 
correct one, it is observed that new soil is 
continually being produced from the under 
lying rocks, to take the place of that which 
is washed away by the rains. The rocks 
furnish to the soil the potassium, phos- 
phoric acid and lime, as well as other mine- 
rals which plants need. Hence, on rolling 
and hilly soils, these are continually fur- 
nished by the underlying rock (tho not al- 
ways in a readily available shape). We see, 
then, one reason why a rolling farm may 
have a better soil than a perfectly level 
one. 

It may be interesting to here give two or 
three tests by which the quality of an un- 
tried soil may be discovered. One test is 
by the crop growing naturally upon the 
soil. Yet this test is not to be relied upon; 
for some soils, naturally very good, may 
not, from various reasons, have a good crop 
growing upon them when first inspected by 
civilized man. Thus,in parts of Pennsyl- 
vania, when the first settlers were inspect- 
ing the lands, rich river bottoms were 
passed over and hilly and mountainous 
sections chosen, because the bottoms were 
not covered with such a heavy growth of 
timber as the more elevated regions, it 
having been burned off by the Indians; and 
the same thing has been observed in some 
of the Western States. Another test is that 
of texture and color. One familiar with 
soils can tell something of the value of a 
new soil by its texture and color, but tbis 
also is not always to be depended upon. A 
third test, and the best one, is by planting 
acrop; and this actual test should always 
be made before the soil is decided to be 
worthless. A chemical analysis should also 
show the composition of the soil, and tell 
much concerniug its probable worth. 

BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY. 


CALIFORNIA WHEAT AND BAR- 
LEY. 


E. BAMFORD. 
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A RECENT press telegram from Tulare, in 
the Southern part of this State, said: 

* The earliest shipment of new wheatin the 
history of California was made yesterday, May 
l7th, by J.M.and O. B. Kimberlin, of Poso, 
Kern County, to E. S. Pinney, a grain merchant 
at Tulare, for Balfour, Guthrie & Co., San Fran- 
cisco. The price was $1.35.” 

A paper recently said, under date of May 
22d, referring to Tulare: 

“The first barley in this vicinity was har- 
vested at Waukena, yesterday. The yield was 
22 sacks totheacre. . . . The first new grain 
was hauled to this city to-day. Farmers will 
begin heading early wheat next week. In the 
Waukena neighborhood wheat will yield 12 to 
15 sacks to the acre.” 

The usual accompaniments of harvests 
here, the grain fires, have also begun. The 
first field fire of Merced County started May 
16th, from the track fire of the section men, 
and ran into the wheat and the barley, 
fields, destroying forty acres of the for- 


amounted to about $1,000. The first grain 
fire of this season in Tulare County was re- 
ported the other day by the Traver Advo- 
cate. The Southern Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany had a gang of Chinamen burning 
weeds along the track, and the wind blew 
the fire into a wheat field, and forty acres 
of good grain went up in smoke. The 
Railroad Company will pay the damages, 
however. 

The other accompaniments of harvests, 
the floods, have also appeared. The Stock- 
ton Independent, of May 21st, reported a 
break a hundred yards wide in a levee, and 
the consequeut flooding of about three 
thousand acres of grain. ‘Three hundred 
acres of wheat on Robert’s Island will be 
lost by flooding, tho, in defense of the crop 
the men piled sacks three high forthe good 
part of half a mile. 

June Ist a break was reported in the levee 
of the main reclamation on Union Island, 
eight thousand acres of grain being in the 
line of the water. Said the paper reporting 
this disaster: 

* The crop prospect was magnificent upon tbe 
entire tract; the roads through the fields show- 
ing Wheat as high asa horse’s back, with mag- 
nificent beads, and the loss by this inundation 
to Messrs. Williams and Bixler cannot be less 
than $500,000, with a like amount lost by renters, 
The owners have been heading the fight them- 
selves ever since danger was threatened, and on 
all sides was heard the warmest commendation 
ot the manner in which their money and efforts 
had been lavished to hold the fort.” 

Sometimes animal enemies are the causes 
of these disasters to levees and grain crops. 

Tue San Francisco Chronicle, in an issue 
of April, 1889, speaking of the relations of 
squirrels to the levees, mentioned two ene- 
mies of the farmer. Said the paper: 

“The squirrel and the gopher have been and 
will remain factors in the reclamation problem. 
There is no doubt but that a squirrel is respon- 
sible for the break inthe Hamilton tevcee and 
the consequent lozs of at least 50,000 acres of 
wheat. Ten dollars an acre loss is a small es- 
timate to place on the land flooded. This would 
pay the tax on that land for reclamation 
works.” 


In addition to the fires and the floods, the 
ever-likely-to-arise prophet of evil to wheat- 
growers has now appeared. Itis always a 
temptation to the fruit-yrower of this State 
to open his mouth and solemnly prophesy 
that the wheat- grower will vanish from the 
land, or at least will survive in much less 
oumbers than at present. At a recent 
meeting of fruit-growers in Woodland, Yolo 
County, a geaotleman read a paper in which 
he said, as reported, what follows: 


“The wheat-raiser is figating nobly, and by 
the aid of steam-plow and steam-harvester, he 
hopes so to curtail the cost of raising wheat 
that he will reap a respectable profit even at the 
low price now prevailing. If he does not suc 
ceed in this his last effort, the wheat-raising 
will indeed be a thing of the past—a pleasant 
memory. I cannot but believe, when I see these 
enormous machines passing through our streets 
that they are mighty evidences of the nearing 
of the end—that they indicate the last inspiring 
struggle of a great ard honorable industry 
which has added millions of wealth to the 
State. In fact, the history of wheat-raising in 
the United States plainly points to the migra- 
tory habits of the wheat-industry.” 

The editor of the Pacific Rural Press, of 
San Francisco, does not have much faith in 
this prophecy, and most sensibly remarks: 

**It passes comprehension that the _ great 
ocean of land in the great interior valley of 
California can all be profitably planted with 
fruit,and that which remains for wheat will, 
by the continuation of the progressive spirit 
which has characterized our wheat production 
hitherto, be made to yreld a grand surplus by 
irrigation, by fertilization, and by still further 
mechanical improvements. In fact, we do not 
see that one need prophesy less wheat because 
he prophesies more fruit. We may have less 
acres and more wheat.” 


The Press furthermore says: 


“There is quite a temptation, in view of the 
reputed profits of fruit-growing and the rapid 
excension of the orchard and vineyard area, to 
speak somewhat disparagingly of the future of 
wheat in “alifornia. Weare fully in sympa- 
thy with the building up of the fruit industry, 
and regard it as the greatest factor in the in- 
dustrial sucess of our State, and yet we would 
not forget that wheat has been the sheet anchor 
of our prosperity for the last quarter of a cen- 
tury, and must remain the avenue through 
which a great part of our productive energy 
must seek its legitimate reward.” 

In regard to the wheat prospects at pres- 
ent here, the San Francisco Market Report 
of the Pacific Rural Press, of May 24th, 
says: 

“The erroneous impression that many have 
that to lessen the wheat output favors the sell- 
ing interest, is witnessed by the advance in 
wheat charters. The rate to Cork has advanced. 
... Theshipring makes this. The engaged and 
disengaged tonnage in port is light, as is the 
tonnage nearly due; but the tonnage on the 
way is gradually increasing, and with it known 
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year, the list will increase still more. It is to 
the ship ring’s interest tocry the crops down 
so as to keep ships from coming and getting 
higher freights.”" 

The Market Review of the same paper for 
May 3ist, says: 

**The export-ring is bearing our market all 
they can under the belief that when new-crop 
wheat comes in there will be a strong selling 
pressure, and as ships are scarce, they, the 
buyers, can name theirown price. There can 
be no doubt but more wheat will be stored than 
for several years, and when stored it is not 
likely to be drawn out except by higher bids. 
The acreage seeded to wheat in the Sacramento 
Valley is estimated at about 66% per cent. of 
last year’s. Some place it more and others 
place it less, but the outturn to the acre it is 
claimed will be more. In the San Joaquin and 
valleys farther south, the acreage is larger 
than Jast year, while the outturn to the acre 
will be larger.” 

An experiment with alfalfa and barley 
was tried last year in the southern part of 
the State. The Visalia Delta, in January, 
reported that last year a gentleman 
plowed up twenty-seven acres of alfalfa 
because the field had been nearly taken by 
foxtail. He sowed the field with barley. 
The yield resulting from this was, accord- 
ing to the Delta, 631 sacks, averaging 115 
pounds per sack, or 2,687 pounds per acre, 
selling at $165 per hundred pounds, or 
$44.35 per acre. The foxtail was killed by 
this treatment, and the Delta stated that 
the field would be reseeded with alfalfa, 
and another patch of fifty acres would be 
subjected to the same treatment this year. 

It is said that there will probably be a 
less crop of barley in this State this year 
than in 1889, but the Press thinks the grade 
may be better. The paper says: 

“The fact that options do not go below $1.00, 
affords good foundation for the impression that 
this year’s crop will be short.” 

The Tulare Register reports a remarka- 
ble yield of the Guamalaya variety of bar- 
ley that matured early at the culture 
station. From a patch of 278 square feet 
one bushel of barley was harvested. This 
would be the same asa crop of 156 bushels 
to the acre. Speaking of this barley, the 
Register says: 

“That at the culture station was ready for 
cutting on the Ist of May. About one-third of 
the piece of ground is strongly impregnated 
with alkali, but we are informed there was 
hardly any difference in the grain which grew 
on the alkali portion and the other. This 
variety of barley has hardly any hull upon 
it, and will doubtless make a good, coarse 
bread.” 

Quite a number of varieties of grain that 
have not hitherto been tried in that valley 
are growipg on the experiment station 

grounds, and the Tulare Register invites 
every farmer in the county to visit the sta- 
tion. 

From these facts and others like them it 
certainly does not appear to an unpreju- 
diced observer as if the wheat-industry was 
about to exhibit its ‘‘ migratory habits,” 
and depart from the State. It will 
probably be a long time before ** wheat- 
raising will indeed be a thing of the past— 
a pleasant memory.”’ 

A grain-raiser, wbo has been troubled in 
another way than by fiood or fire, bas re- 
cently been to law about the matter. The 
lone, Amador County, Echo reports as fol- 
lows: 

“Chas. Du Frene brought suit against the 
Newton Copper Mining Company before Justice 
Swift, on Monday. Mr. Du Frene sued for 
damages caused to his grain crop by the smoke 
from the smelting piles of copper ores at the 
mine. The evidence that the plaintiff has been 
damaged by the smoke was strong. and the 
Justice awarded Mr. Du Frene damages in the 
sum of $200. The defense gave notice of appeal. 
The case isan important one tothe copper com- 
pany, as numerous other suits are likely to be 
brought by farmers adjoining the mines in this 
and Calaveras counties.” 

EAST OAKLAND, CAL. 
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FLORIDA BANANAS. 
BY GEORGE. E, WALSH. 

THE banana is not properly a tree, but a 
plant of leafy, succulent growth of the 
genus Musa. The foliage is attractive 
enough to give it a place in every Southern 
yard or garden, irrespective of its palatable, 
wholesome fruit. The banana has not been 
Successful in Florida as a crop, except in a 
few localities in the extreme southern part 
of the peninsula and on the islands washed 
by the Gulf stream. Florida is not in the 
proper latitude for banana culture, but the 
tropical nature of her soil and climate 
makes it possible to grow the plants. A 
great many of the plants are grown for 
family supplies of the heathful fruits, but 
in most cases the variety is very poor, and 
the fruit so coarse and stringy that very few 
Northerners care for them. They are galled 


* horse-bananas,’”’ and they are coarse 
enough usually for horse food. 

But there is no doubt tbat some of the 
finer varieties succeed well in the extreme 
South. The “ Lady fingers’’—a smal] but 
fine delicious banana—succeed well on the 
islands. The ‘“‘ dwarf ’’ is another variety 
which is readily cultivated in the southern 
part of the State, but is too delicate to be 
safely propagated in the middle or upper 
part of the peninsula. The fruitis of large 
size, and delicate in texture and flavor. The 
plant rarely attains a hight of more than 
seven feet. 

The nature of the banana should be well 
known before cultivation of itis attempted. 
The stalk of the banana shoots out from 
large, fleshy roots, which become firmly 
bedded in the soil. These roots are peren- 
nials, and sometimes attain the size of a 
bushel measure, from which numerous 
small rvotlets shoot forth. The plant is 
propagated from suckers, which push forth 
from the big roots in great quantities. 
New plantations are formed by taking 
these suckers from the roots and planting 
them in the new soil. The stem orstock is 
simply a layer of leaves, which push up 
and spread out in concentric Jayers. As 
the big leaves open and spread out new 
ones push up from the center of the plant, 
until the growth has attained a hight of 
fifteen or twenty feet. An actual stem, dis- 
tinct from the stems of the leaves, then 
pushes up, ana grows downward. The 
head of this stem greatly resembles a large 
ear of corn, and it is on this stem that the 
fruits grow in one enormous cluster. 

Such a growth naturally drags heavily on 
the soil, and demands room to accommo- 
date the big root-growths. The soil must 
be rich and moist, artificial irrigation often 
being needed to grow the plants with any 
kind of success. Ten feet apart is a good 
distance to plant the growths. -When the 
fruit is ripe the bunch is cut off carefully, 
aod then the stock of the plant cut down 
nearly to the ground. A new growth will 
push up the following season, ard bear 
another bunch of bananas. After the plants 
have come into good bearing, one hill will 
frequently average three bunches of fruita 
year. 

As a matter of fact there is no fruit that 
yields so much per acre as the banana 
plants. If the fruits are of good size and 
quality the profits must be correspondingly 
large. Hundreds of suckers for new plan- 
tations can be gathered and sold for fair 
prices from one acre. One stalk will often 
produce one hundred bananas a year, while 
several stalks can be grownin one hill. The 


number that can be produced on one acre 
of ground is thus very large. There is very 
little cost in gathering and packing the 
fruit,and they stand transportation prova- 
bly as well as any other tropical fruits. 
Fabulous profits are reported from the 
Southern counties in banana raising, but it 
is pot always safe to depend upon these 
reports. 

The banana helps to fertilize itself, the 
big stems and leaves rotting and decaying 
every year to enrich the ground around its 
roots. The suckers should be planted early 
in the spring, and should receive some pro- 
tection for the first year. They begin to 
bear in eighteen or twenty months from the 
time of planting. After the first year they 
require but little cultivation, and under 
favorable circumstances there is Do cessa- 
tion of growth. New plants and ripe fruits 
are found at all times, and a plantatien 
onee started produces enough young plants 
to keep it going forever. 

Many of the Southern people make ba- 
nanas constitute a chief article of their 
food, and thousands of them are consumed 
annually. At the seaportsthere is also a 
ready sale for a great many, and fair prices 
are brought for them. But banana culture 
in Florida can only be made successful 
when the good varieties are grown and 
shipped to other States. There is an enor- 
mous annual consumption of these fruits 
in the United States: and if Florida can 
supply the market, large profits will be 
realized from banana culture. The portions 
of the State adapted to the culture of the 
best varieties are very limited, however: 
and the work can never be overdone, as 
seems to be the case with some other fruits. 


New York Clty. 








When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria. 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. 





A-CORN SALVE x0 rciso: 
NO POISON}! 
REMOVES THE TOE-CORN EVERY TIME. 
“After using it my ~ a a better condition than 
they have been for = 

MRS. a A. COLLINS, Havana, Ti. 
®OLD BY DRUGGISTS OR SEND 15 CENTS TO THE 

GIANT CHEMICAL ©0., Philedeipbia, Pe. 











Most Reliable 


For all affections re- 
quiring a purgative, 


Ayer’s Pills 


are the eTealy met fave- 


- a Slug- 
gish Liver, and Con- 
stipation are among 
the complaints for 
which these pills are 
peculiarly effective. 





“] regard Ayer’s Pills as one of the most 
reliable general remedies of the times. 
They have been in use in my family for vari- 
ous affections requiring a purgative med- 
cine, and have given unvarying satisfaction. 
We have found them an excellent. remedy 
for colds and light fevers.”"-—W. R. Woodson, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 


+] = 
Ayer’s Pills, 
Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Maas. 
Bold by all Druggista and De alers in Medicine. 


Liebig COMPANY'S 





EXTRACT OF BEEF, 
INCOMPARABLE IN FLAVOR 

Use it for Beef Tea, Soups, Sauces, 

Fish, ete.) Aspic or Meat Jelly 


Game, 


One pound of Extract of Beef equal to forty pounds 
of lean beef. 
J. von Liebig as shown above in blue 


ENGLISH ENAMEL. 


THK BEST IN THE MARKET. 
Ready for use, in self-opening tins 
10 Tints, Exquisite Colors, Surface like Porcelain. 
Can be applieo by any one 
11] PRIZE MEDALS. Invented by 


THOMAS GRIFFITHS, F.C.S., M.S.A., 


Origina! Inventor of Enamel Paint, 
For Renovating and Decorating anything and every- 
thing— Furniture, Metal Ware. Wicker Work, Fans, 
Water Cans, etc., etc. 2) and 40 cents; by mali. 25 and 
By the gallon to Decorators. send for tint 
VITROS” BATH ENAMEL, 0 cents 
and $1: postage, 10 cents extra 
THE ENGLISH ENAMEL PAINT CO., 
10 East 15th St., New York. 


FERINITE ¢ MAHOGANY FINISH, 


oo. = applied by any one 
sats OR COMMON WOOd pro- 
duce a beautiful Anish 
ed 


: ore attractive than natural 

Durable, economical. Send for cirenlar and 
yle of wood finished with Ferinite, SEELEY 
BR 5., 32 Burling Slip, N. Y., 117 High Street, Boston. 


E. E. SOUTHER & BRO. 
St. Douwukis, dic. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Corrugated Iron for Rocfing, Siding & Ceiling 
ts 










= Prices & Complete —~— on application 


BARRYS «°*: 
ey g, Ticopherous 
WZ 


FOR THE 


fe fy HAIR & SKIN 
%, 


An elegant dressing ex- 
y perfumed, re- 






Thick, Soft and Beautiful. Infallible for curing erup- 
tions. diseases of the ekin, glands and muscles, and 
quickly healing cuts, burns, ‘bruises, 6 » de, 


All Druggists or by Mail, 60 Conta. 
BARCLAY @ CO., 44 Stone Street, | New York 


CLINTON H. MENEELY BELLCO, 


Troy, New York, 
MANUFACTURE SUPERIOR 
Church, Chime and Schoo! Bells. 


MENEELY ‘ Oy SELL 








noted for superiority over 











DEAFSi= ra se 


Prootefres, Address ¥. MICOS, 





Genuine only with signature of 
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STOVE POLISH 


polish, Clean: 
Uncee. 5 A Aa UsereasasDachaned. 
RSE EROS., Proprietors, Canton, Mass 
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OVER 25,006,000 squire feet of this roofing 
now in use in the United States, without counting 
Canada and foreign countries 


SIZE*, STYLES and QUA LIT Y to suit every 
description of house, barn and public building cov- 
ering, Write for illustrated circular and price-list, 


National Sheet Metal Roofing Co., 


510 East 20th Street, New York City. 


H. S, Miller & Go,'s 





These Bones Shall Rise Again. 


PURE ANIMAL BONE FERTILIZERS, 


UNSURPASSED FOR 


GENERAL SATISFACTORY RESULTS 
ON ALL CROPS AND SOILS, 
GROUND BONE AND BONE MEAL, 


Drss0LVED KAW BONE AND KAW BONE PHOSPHATE 


Write for “ Farmer's Manual.” MAILED FREE, 
Factory and Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 


The Independent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


PAYABLE IN ADVANOH 





One Month, 80,30 
Four Months, $1.00 
Six Months, $1.50 


One Year, $3.00 
Two Years, $5.00 
Five Years, $10.00 


In Clubs of Five or more $2.00 each 
SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 





POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postage Union $1.56a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of timefor which payment is made, 

REMITTANCES should be made to 
the order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express. or Express Money Orders, 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 


agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazinesin connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. 

Wecan supply Files or Binders for Tug 
INDEPENDENT. postpaid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING KATES made known 
upon application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
961 Brosdway, Now Vor’ OU 
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Free from Lime and Alum 


o 
2 
= 
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ROYAL is the only Baking 


Powder Absolutely Pure. if 


7 


The only Baking Powder yet found by chemical analysis to 
be entirely free from both lime and alum and absolutely pure, is 
the “ Royal.” This perfect purity results from the exclusive use 
of cream of tartar specially refined and prepared by patent pro- 
cesses which totally remove the tartrate of lime and other impur- 


ities. 


The cost of this chemically pure cream of tartar is much 


greater than any other, and it is used in no baking powder 


except the ‘ Royal.” 


Dr. Edward G. Love, formerly analytical chemist for the U. S. 
Government, who made the analyses for the New York State 
Board of Health in their investigation of baking powders, and 
whose intimate knowledge of the ingredients of all those sold in 
this market enables him to speak authoritatively, says of the 
purity, wholesomeness and superior quality of the “ Royal”: 

“T have tested the Royal Baking Powder, and find it com- 


posed of pure and wholesome 


ingredients. It is a cream of 


tartar powder, and does not contain either alum or phosphates, 


or other injurious substance. 


‘E. G. LOVE, Pu. D.,” 
Late U. 


S. Government Chemist. 


Prof. Love's tests, and the recent tests by the Chemical Divi- 
sion of the Agricultural Department of the United States Gov- 
ernment, show the Royal Baking Powder to be superior to all 
others in strength and leavening power. 
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Excellence; 
Economy. 


These two words as accurately de- 
scribe our clothing to-day as they 
did forty years ago. 

Our former location was | incon 
venient for the ladies, who are usu 
ally the purchasers of 


Children’s Clothing. 


In our new store we have made this 
department a leading feature, and 
offer such a generous variety of suits 
for boys of all ages that every taste 
cannot fail to be satisfied. 


Devlin & Co., 


CLOTHIERS, 
Union Square ve, Cor, 14th St, N. Y. 


STEIN WAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 

Grand Gold Medal of International 
{nventions Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
Medal by the Society of Arts for 





§* Best Pianos and several meritorious 
and useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms : bnmaend Hal aid im 






Airfurnacts 
50 YEARS EXPERIENCE AS HEATING 
& VENTILATING ENGINEERS 


For INFORMATION Appvy To Your STEAM FitTER, 
OR FURNACE Ceasgay * Seno For lwustRATEO 


PamPnceT, Mai 
FULLER & WARRENCO. 


Troy, CHIcaco .CLEVELANO, BOSTON .NEW YORK. 
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DO YOU 


BATHE? 





Por ealalien lined Bath Tub. 


A LUXURY YOU CAN AFFORD. 


If you have never bathed in a Porcelain-lined Bath+Tub, you have missed part of the luxury of a perfec 


bath. 


If you want a Tub that is always sweet, clean and inviting, one that will last for generations and 


make your Bath-room an enchanted spot where in the morning you will find strength and inspiration, and 
in the evening relief and contentment, supply yourself with a Porcelain-lined Bath Tub made by 


CATALOGUE 1°. STANDARD MFG, CO., Pittsburgh, U. 8. A. 














THE NEW HAVEN CARRIAGE CO., New Haven, Conn. 


THE “CLI 


GaBie” BUEKOARD 


THREE ( omsoreae & wai gons_in ONE. 

We name our sTyI ‘FS Calle 
Buckboard eee eA BLE, 
J = believe is _ the pinnacle of 


at is eu ON iy aaah BUCK. 


Pak . Front seat is 33 by 
n ely | 3 ys B4 by {ig inches 
inside under the cushions. 

‘Instantly converted ‘to the different 
forms.” Seats firmly locked in any posi- 
tion. NO“ Jump Irons” to rattle. 

See the Climax Cable Buckboard be- 
fore you purchase. 


Patent 





EUREKA SILKE. 


PURE DYE, 


FAST 
COLORS, 


BRILLIANT 








) EDWIN C. BURT & CO. 


Manufacturers and Exporters of 
Fine Boots, Shoes and Slippers 
For LADIES AND CHILDREN, 





Black or Bronze, **Medjeska.”’ 


Beaded Vamp. Opera Toe. Ribbon Bow and Buckle. 


See that every pair is 
Soe rhe 
[= ae stamped 
\ NEW vO P 
— Edwin C. Burt 


SoleStamp. 





on Lining and 
Sole of each shoe as shown in 
trade-marks. Onr goods are 


Lining Stamp 
made inal! widths of Lasts, every style of shoe, sole, 
toe or heel required. 
Ask Your Dealers for Them, 
If they will not furnish you, write to us for infor- 
mation where they can be had. 


EDWIN C. BURT & CO., New York, U.S.A, 








FAST BLACK STOCKINGS. 
THE CLEANFAST HOSIERY CO. 














cinnati, O. 








A.B.& E.L.SHAW, 


ene, | /,APPLIN 4 co. 


Pustits 


27 Sudbury 8t., 
Send for Catalogue. BOSTON 


—— 















for Descriptive Pamphlet. 
wr Tig00QUST BBO6., 76 Uaice 8%, Des. 





LUSTRE. 
EUREKA KNITTING SILK [5.3s "7 “g. 


Our celebrated Earene 
Th and Etc ee Silks are unexcelled,. wih 


A SPOOL SILK {2.224 10 yard spools. 


Buttonhole Twist. 10 
and 16 yard spools. These goods have stood the test of 
years and have constansly grown i in larity, for . 
reason that they are ALWAYS R PABL E both i 

rengt. strength and quality. For sale b leading job- 

and retailers throughout the Uni 

WASTE EMBROIDERY SILK A=orect cor. 
per oz. Waste Sewing Silk, black or asso 

colors, 15 cen Illustrated Pamphlet with 
rules for Knitt ing, Fn mbroidery, etc. 10 cents mailed 


\ Eure Silk 


Mfg. Co., 


Boston Mass. 


BARLOW’ S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits as a Wash Blue have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. 
Y ry ou; Ty to haveitonsale. Ask for it. 
. S. TB ER, Prop. 
233 North hfe St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The The "Little Beauty” mt 00 Scale le for $1,00 00 


cos i = 


$500 % We erie Sent by fe 


hi 
SCALE A Soom, Piatftm Seales 
















Price List Free. ORICAGO | SCALE o0., 


‘BAKERS: 
LS totes GUN 





o SHOOT 

WEAR Equal to et HIGHEST PRICED Gun Made. 
Ask your dealer forit. If he has not got it, send 
us the money, and we will deliver the gun. 
charges pata, toany Expresses Office in the 
U. 8. If not as represented, return the gun and 
we will return the money. We refer you to any 
Commercial Agency, Bank in Batavia, or to this 
paper. or Circulars and Testimonials. 





Write 
BAKER FORGING & GUN CO. Batavia, N.Y, 





Ww.&B.DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
A ano 


si J obn 5 st, » Nee "York. and 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


PUMPS, 
H arealio Ra’ 
HM mb, Chain aid 


ao Ls iron Cur’ 
yerente, Street 
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Church, 
Lodge, 
Parlor, 
Pews and 
Opera Chairs 
S. C. SMALL 
& Co., 
Boston, Mss 


EXERCISE AT HOME. 


The Standard Ohest-Weight, 
For BRAIN WORKERS ARD SED” 
ENTARY PEOPLE. 
Used in all Gymnasiums. Cor- 
rects round shoulders; Ror esthe 
and- 















BRAole WAGONS 


A bg ne catalogue 
Novelties in 
Bue REeeee, oc 


Spindle and Handy Wagons, Banner Buggies: 
Two Wheelers, Pony _ Pare wo Ash aoe 
Quartered Oak, natural wood 















ddress 
BRADLEY a SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
it., New York. 
‘ oe « yh pa nok Rt. Boston. 
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31 and 33 Vesey St., New York. P.O. Bo: 








THROUGH SLEEPING CARS 


WITHOUT CHANGE FROM CHICAGO TO 


Omaha, 15% hours. 
Denver, 33% hours. 
Portland, 82 hours. 
San Francisco, 85 _ hours. 
St. Paul, 13% hours. 
Minneapolis, !4 hours. 
Duluth, 16% hours. 


Features of perfect service are FAST TIME and 


SOLID VESTIBULED TRAINS 


of Coaches, FREE CHAIR CARS, 
Colonist Sleepers, Pullman and 
Wagmer Drawing Room Sleeping 
Cars and 
SUPERB DINING CARS. 
All agents sell tickets via 
By NORTH-WESTERN. 
B. NEWMAN, J.M. WHITMAN, £. P. WILSON, 
Sd Vice-Prest. Gen’! Manager. Gen" Pass. Agt. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


— BICYCLES > 


lead the entire fleld. They 
look better, run easier, and 
last longer than any others. 
Tilustrated catalogue free. 


Overman Wheel C0., 
MAKERS, 


Chicavde Valle. Waee 
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